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CHAPTER XLin. 

^< BAOSAND GOWNS. 

IN a collection of notes on legal costume^ the lawyer's bag 
deserves a few observations. 

On the stages of the Caroline theatres the lawyer is found 
with a green bag in his hand ; the same is the case in the litera- 
ture of Queen Anne's reign ; and until a comparatively recent 
date green bags were generally carried in Westminster Hall 
and in provincial courts by the great body of legal practitioners. 
Prom Wycherley's "Plain Dealer/' it appears that in the 
time of Charles II. angry clients were accustomed to revile 
their lawyers as '^ green-bag carriers.'' When the litigious 
Widow Blackacre upbraids the barrister who declines to argue 
for her^ she exclaims — " Impertinent again^ and ignorant to 
me I Ghtdsboddikins ! you puny upstart in the law^ to use me 
so, you green-bag carrier, you murderer of imfortunate causes, 
the clerk's ink is scarce off of your fingers." In the same drama, 
making much play with the green bag, Wycherley indicates the 
Widow Blackacre's quarrelsome disposition by decorating her 
with an enormous green reticule, and makes her son, the law- 
student, stagger about the stage in a gown, and under a heavy 
burden of green bags. 

So also in the time of Queen Anne, to say that a man in- 
tended to carry a green bag, was the same as saying that he 
meant to adopt the law as a profession. In Dr. Arbuthnot's 
" History of John Bull," the prevalence of the phrase is shown 
by the passage, '^ I am told, Cousin Diego, you are one of those 
that have undertaken to manage me, and that you have said 
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you will carry a green bag yourself, rather than we shall make 
an end of our lawsuit. Ill teach them and you too to ma- 
nage/' It must, however, be borne in mind that in Queen 
Anne's time green bags, like white bands, were as generally 
adopted by solicitors and attorneys as by members of the bar. 
In his " character of a pettifogger*' the author of " The London 
Spy" observes — '^ His learning is commonly as little as his 
honesty, and his conscience much larger than his green bag." 

Some years have elapsed since green bags altogether dis- 
appeared from our courts of law ; but the exact date of their 
disappearance has hitherto escaped the vigilance and research 
of Colonel Landman. ^^ Causidicus" and other writers who 
in the pages of that useful and very entertaining publication, 
Uoien and Queries^ have asked for information on that point 
and kindred questions. Evidence sets aside the suggestion 
that the colour of the lawyer's bag was changed from green to 
red because the proceedings at Queen Caroline's trial rendered 
green bags odious to the public, and even dangerous to their 
bearers ; for it is matter of certainty that the leaders of the 
Chancery and Common Law bars carried red bags at a time 
considerably anterior to the inquiry into the queen's conduct. 
But though that investigation did not give birth to the red bag, 
it is not improbable that it contributed to the final and uni- 
versal disuse of green bags. 

On other questions concerning lawyers' bags there is no less 
uncertainty. 

In a letter addressed to the editor of Notes and Queries, a 
writer who signs himself " Causidicus " observes — ^^ When I 
entered the profession (about fifty years ago) no junior bar- 
rister presumed to carry a bag in the Court of Chancery, un- 
less one had been presented to him by a King's Counsel ; who, 
when a junior was advancing in practice, took an opportunity 
of complimenting him on his increase of business, and giving 
him his own bag to carry home Ids papers. It was then a dis- 
tinction to carry a bag, and a proof that a junior was rising in 
his profession. I do not know whether the custom prevailed 
in other courts." From this it appears that fifty years since 
the bag was an honourable distinction at the Chancery bar, 
giving its bearer some such professional status as that which is 
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conferred by " silk'' in these days when Queen's Counsel are 
numerous. 

The same professional usage seems to have prevailed at the 
Common Law bar more than eighty years ago; for in 1780, 
when Edward Law joined the Northern Circuit, and forthwith 
received a large number of briefs, he was complimented by 
Wallace on his success, and presented with a bag. Lord 
Campbell asserts that no case had ever before occurred where 
a junior won the distinction of a bag during the course of his 
first circuit. '^ Now-a-days," adds Lord Campbell in a note, 
'' any young barrister buys a bag, and carries it as soon after 
he is called to the bar as he likes ; but when I was called to 
the bar, and long after, the privilege of carrying a bag was 
strictly confined to those who had received one from a King's 
Counsel. The King's Counsel, then few in number, were con- 
sidered oflScers of the crown, and they had not only a salary of 
40/. a year, but an annual allowance of paper, pens, and purple 
bags. These they distributed among juniors who made such 
progress as not to be able to convey their briefs conveniently in 
their hands." 

There is no record of the date when members of the jimior 
bar received permission to carry bags according to their own 
pleasure ; it is even matter of doubt whether the permission was 
ever expressly accorded by the leaders of the profession — or 
whether the old restrictive usage died a gradual and unnoticed 
death. The present writer, however, is assured that at the 
Chancery Bar, long after all juniors were allowed to carry bags, 
etiquette forbade them to adopt bags of the same colour as 
those carried by their leaders. An eminent Queen's Counsel, 
who is a member of that bar, remembers that when he first donned 
a stuflF gown, he, like all Chancery jimiors, had a purple bag — 
whereas the wearers of silk at the same period, without excep- 
tion, carried red bags. 

Before a complete and satisfactory account can be given of 
the use of bags by lawyers, as badges of honour and marks of 
distinction, answers must be found for several questions which 
at present remain open to discussion. So late as Queen Anne's 
reign, lawyers of the lowest standing, whether advocates or 
attorneys, were permitted to carry bags ; — a right which the 
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junior bax appears to have lost wlien Edward Law joined the 
Northern Circuit. At what date between Queen Anne's day 
and 1780 (the year in which Lord Ellenborough made his 
d6biU in the North), was this change ejQTected ? Was the change 
gradual or sudden ? To what cause was it due ? Again^ is it 
possible that Lord CampbeU and Causidicus wrote under a mis- 
, apprehension, when they gave testimony concerning the usages 
of the bar with regard to bags, at the close of the last and the 
beginning of the present century ? The memory of the distin- 
guished Queen's Counsel, to whom allusion is made in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, is quite clear that in his student days Chan- 
eery juniors were forbidden by etiquette to carry red bags, but 
were permitted to carry blue bags; and he is strongly of 
opinion that the restriction to which Lord Campbell and Cau- 
sidicus draw attention, did not apply at any time to blue bags, 
but only concerned red bags, which, so late as thirty years since, 
unquestionably were the distinguishing marks of men in leading 
Chancery practice. Perhaps legal readers of this chapter will 
favour the writer with further information on this not highly 
important, but still not altogether uninteresting subject. 

The Kherality which for the last five-and-twenty years has 
marked the distribution of ^^ silk'' to rising members of the bar, 
and the ease with which all fairly successAil advocates may 
obtain the rank of Queen's Counsel, enable lawyers of the 
present generation to smile at a rule which defined a man's 
professional position by the colour of his bag, instead of the 
texture of his gown ; but in times when ^^ silk" was given to 
comparatively few members of the bar, and when that distinc- 
tion was most unfairly withheld from the brightest ornaments of 
their profession, if their political opinions displeased the ^' party 
in power," it was natural and reasonable in the bar to institute 
for themselves an " order of merit" — to which deserving can- 
didates could obtain admission without reference to the preju- 
dices of a Chancellor or the whims of a clique. 

At present the sovereign's counsel learned in the law con- 
stitute a distinct order of the profession ; but until the reign of 
William IV. they were merely a handful of court favourites. 
In most cases they were sound lawyers in full employment ; 
but the immediate cause of their elevation was almost always 
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some political consideration — ^and sometimes the lucky wearer 
of a silk gown had won the right to put K.C. or Q.C. after lus 
name by base compliance with ministerial power. That our 
earlier King^s Coimsel were not created from the purest motives 
or for the most honourable purposes will be readily admitted by 
the reader who reflects that '^ silk gowns'^ are a legal species^ for 
which the nation is indebted to the Stuarts. For all practical 
purposes Francis Bacon was a Q.C. during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. He enjoyed peculiar and distinctive status as a bar- 
rister, being consulted on legal matters by the Queen, although 
he held no place that in familiar parlance would entitle him to 
rank with her Crown Lawyers ; and his biographers have agreed 
to call him Elizabeth's counsellor learned in the law. But a Q.C. 
holding his office by patent — ^that is to say, a Q.C. as that term 
is imdcrstood at the present time — Francis Bacon never was. 
On the accession, however, of James I., he received his formal 
i^pointment of K.C., the new monarch having seen fit to re- 
cognise the lawyer's claim to be regarded as a " special coimsel,'' 
or " learned counsel extraordinary." Another barrister of the 
same period who obtained the same distinction was Sir Henry 
Montague, who, in a patent granted in 1608 to the two 
Temples, is styled *^ one of our counsel learned in the law." 
Thus planted, the institution of monarch's special counsel was 
for many generations a tree of slow growth. Until George III.'s 
reign the number of monarch's counsel, Uving and practising 
at the same time, was never large ; and throughout the long 
period of that king's rule the fraternity of K.C.'s never assumed 
the magnitude and character of a professional order. It is im- 
certain what was the greatest number of contemporaneous K.C.'s 
during the Stuart dynasty ; but there is no doubt that from the 
arrival of James I. to the flight of James II. there was no 
period when the K.C.'s at all approached the serjeants in 
names and influence. In Rymer's ^^ Foedera" mention is made 
of four barristers who were appointed counsellors to Charles I., 
one of whom. Sir John Finch, in a patent of precedence is 
designated ^^ King's Counsel ;" but it is not improbable that 
the royal martyr had other special counsellors whose names have 
not been recorded. At diflerent times of Charles II.'s reign, 
there were created some seventeen K.C.'s, and seven times that 
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number of Serjeants. James II. made ten K.C.^s ; William 
and Mary appointed eleven special counsellors ; and the number 
of Q.C.'s appointed by Anne was ten. The names of George I.^s 
learned coimsel are not recorded ; the list of George II.^s K.C.^s, 
together with barristers holding patents* of precedence, com- 
prise thirty names ; George III. throughout his long tenure of the 
crown gave " silk^^ with or without the title of K.C., to ninety- 
three barristers ; George IV. to twenty-six ; whereas the list of 
William IV.'s appointments comprised sixty-five names, and the 
present queen has conferred the rank of Q.C. on about two 
himdred advocates — the law-list for 1865 mentioning one 
hundred and thirty-seven barristers who are Q.C.'s, or holders 
of patents of precedence, and only twenty-eight serjeants-at-law, 
not sitting as judges in any of the supreme courts. The dimi- 
nution in the numbers of the Serjeants is due partly to the loss 
of their old monopoly of business in the Common Pleas, and 
partly — some say, chiefly — to the profiiscness with which silk 
gowns, with Q.C. rank attached, have been thrown to the bar 
since the passing of the Reform Bill. 

Under the old system when *^ silk^^t was less boimtifiilly be- 
stowed, eminent barristers not only led their circuits in stufi*, 

♦ "About this time/' says Mr. Fobs, in hia account of the legal moTcments of 
Gleorge Il/g reign, " a custom was introduced of granting patents of precedence to 
■Dcb barristers as tbe crown considered proper to honour with that mark of dis- 
tinction, instead of appointing them king's counsel. It probably originated in the 
diTision of parties, and the disinclination of the sovereign to name those as his own 
ooonsel who were opposed to his ministry, and yet who, by their talents or 
command of business, had obtained a lead in the courts. They were entitled to wear 
• nlk gown and sit within the bar; and their pbces were generally assigned next 
after the existing king^s counsel. The only real distinction between them and the 
king's counsel was the privilege of being retained in cases of the crown." There 
was another point of real difference. Whereas a king's counsel at that time had 
aalaiy and perquisites, the mere holder of a patent of precedence had neither. These 
patents are sometimes granted to Serjeants who wish to take rank amongst queen's 
counsel. For instance, Mr. Serjeant Ballantyne and Mr. Serjeant Parry hold patents 
of precedence. 

t Seg'eants wear silk gowns in court ; but, as the coif is their distinctive badge, 
their rank is colloquially described by an allusion to that vestige of a headdress. 
When a barrister is raised to the rank of a serjcant, he is said to " take the coif," 
whereas counsel are said to take " silk" when they are made queen's counsel or 
receive patents of precedence. Serjeants who hold patents of precedence — like 
Bompas, Ballantyne, Kinglake, Manning, Parry — ^have taken both " the coif*' and 
"■ilk." 
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but^ after holding ofiSce as legal advisers to the crown and 
wearing silk gowns whilst they so acted with their political 
firiends^ they sometimes resumed their stuff gowns and places 
" outside the bar/' on descending from ofiScial eminence. When 
Charles Yorke in 1763 resigned the post of Attorney General, 
he returned to his old place in court without the bar, dad in 
the black bombazine of an ordinary barrister, whereas* during his 
tenure of ofiSce he had worn silk and sat within the bar. In 
the same manner when Dunning resigned the Solicitor General- 
ship in 1770, he reappeared in the Court of King's Bench, at- 
tired in stuff, and took his place without the bar ; but as soon 
as he had made his first motion, he was addressed by Lord 
Mansfield, who with characteristic courtesy informed him that 
he should take precedence in that court before all members of 
the bar, whatever might be their standing, with the exception 
of King's Counsel, Serjeants, and • the Recorder of London. 
Not less popular with the members of his profession than with 
the members of his party, Dunning received further gratifica- 
tion from the cordiality with which Mr. Caldecott and Mr. 
Coxe, two seniors of the utter bar, assured Lord Mansfield that 
his determination would give imqualified satisfaction to every 
wearer of the long robe. On joining the Northern Circuit in 
1780, Edward Law foimd Wallace and Lee leading in silk, and 
twenty years later he and Jemmy Park were the K.C.'s of the 
same district. Of course the circuit was not without wearers 
of the coif, one of its learned Serjeants being Cockell who, be- 
fore Law obtained the leading place, was known as " the Al- 
mighty of the North /' and whose success, achieved in spite of 
an almost total ignorance of legal science, was long quoted 
to show that though knowledge is power, power may be won 
without knowledge. 

In nothing did the spitefulness of Lord Eldon's essentially 
ungenerous nature display itself more offensively than in the 
determination which he showed to injure the professional status 
and prospects of lawyers who ventured to oppose his political 
views. Prom pure dislike of the thought that younger men 
should follow closely or at a distance in his steps to the highest 
eminences of legal success, he was disgracefully stingy in be- 
stowing honours on rising barristers who belonged to his own 
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party ; but his injustice and downright oppression to brilliant 
advocates in the Whig ranks^ merit the warmest expressions of 
disapproval and contempt. The most notorious sufferers from 
his rancorous intolerance were Henry Brougham and Mr. Den- 
man, who, having worn silk gowns as Queen Caroline's At- 
torney General and Solicitor General, were reduced to stuff 
attire on that wretched lady's death. So long as Eldon re- 
tained the seals neither of those gentlemen received the dis- 
tinction which they both richly deserved — and this not because 
George lY. cherished an incurable desire to injure the men 
who had zealously and honourably served his dishonoured queen, 
but because the Chancellor could not control his hatred for the 
men who had been true to their client and to Whig principles. 
^' No young lady,'' wrote the Chancellor, in a letter which is a 
curious illustration of Eldon's constitutional good temper, ^^ was 
ever so unforgiving for being refused a silk gown, when silk 
gowns adorned female forms, as Brougham is with me, because, 
having insulted my master, the insulted don't like to clothe him 
with distinction, and honour, and silk." 

Another but less splendid victim of Eldon's unfairness to his 
political adversaries was the Whig John Campbell, who ob- 
serves — *^ Of his stingy distribution of honours to the bar I 
must speak with forbearance, having myself been one of the 
sufferers. Although he himself had asked and obtained a silk 
gown at the end of seven years after his call to the bar, he de- 
clined to give one to me when I had been twenty years at the 
bar, and had for several years enjoyed the decided lead of my 
circuit. This, like the far more flagrant injustice done to 
Scarlett, might appear to have been from political prejudice ; 
but he treated still worse his particular friend, Charles Wethe- 
rell, who shared all his sentiments in church and state, besides 
eigoying deservedly high professional eminence, and who, when 
well stricken in years, was allowed to remain without a frdl- 
bottom wig to cover his grey hairs. These instances are pro- 
bably to be explained from a mere love of procrastination, and 
the dislike of being driven to decide upon the pretensions of 
other gentlemen at the bar of equal standing and more doubtful 
claims. But his conduct in not giving the rank of King's 
Counsel to Mr. Brougham and Mr. Denman was positively cul- 
paUci and proceeded from a sordid motive." 
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As in his letter to his daughter in 1825^ so also after his 
loss of office^ when jnstice had at length been done to Brougham 
and Denman^ Eldon tried to lay all the blame of his own mis« 
conduct on George IV. But however strong may have been 
that monarch's aversion for the Whig lawyers, it was con- 
trolled by the judicious counsels of Lyndhurst and the firmness 
of Wellington. 

It is worthy of notice that in old time, when silk gowns were 
few, their wearers were sometimes very young men. From the 
days of Francis North, who was made K.C. before he was a bar- 
rister of seven ftdl years' standing, down to the days of Eldon, 
who obtained silk after seven years' service in stuff, instances 
could be cited of the rapidity with which lucky youngsters rose 
to the honours pf silk, whilst hard-worked veterans were to the 
last kept outside the bar. Thurlow* was called to the bar in 
November, 1754, and donned silk in December, 1761. Six 
years had not elapsed since his call to the English bar, when 
Alexander Wedderbum was entitled to put the initials K.C. 
after his name, and wrote to his mother in Scotland, " I can't 
very well explain to you the nature of my preferment, but it is 
what most people at the bar are very desirous of, and yet most 
people run a hazard of losing money by it. I can scarcely ex- 
pect any advantage from it for some time equal to what I give 
up ; and, notwithstanding, I am extremely happy, and esteem 
myself very fortunate in having obtained it." Erskine's silk 
was won with still greater speed, for he was still in his fifth 
year of forensic standing when he was invited within the bar ; 
but his silk gown came to him with a patent of precedence, 
giving him the status without the title of a King's Coimsel. 

Bar mourning is no longer a feature of legal costume in 

* 8eTeral apocryphal or unquestionably fictitiouB stories were pinned upon 
Thnrlow's silk gown, one of which makes him indebted for his elevation to the old 
Duchess of Queensbury, who, delighted with his brilliant snccess in the great 
Douglas cause, said to the young man — "What can I do for yon?" "Give me a 
silk gown,'* was the blnnt answer. " A silk gown I'* cried the dnchess, in a shrill 
tone of lively astonishment. " What good can one of my silk gowns do you? You 
wooldn't make a pretty woman." Whereupon Thurlow explained that he had no 
intention to assume the disguise of female apparel, but wished for a silk bar-gown. 
Certain facts throw discredit on this story. Thurlow wore silk in Hilary Term, 
1762 ; the Scotch litigation in the Douglas cause, in which Thurlow had no part, did 
not begin till December, 1762 ; and Thuriow's great speech in the case at the bar of 
the HoQse of Lords was not made till 1769. 
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England. On the death of Charles II. members of the bar 
donned gowns indicative of their grief for the national loss, 
and they continued^ either universally or in a large number of 
cases^ to wear these wofiil habiliments till 1697, when Chief 
Justice Holt ordered all barristers practising in his court to 
appear " in their proper gowns and not in mourning ones^^ — 
an order which, according to Narcissus LuttreU, compelled the 
bar to spend 15/. per man. Prom this pecuniary statement it 
may be inferred that (regard being had to change in value of 
money) a bar-gown at the close of the seventeenth century 
cost about ten times as much as it does at the present time. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

HATS. 

NOT less famous in history than BradshaVs broad-brimmed 
hat, nor less graceful than Shaftesbiiry^s jaunty beaver, 
nor less memorable than the sailor's tarpaulin, imder cover of 
which Jefireys slunk into the Red Cow, Wapping, nor less 
striking than the black cap still worn by Justice in her sternest 
mood, nor less fanciftd than the cocked hat which covered 
Wedderbum's powdered hair when he daily paced the High 
Street of Edinburgh with his hands in a muflF* — was the white 
hat which an illustrious Templar invented at an early date of 
the eighteenth century. Beau BrummeFs original mind taught 
the human species to starch their white cravats ; Richard Nash, 
having surmounted the invidious bar of plebeian birth and raised 
himself upon opposing circumstances to the throne of Bath, pro- 

* Three generations of oar ancestors saw muffs very generally worn by modish 
men as well as by ladies. In Charles II.'s reign, young barristers wore mufis in cold 
weather, and the fashion survived the middle of the eighteenth century. A ballad 
of the period, describing the scene on the Thames in the winter of 1683-4, when • 
fair was held and oxen were roasted on the ice, notices 

" A spark of the bar with his cane and his muff;** 

and Alexander Wedderbum, recalling the appearance and demeanour which brought 
him his first fee at the Scotch bar, observed — " Knowing the character of my country- 
men at that time, I was at great pains to study and assume a very grave, solemn 
deportment for a young man, which my marked features, notwithstanding my small 
stature, would render more imposing. Men then wore in winter small muffs, and I 
flatter myself that, as I paced to the Parliament House, no man of fifty could look 
more thoughtful or steady. My first client was a citizen whom I did not know. He 
called upon me in the course of the cause, and becoming familiar with him, I asked 
him ' how he came to employ me ?* The answer was — ' Why, I had noticed you in 
the High Street going to court, the most punctual of any, as the clock struck nine, 
and you looked so grave and business-like, that I resolved from your appearance to 
have you for my advocate.* *' 
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duced a white hat. To which of these great men society owes 
the heavier debt of gratitude thoughtful historians cannot 
agree; but even envious detraction admits that they deserve 
high rank amongst the benefactors of mankind. Brummel 
was a soldier ; but Law proudly claims as her own the parent 
of the pale and spotless chapeau. When William of Orange was 
entertained by the Middle Temple^ a singularly handsome and 
accomplished student is said to have taken a prominent and 
energetic part in the preparations and ceremony. Bright and 
joyous in countenance ; slender in form and delicate in feature ; 
endowed with a musical voice,ready wit, admirable tact, and fault- 
less taste — this highly-favoured boy was on good terms with 
every member of the Society ; followed by students, petted by 
Benchers, applauded by the bar. On the occasion of the royal 
visit, William was charmed with the youngster's animation and 
gallant style, and delighted with the masque which was per- 
formed with the lad's assistance and imder his direction. " Mr. 
Nash,'' said the king, in his most gracious manner, "kneel 
there, and let me put my sword upon your shoulder." Un- 
willing to accept an honour that might rouse the envy of his 
companions and lessen his popularity, yoimg Nash bowed till 
his wig was within six inches of the ground, and then with 
mingled confidence and anxiety that well became his years and 
inexperience, exclaimed, " Please your majesty, if you intend to 
make me a knight, I wish it may be one of your poor knights 
of Windsor, and then I shall have a fortune at least able to 
support my title." " As you will, my boy," replied the sove- 
reign, with undiminished good humour; "but, unless I am 
mistaken, higher honours are in store for you/' And the king 
was right in that prediction. Ere his youth had fled, Richard 
Nash was a king himself! — King of Bath, with the cliief 
pump-room for a chamber of audience, and a white hat for a 
crown ! 

For let it not be imagined that in the days of his brightest 
glory. King Nash permitted his subjects to wear white hats. 
That pure and undefiled castor^ was for his head alone. The 

* In the jeux d'eiprit of WestmiiiBter Hall, the pun plays a somewhat too frequent 
and conspicuoua part. Amongst the apocryphal stories current at junior bar-tableSi 
is one that makes play upon Sir Frederick Pollock's name, and makes merry with 
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ensign of his authoritjr^ the emblem of his virtuous rule^ the 
symbol of his intellectual despotism^ it was preserved for his 
own royal use and honour; and the proud nobles of Great 
Britain^ having raised it aloft in the chief square of one of 
England's fairest cities, rendered it the homage of enthusiastic 
cheers, and, unlike the churlish peasants of Altorf, deemed it 
a privilege and a joy to be permitted to bow down before it. 

About lawyers' cocked hats a capital volume might be written^ 
that should contain no better story than the one which is told 
of Ned Thurlow's discomfiture in 1788, when he was playing a 
trickster's game with his fiiends and foes. Windsor Castle 
just then contained three distinct centres of public interest — 
the mad king in the hands of his keepers ; on the one side of 
the impotent monarch the Prince of Wales waiting impatiently 
for the Regency ; on the other side, the queen with equal im- 
patience longing for her husband's recovery. The prince and 
his mother both had apartments in the castle, her majesty's 
quarters being the place of meeting for the Tory ministers, 
whilst the prince's apartments were thrown open to the select 
leaders of the Whig expectants. Of course the two coteries 
kept jealously apart ; but Thurlow, who wished to be still Lord 
Chancellor, " whatever king might reign," was in private com- 
munication with the prince's friends. With furtive steps he 
passed firom the queen's room (where he had a minute before 
been assuring the ministers that he would be faithful to the 
king's adherents), and made clandestine way to the apartment 
where Sheridan and Payne were meditating on the advantages 
of a regency without restriction. On leaving the prince, the 
wary lawyer used to steal into the king's chamber, and seek 
guidance or encouragement firom the madman's restless eyes. 
Was the malady curable ? If curable, how long a time would 
elapse before the return of reason ? These were the questions 
which the Chancellor put to himself, as he debated whether he 
should break with the Tories and go over to the Whigs. Through 

the misfortune of a fvitne justice of the King's Bench, "who lost his hat at a Lord 
Major*8 "dinner to the judges." " Cockbum/* the hatless puisne^ inqoired of the 
Chief Justice, with mingled pathos and flippancj, " where on earth am I to look for 
mj coiUirT^ "I am sure I can't say. But can*t you contrive to manage with 
BoiUnx^" replied Sir Alexander, pointing to the Chief Baron's hat. Of course, there 
are several versions of this story. 
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the action of the patient^s disease the most delicate part of the 
lawyer's occupation was gone ; and having no longer a king's 
conscience to keep, he did not care, by way of diversion — to 
keep his own. 

For many days ere they received clear demonstration of the 
Chancellor's deceit, the other members of the cabinet suspected 
that he was acting disingenuously, and when his double-dealing 
was brought to their sure knowledge, their indignation was not 
even qualified with surprise. The story of his exposure is told in 
various ways ; but all versions concur in attributing his detection 
to an accident. Like the gallant of the French court, whose 
clandestine intercourse with a great lady was discovered because, 
in his hurried preparations for flight from her chamber, he appro- 
priated one of her stockings, Thurlow, according to one account, 
was convicted of perfidy by the prince's hat, which he bore 
under his arm on entering the closet where the ministers awaited 
his coming. Another version says that Thurlow had taken his 
seat at the council-table, when his hat was brought to him by 
a page, with an explanation that he had left it in the prince's 
private room. A third, and more probable representation of 
the affair, instead of laying the scene in the council-chamber, 
makes the exposure occur in a more public part of the castle. 
" When a council was to be held at Windsor," said the Right . 
Honourable Thomas Grenville, in his old age recounting the 
particulars of the mishap, "to determine the course which 
ministers should pursue, Thurlow had been there some time 
before any of his colleagues arrived. He was to be brought 
back to London by one of them, and the moment of departure 
being come, the Chancellor's hat was nowhere to be found. 
After a finiitless search in the apartment where the council 
had been held, a page came with the hat in his hand, saying 
aloud, and with great ndivetS, ' My Lord, I foimd it in the 
closet of his Boyal Highness the Prince of Wales.' The other 
Ministers were stiU in the HaU, and Thurlow's confusion cor- 
roborated the inference which they drew." Cannot an artist 
be found to place upon canvas this scene, which furnishes the 
student of human nature with an instructive instance of 

" That combination strange — a lawyer and a blosh ?** 

For lome days Thurlow's embarrassment and chagrin were 
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very painfiil. But a change in the state of the king's health 
caused a renewal of the lawyer's attachment to Tory principles 
and to his sovereign. 

Bearing testimony to the wisdom and gravity of the 
Chancellor's aspect^ Fox observed — '' It proved him dis- 
honesty since no man could be so wise as Thurlow looked." 
That this Chancellor with a sapient face used to wear his 
three-cocked hat in court, O'Keefe, the farce-writer, certifies 
thus : — " I saw Lord Thurlow in court ; he was thin, and 
seemed not well in health ; he leaned forward with his elbows 
on his knees, which were spread wide, and his hands clutched 
in each other. He had on a large three-cocked hat. His 
voice was good, and he spoke in the usual judge-style, easy and 
familiar." Of Thurlow^s appearance in the second year of the 
present century, John Campbell — ^who in that year saw the 
broken giant totter into the House of Peers — observes : " At 
last there walked in, supported by a staff, a figure bent with 
age, dressed in an old-fashioned grey coat, with breeches and 
gaiters of the same stuff, a brown scratch-wig, tremendous white 
bushy eyebrows, eyes still sparkling with intelligence, dreadful 
' crows' feef roimd them, very deep lines in his countenance, 
and shrivelled complexion of a sallow hue, all indicating much 
greater senility than was to be expected from the date of his 
birth as laid down in the Peerage." 

The lawyers of what may be termed the cocked hat period 
seldom maintained the happy mean between too little and too 
great care for personal appearance. For the most part they were 
either slovenly or foppish. From the days when as a student he 
used to slip into Nando's in a costume that raised the supercilious 
astonishment of his contemporaries, Thurlow to the last erred 
on the side of neglect. Camden roused the satire of an earlier 
generation by the miserable condition of the tie-wig which he 
wore on the bench of Chancery, and by an imdignified and pro- 
voking habit of '^ gartering up his stockings while counsel were 
the most strenuous in their eloquence." On the other hand 
Joseph Yates — the puisne judge whom Mansfield's jeers and 
merciless oppressions drove from the King's Bench to the Com- 
mon Pleas, where he died within four months of his retreat — 
was the finest of fine gentlemen. Before he had demonstrated 
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Iiis professional capacity^ the habitual costliness and delicacy of 
his attire roused the distrust of attorneys^ and on more than 
one occasion wrought him injury. An awkward, crusty, hard- 
featured attorney entered the foppish barrister's chambers with a 
bimdle of papers, and on seeing the young man in a superb and 
elaborate evening dress, is said to have inquired, ^' Can you say, 
sir, when Mr. Yates will return V* '' Return, my good sir V* 
answered the barrister, with an air of surprise, '^ I am Mr. 
Yates, and it will give me the greatest pleasure to talk with 
you about those papers.^' .Having taken a deliberate survey of 
the young Templar, and made a mental inventory of all the 
fjEmtastic articles of his apparel, the honest attorney gave an 
ominous grunt, replaced the papers in one of the deep pockets 
of his long-skirted coat, twice nodded his head with contemptu- 
ous significance, and then, without another word — walked out 
of the room. It was his first visit to those chambers, and his 
last. Joseph Yates lost his client, before he could even learn 
his name ; but in no way influenced by the occurrence he main- 
tained his reputation for faultless taste in dress, and when he 
had raised himself to the bench, he was amongst the judges of 
his day all that ReveU Reynolds was amongst the London phy- 
sicians of a later date. 

Living in the midst of the fierce contentions which dis- 
tracted Ireland in the days of our grandfathers, John Toler, first 
Earl of Norbury, would not have escaped odium and evil repute, 
had he been a merciful man and a scrupulous judge ; but in 
consequence of failings and wicked propensities, which gave 
countenance to the slanders of his enemies and at the same 
time earned for him the distrust and aversion of his political 
coadjutors, he has foimd countless accusers and not a single 
vindicator. Resembling George Jeffreys in temper and mental 
capacity, he resembled him also in posthumous fame. A shrewd, 
selfish, overbearing man> possessing wit which was exercised 
with equal promptitude upon firiends and foes, he alternately 
roused the terror and the laughter of his audiences. At the 
bar and in the Irish House of Commons he was alike notorious 
as jester and bully ; but he was a courageous bully, and to the 
last was always as ready to fight with bullets as with epigrams, 
fpiii though his humour was especially suited to the taste and 
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passions of the rabble^ it sometimes convulsed with merriment 
those who were shocked by its coarseness and brutality. 
Having voted for the abolition of the Irish Parliament, 
the Right Honourable John Toler was prepared to justify his 
conduct with hair-triggers or sarcasms. To the men who 
questioned his patriotism he was wont to answer, " Name any 
hour before my court opens to-morrow/* but to the patriotic 
Irish lady who loudly charged him in a crowded drawing-room 
with having sold his country, he replied, with an affectation of 
cordial assent, " Certainly, madam, I have sold my country. 
It was very lucky for me that I had a country to sell — I wish 
I had another.'' On the bench he spared neither counsel nor 
suitors, neither witnesses nor jurors. When Daniel O'Connell, 
whilst he was conducting a cause in the Irish Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, observed, " Pardon me, my lord, I am a&aid your 
lordship does not apprehend me -" the Chief Justice (alluding to 
a scandalous and false report that O'Connell had avoided a duel 
by surrendering himself to the police) retorted, " Pardon me 
also; no one is more easily apprehended than Mr. O'Connell'' — (a 
pause — and then with emphatic slowness of utterance)^— "when- 
ever he wishes to be apprehended.'' It is said that when this 
same judge passed sentence of death on Robert Emmett, he 
paused when he came to the point where it is usual for a judge 
to add in conclusion, " And may the Lord have mercy on your 
soul !" and regarded the brave young man with searching eyes. 
For a minute there was an awful silence in the court ; the bar 
and the assembled crowd supposing that the Chief Justice had 
paused so that a few seconds of unbroken stillness might add 
to the solemnity of his last words. The disgust and indigna- 
tion of the spectators were beyond the power of language, when 
they saw a smile of brutal sarcasm steal over the face of the 
Chief Justice as he rose firom the seat of judgment without 
uttering another word. On another occasion, whilst the state 
prosecutions were going forward, Lord Norbury appeared on 
the bench in a costume that accorded ill with the gravity of 
his office. The weather was intensely hot ; and whilst he was 
at his morning toilet the Chief Justice selected from his ward- 
robe the dress which was most suited to the sultriness of the 
air. The garb thus selected for its coolness was a dress which 

VOL. II. c 
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his lordship had worn at a masquerade ball^ and consisted of 
a green tabinet coat decorated with large mother-of-pearl but* 
tons, a waistcoat of yellow relieved by black stripes, and buff 
breeches. When he first entered the court, and throughout 
all the earlier part of the proceedings against a party of rebels, 
his judicial robes altogether concealed this grotesque attire; 
but unfortunately towards the close of the sultry day's work. 
Lord Norbury — oppressed by the stifling atmosphere of the 
court, and forgetting aU about the levity as well as the light- 
ness of his inner raiment — threw back his judicial robe and 
displayed the dress which several persons then present had seen 
Mm wear at Lady Castlereagh^s ball. Ere the spectators re- 
covered from their first surprise, Lord Norbury, quite uncon- 
scious of his indecorum, had begun to pass sentence of death 
on a gang of prisoners, speaking to them in a solemn voice 
that contrasted painfully with the inappropriateness of his cos- 
tume. 

In the following bright and picturesque sentence. Dr. Dibdin 
gives a life-like portrait of Erskine, whose personal vanity was 
only equalled by the egotism which often gave piquancy to his 
orations, and never lessened their effect : — " Cocked hats and 
ruffles, with satin small-clothes and silk stockings, at this time 
constituted the usual evening dress. Erskine, though a good 
deal shorter than his brethren, somehow always seemed to take 
the lead both in pace and in discourse, and shouts of laughter 
would frequently follow his dicta. Among the surroimding 
promenaders, he and the one-armed Mingay seemed to be the 
main objects of attraction. Towards evening, it was the fashion 
for the leading counsel to promenade during the summer in the 
Temple Gardens, and I usually formed one in the thronging 
mall of loungers and spectators. I had analysed Blackstone, 
and wished to publish it imdcr a dedication to Mr. Erskine. 
Having requested the favour of an interview, he received me 
graciously at breakfast before nine, attired in the smart dress 
of the times, a dark green coat, scarlet waistcoat, and silk 
breeches. He left his coffee, stood the whole time looking at 
the chart I had had cut in copper, and appeared much gratified. 
On leaving him, a chariot-and-four drew up to wheel him to 
tome provincial town on a special retainer. He was then 
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coining money as fast as his chariot wheels rolled along/' 
Erskine's advocacy was marked by that attention to trifles 
which has often contributed to the success of distinguished 
artists. His special retainers frequently took him to parts of 
the country where he was a stranger^ and required him to 
make eloquent speeches in courts which his voice had never 
tested. It was his custom on reaching the town where he would 
have to plead on the following day^ to visit the court over- 
nighty and examine its arrangements^ so that when the time 
tot action arrived he might address the jury firom the most 
favourable spot in the chamber. He was a theatrical speaker^ 
and omitted no pains to secure theatrical effect. It was noticed 
that he never appeared within the bar until the cause cilibre had 
been called ; and a buzz of excitement and anxious expectation 
testified the eagerness of the assembled crowd to see, as well 
as to hear^ the celebrated advocate. Every article of his bar 
costume received his especial consideration; artifice could be 
discerned in the modulations of his voice, the expressions of his 
countenance^ and the movements of his entire body ; but the 
oddest observer did not detect the artifice imtil it had stirred 
his heart. Kumour imjustly asserted that he never uttered an 
impetuous peroration which he had not frequently rehearsed in 
private before a mirror. About the cut and curls of his wigs^ 
their texture and colour^ he was very particular ; and the hands 
which he extended in entreaty towards British juries were 
always cased in lemon-coloured kid gloves. 

Erskine was not more noticeable for the foppishness of his 
dress than was Lord Kenyon for a sordid attire. Whilst he 
was a leading advocate within the bar^ Lord Kenyon's ordinary 
costume would have disgraced a copying clerk ; and during his 
later years, it was a question amongst barristers whether his 
breeches were made of velvet or leather. The wits maintained 
that when he kissed hands upon his elevation to the Attorney's 
place, he went to court in a second-hand suit purchased from 
Lord Stormonf s valet. In the letter attributed to him by a 
clever writer in the '' RoUiad/' he is made to say — " My income 
has been cruelly estimated at seven, or, as some will have it, 
eight thousand poimds per annum. I shall save myself the 
mortification of denying that I am rich^ and refer you to the 

c2 
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(joiistant habits and wboJe lifc .tzt cc hit Efe. Hie proof to my 
frioiula is easr. Mr taiijr * ItH i:r iLe hsst fifteen vears is a 
rooonl of the mc^t inc&^^nsiiu? amLucin'. MaHvSoos so«ils may 
iWwci you. perhaps^ to Lc«\i S:cjr=^:c.rs tmiei de riambre, and 
(?au vouch the anevdoce lia: cc ibe dav wfaoi I k»$ed hands 
for my apix^iutment to the o<5ce of Anoreer General, I ap- 
poartnl in a laced w^ttstooai tias ocoe Sci>c»l to his master. 
I bought the w^jdstcoa:* be: de5^:c<e tbe iiiaziaadon ; nor is this 
tlic onlv instance in wLvh I aai oiiisied to di^iinish mr wants 
and ap^x^rtion them to my TierT Hmired meaiiLSw Lady K 



will Ik* mv iriinessi thai iLnri! ht IkS arcctrrment I was an 
utter jiitranj^^r to the luxr^rr oif a r»:ciet-ba2idkeivhief." The 
IKH^kct-haudkerv'hief which rber: oame ir:o hb pjcjsession was 
8upjH>st\l to have Ixvn fovi'-d i:i the jacket cf the second-hand 
waist i\vit : ai\d JelvU alw^iT^ Eiairtained that, as it was not 
iHU\sidcTt\l in the ^Hirvhase* it nraiained the raJer's property, 
and did i\ot pass iuto the lawrtVs rlirhtfu! possession. This 
was the onlv haudkervhief which Loni Kenroci is said to have 
ever jx^cssi^sskxl, and Ix^d EIIenK^rvxi^ alhided to it when, in a 
ixnnvrsatiou that tumcil up^Hi the ecoi:v»my which the income- 
tax would ncvvssatate in all ranks of life, he obserred — " Lord 

Keuvon, who is not rerv nict\ intends to meet the crisis bv 

• • • 

lavin«: down his haudkervhietV* 

Of his lor\lship's w;»v of setting thrvxi^ seasons of catarrh 
without a haudkervhieC there are several stories that would 
scarvvly please the fastidious reader? of these volumes. 

Of his two wi^ ^oue ivnsiderably le^^ wv^m than the other), 
and of his two hats the better of which would not have £nneatlv 
distigunxl an old clothesman. whilst the worse would have been 
of service to a prv>fcssioual soareerv»w' Lord Kenyon took 
jealous care. The inferior wi^ wiks alwavs wv^ra with the better 
hat. and the more dilapidated hat with the supx^rior wis: : and it 
was noticed that when he appeareil in court with the shabbier 
wis he never removed his ckapr^m : whereas, on the days when 
he sat in his more decent wi^. he pnished his i^d cvx^kcd hat 
out of fiffht. In the privacy of his house and in his carriage, 
whenever he travelled beyond the limits of town, he used to 
lay aflde wi^ and hat, and cover his heail with an iJd red ni^ht- 
cxy. CoQcermng his great-coat, the original blackness of which 
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had been tempered by long usage into a fuscous green^ capital 
tales were fabricated. The wits could not spare even his shoes. 
*^ Once/' Dr. Dibdin gravely narrated^ '^ in the case of an 
action brought for the non-fulfilment of a contract on a large 
scale for shoes, the question mainly was^ whether or not they 
were well and soimdly made and with the best materials. A 
number of witnesses were called, one of them, a first-rate cha- 
racter in the gentle craft, being closely questioned, returned 
contradictory answers, when the Chief Justice observed, pointing 
to his own shoes, which were regularly bestridden by the broad 
silver budde of the day, ' Were the shoes anything like these V 
* No, my lord,' replied the evidence, ' they were a good deal 
better and more gcnteeler.' '* Dr. Dibdin is at needless pains to 
assure his readers that the shoemaker's answer was followed by 
uproarious laughter. 
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PART vm -lusia 

CHAPTER XLV. 

THE tIKGIVG BAKKI8TIB. 

SCHOLASTIC ditdidiiiaruuii aie thnost unanhnong in re* 
gMtiing a tante for mniic as a dangeroos propenaity in the 
jroung irtudent. Eighteen yean hare pasMd sinee this writer 
bewd an Oxford tutor implore a fireshman^ in whom he took 
friendly a« well as professional interest, to cast mnsical instm- 
menU from his room^ and to r^aid the choral service of his 
college chapel as a temptation rather than as a source of delight. 
The undergraduate had been found guilty of receiring, enter- 
taiuing, harbouring, and playing upon a certain cottage-piano 
which had been placed in hiB private chamber by a trustful 
tradenmau of the High Street ; and in mitigation of judgment 
the guilty youth, with mingled simplicity and impudence, had 
urged that his chief motive in ordering the pernicious piece of 
mechanism was a wish to make Ins academic cell remind him of 
bis own virtuous home in a distant province. '* I urge you 
again,'' said dear old Christopher Pontifex, to the great delight 
of a crowded ' lecture,' who were witnesses of the scene and 
bearers of the vicegerent's exhortation, " to throw that piece of 
fiiniiturc out of the window, or in some other way place your- 
self beyond its insidious influence. If you cannot overcome an 
absurd desire to make your room resemble a lady's drawing- 
room, retain the piano— but get rid of the works. That would 
be a step in the right direction. Your vision would be gratified, 
wliilBt your mind would escape a poison. In the pleasure which 
you derive fix)m the sight of a piano, I own myself unable to 
participate. To me a piano is a gloomy object, surrounded 
with mournful associations and sad memories. Let me tell 
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you '' (here Pontifex adopted a tone of overpowering solemnity) 
'^ the case of a grand-piano has^ ere now^ been the coffin in which 
the hopes of a loving parent have been consigned to the grave/^ 

Pontifex was an extreme instance of irritable antagonism to 
music and its professors. On all other questions he was a 
tolerant and enlightened man, pacific towards mathematicians, 
and ready to exchange the courtesies of Ufe with university re- 
formers. But let a single note of music strike his ear, and he forth- 
with began to chafe and Aime. His position in the college was 
unfavourable to his peace of mind, for his rooms were immediately 
above those of a musical professor, whilst over his head the 
bursar kept his quarters and a superb barytone voice. It was 
the belief of poor Pontifex that these artificers in sound were 
companions in a vile conspiracy to disturb his peace of mind, 
and drive him from the college by their abominable practices ; 
and certainly this unfavourable view of his neighbours was 
supported by the frequency with which the professor's organ and 
the bursar's voice disturbed him during hours of lecture. 
Again and again during the term he was compelled to summon 
his scout and say, '' William, be quick and ask Professor Wam- 
bleflew if he will do me the kindness to desist from — from — 
that noise.'' The bursar's melodious products were seldom of a 
kind that justified direct etpostulation ; and as Pontifex had too 
much prudence to make a fru»s about the minor demonstrations 
of the enemy, he rarely sent his scout to silence the barytone, 
but consoled himself imder its inflictions with an affectation of 
playful disdain for the vocal enthusiast. '' You have reason, 
gentlemen, to congratidate yourselves on the flourishing state 
of our college — the bursar is singing,'' was a form of satiric 
pleasantry that often gave him relief, and as often raised the 
laughter of his pupils. 

In the Inns of Court, even more often than in the colleges 
of Oxford and Cambridge, musical instruments and performances 
are regarded with aversion and abhorrence. Mr. Babbage will 
live in peace and charity with the organ-grinders who are conti- 
nually doing him an unfriendly turn, before the industrious 
conveyancer on the first floor will pray for the welfare of *' that 
fellow upstairs" who daily practises the flute or cornopean from 
11 A. M. to 8 P. M. The " Wandering Minstrels" and their 
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indbieTeinentfi are often mentioned with respect in the western 
<lnwij[ij^'roomii of London ; but if the gentlemen who form that 
4i«itmgui«}ied troupe of amateur performers wish to sacrifice 
titeir present popularity and take a leading position amongst the 
•K>euil uuiKanccs of the period^ they should migrate from the 
divtruft which delights to honour them to chambers in Old 
Square^ Lincoln's Inn, and give morning concerts every day of 
term time. Let them make the experiment, and see how long 
tL«y can pemcvcre in their melodious course without hearing 
iiiOfiw?tbing— to their disadvantage. 

Wiifking lawyers feel warmly on this subject, maintaining 
tlutt no man should be permitted to be an ama/eur-barrister 
«iid au amtf/eur-musician at the same time, and holding that 
Law^udents with a turn for wind-instruments should, like 
vermitif be himtcd down and knocked on the head — without 
\m!w. Strange stories might be told of the discords and violent 
deedn to which music has given rise in the four Inns. In the 
huii century many a foolish fellow was " put up'' at ten paces, 
I>ecaiji8e he n^iiiscd to lay down an ophicleide ; even as late as 
Oe^;rge I V/s time death has followed from an inordinate addic- 
tion U) the violin ; and it was but the other day that the intro- 
duiTdion of a piano into a house in Carey Street led to the 
d<MtnK;tion of three close and warm friendships. Those 
philanthropists, who for the sake of mankind would like to 
i»ee the entire race of lawyers removed from the land by one 
clean sweep, should achieve their desire by subjecting the ob- 
jectionable species to the influences of melody. Music has 
|K)wer to soothe the savage breast; but in the breast of a 
lawyer, whilst ho is at work, it rouses every smouldering spark 
of ferocity. Under all other circumstances a living illustration 
of the virtues of Christian civilization, the British lawyer may 
Ik5 transformed into a wild and bloodthirsty savage by the in- 
sults of sweet sounds. During the hours of business Cecilia is 
no Saint, but a malignant Fury, at whose command lawyers are 
prompt to lot loose the dogs of war — a demon at whose instiga- 
tion the wearers of the long robe would tear one another limb 
from limb. What orchestral force would be enough to do the 
business this writer does not venture to say ; but no observer of 
legal nature can doubt that the philanthropists aforementioned 
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might have their own way with the obnoxious profession if they 
planted a grand-piano on each staircase of the four Inns^ kept 
brass-bands at full play in the immediate vicinity of our courts 
of justice, maintained a steady riot in Chancery Lane with 
hurdy-gurdies and serenaders, and made a lavish distribution of 
Jews' harps and penny trumpets amongst the more youthftd 
clerks. 

So alive are lawyers to the firightful consequences of such a 
wholesale exhibition of melodious irritants, that a natural desire 
for self-preservation has prompted them to raise numerous ob- 
structions to the free development of musical science in their 
peculiar localities of town. In the Inns of Court and Chancery 
Lane professional etiquette forbids barristers and solicitors to 
play upon oi^ans, harmoniums, pianos, violins, or other stringed 
instruments, drums, trumpets, cymbals, shawms, bassoons, tri- 
angles, castanets or any other bony devices for the production 
of noise, flageolets, hautboys, or any other sort of boys — ^between 
the hours of 9 a.m. and 6 p.m. And this rule of etiquette is 
supported by various special conditions introduced into the 
leases by which the tenants hold much of the local house pro- 
perty. Under some landlords, a tenant forfeits his lease if he 
indulges in any pursuit that causes annoyance to his immediate 
neighbours ; under others, every occupant of a set of chambers 
binds himself not to play any musical instrument therein, save 
between the hours of 9 p.m. and 12 p.m.; and in more than 
one clump of chambers, situated within a stone's throw from 
Chancery Lane, glee-singing is not permitted at any period of 
the four-and-twenty hours. 

That the pursuit of harmony is a dangerous pastime for 
young lawyers cannot be questioned, although a long list 
might be given of cases where musical barristers have gained 
the confidence of many clients, and eventually raised them- 
selves to the bench. A piano is a treacherous companion for 
the student who can touch it deftly — dangerous as an idle 
friend, whose wit is ever brilliant; fescinating as a beautifid 
woman, whose smile is always fresh; deceptive as the drug 
which seems to invigorate, whilst in reality it is stealing away 
the intellectual powers. Every persevering worker knows how 
large a portion of his hard work has been done " against the 
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grain, and. iiL apitR <ir jpTinirfm*<rftwmwiifcTTi fnifnUtM^t ? — iiLkiam 
wlieai p[piwTir vqusb araiii have <witii^»fift Him ixmiL dntrr, and 
aar pianwTilp isscnw nir izum^Bnce wnnid bam beesa. pRunpdf 
accepted. Izl die piamu duEK [jirimmir vqiuea aie coiutaBtlT 
preaenc. and is tsui always ibnw ^ehmL reaMm — why rebictant 
ind-ascrj sbanld relax iia dsersuna^ Jkder aU, Fcmci&x was 
noc widkunc d[ii* mppQE? of dies w&ezL In: likenmi a piano to a 
cwflJn. 

JLs aoan aa a man. m an aacercnned pta&aBonaL fiiSDze,. ifc»» 
firipniiii are (piii!kac diacirvecnjc & ioiBoksnir and. s&amefiil canae 
fcr hia wane a£ '§aixesB : ami he meeo dueir mjiiHCice eitli^ hj' 
attnbozm^ hia iH tbicime altwecher laa die ** sIxei^ oul anowa 
oi: ootraeeona obrtnzie.'' or by tetany ic v^wn tz> some cxzctmi- 
stance which. iinfaiaiM*d by^cuiden are unable tao re^eaJEd aa the 
caisse of disaiitEr. An able bnc diaappoin^Hi nannber of die 
bar once smrelx obaerred lu chia wriser. ^ )[▼ fiuinze » the 
coDaeqTienceot*inirCaai&rid^iesree : if I had not been aaaoogst 
the finfi ftfe wnn^ltsn of mir jear. I :$buald have bad clienta 
and become a jnd^ : but die accomers fennd oat that I waa 
a mathnnack"ian.'^ Anocher ^uod txiemi saoi to diia witness, 
" Mt first step Jad for Die : aftinr blt call I took mr fint set 
of chambers on a bad staxrcasse ; attomers distxke men who Utc 
on bad staircases : bi?1ibre I fooiui oat xnr auBStake. the lower 
order of the prufesskn. took a diblike to me — and I never orer- 
came the prejudice.*^ IViotion to the poKte arts b the moat 
popolar of the manj imajiwAK7 canses to which barristera without 
briefii like to attribute the empdneia of their bagsw It is a 
respectable reason, rather tlatterin^ to the rietim^ and not alto- 
gether disgraceful to his fiuuilr. *^ He mmU give himself up 
to literature,*' observed honest George Wildman (M.R.C.S. and 
L.S.A., a respected metlical oflScer of the Ftumfuddle Union, 
CO. XorRJk), when he recently e3.plained why his brother Frank 
Amontillado AVildman (B^\. Oxou., Barrister-at-law, and the 
geuixis of the AVildman &mily) arrived at signal grief and 
Bright 's disease, just about the time when he ought to have 
mounted to the woolsack ; and this writer lacked the hardihood 
to 8|K'nk the truth, and say that the special object of Frank 
Anioutillado's devotion was not literature, but — gin-and-water. 
Young lawyers arc not often ruined by the polite arts. The 
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fingers of two hands could mark tlie number of Templars who, 
possessing the sagacity and perseverance and tact and sound 
health that are requisite conditions for the achievement of 
forensic success, have in the present century wasted their powers 
on dilettanieism — and been led away by vanity or foolish ima- 
ginations to callings for which they lacked natural fitness. 

One clever fellow might, however, be mentioned, who in a 
certain sense missed success at the bar through the dangerous 
gifts of a fine ear and taste for music, and an exquisite voice. 
As well-looking and well-read a young man as ever donned a 
barrister's gown, Fred Marshman joined the Home Circuit 
some thirty years since, and forthwith gained more than a lucky 
junior's '* fair share of business/' The son of a leading London 
solicitor, he had all the advantages of a good connexion ; and 
systematic education had given him the special knowledge 
without which no connexion, however good, can secure a 
young lawyer success. Fred had moreover good address, some 
natural eloquence, and a smile that alone would have made 
his fortune in some departments of life. He could command 
brie& — and do them justice. Naturally he loved pleasure, but 
he had shown himself not altogether incapable of self-control. 
With all these advantages he failed, and indirectly his ruin 
was brought about by his musical qualifications. It may 
not be supposed that these qualifications were of any but the 
highest order. His vocal power was such that the best operatic 
artists were delighted to sing with him in a private society to 
which none but the very best musicians could gain admittance. 
On circuit that voice made him very popular; and unfortu- 
nately it made him popular elsewhere. On an evil day, a 
great countess — no pen can do justice to the lady's social 
magnitude — ^heard him sing, and was so charmed with the 
performance, that she resolved on drawing him to her house, 
which, thirty years since, was a chief centre of fashionable 
society in London. It may be that the solicitor's son was 
snob enough to be dazzled by the splendour of the superb 
people who were good enough to '^take him up." Certain 
it is that he delighted in his West End Sclai. He soon 
became known as ^^the singing barrister;" and the singing 
barrister was a familiar visitor at the first houses of the town — 
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on evenings when the reception-rooms were thronged with com- 
pany, and also npon occasions when the owners of the " first 
houses'' were open to none but a few especial favourites. When 
the great people went out of town, the singing barrister went 
with them. For thrice two years he did his best to be the 
eflBcient slave of Fashion and Law, and fearfal at times were 
his exertions in this double servitude; but the struggle was 
so unsuccessful, that on entering the seventh year after his 
call he saw pretty clearly that preferment would never come 
to him through the ordinary channels of professional advance- 
ment, unless he turned away ifrom the flatteries of his illus- 
trious patrons and patronesses, and withstood " the allurements 
of gilded saloons.'* This sacrifice was beyond his fortitude, 
and he went on — ^hoping against hope, that the duke would 
get him a place, or that the marquis would speak in his behalf 
to the Prime Minister, or that by some magical process the 
countess's music-stool would be transformed into a judge's 
chair. 

Ten years since this writer shook hands with poor Fred 
Marshman, and bade him farewell on the deck of the vessel 
which carried him out to Australia. For some time he had 
been losing influence in Mayfair. The grandest of the grand 
people who took him up at five-and-twenty, resolved to lay him 
down at five-and-forty years of age ; and after many bitter 
and humiliating experiences — of which there is no need to 
speak minutely — ^he had come to the conclusion he ought to 
try his fortune at the colonial bar. Until the day of his de- 
parture firom the white cliffs of Old England, he maintained 
much of his original buoyancy and brilliance; but as he 
pressed this writer's hand for the last time, an expression of 
sadness and defeat covered the face on which time had put 
some ugly marks, and the eyelids which framed his brightening 
eyes seemed strangely fiill of crows'-feet. "There, good- 
by," he said, reading my thoughts ; " my hair is growing thin, 
my whiskers are iron-grey, my face is pasty, I have the body 

of an alderman, and the voice which ruined me 

Ah ! if I hadn't been a singing barrister, I might ere this have 
been a growling judge." 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

THE BATTLE OF THE ORGANS. 

SIR THOMAS MORE and Lord Bacon— the two most 
- illustrious laymen who have held the Great Seal of England 
— ^were notable musicians ; and many subsequent Keepers and 
Chancellors are scarcely less famous for love of harmonious 
sounds than for judicial efiBiciency. Lord Keeper Guildford 
was a musical amateur, and notwithstanding his low esteem of 
literature, condescended to write about melody. Lord JeflFreys 
was a good after-dinner vocalist, and was esteemed a high 
authority on questions concerning instrumental performance. 
Lord Camden was an operatic composer, and Lord Thurlow 
studied thorough-bass, in order that he might direct the 
musical %xercises of his children. 

In moments of depression Morels favourite solace was the 

viol ; and so greatly did he value musical accomplishments in 

women, that he not only instructed his first and girlish wife to 

play on various instruments, but even prevailed on the sour 

Mistress Alice Middleton '^to take lessons on the lute, the 

cithara, the viol, the monochord, and the flute, which she daily 

practised to him.'' But More's love of music was expressed 

still more forcibly in the zeal with which he encouraged and 

took part in the choral services of Chelsea church- — ^that old 

parish church of which so much might be said, and of which 

Mr. Henry Kingsley has written so well in one of his novels. 

Throughout his residence at Chelsea, Sir Thomas was a regular 

attendant at the church, and during his tenure of the seals he 

not only delighted to chant the appointed psalms, but used to 

don a white surplice, and take his place amongst the choristers. 

Having invited the Duke of Norfolk to dine with him, the 

Chancellor prepared himself for the enjoyment of that great 
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peer's society by attending divine service^ and lie was still occu- 
pied with his religious exercises when his Grace of Norfolk 
entered the churchy and to his inexpressible astonishment saw 
the keeper of the king's conscience in the flowing raiment of a 
chorister, and heard him give '' Glory to God in the highest 1'' as 
though he were a hired singer. " God's body ! God's body ! 
My Lord Chancellor a parish clerk ? — a parish clerk ?" was the 
duke's testy expostidation with the Chancellor. Whereupon 
More, with gentle gravity, answered, " Nay ; your grace may 
not think that the king — ^your master and mine — will with me, 
for serving his Master, be offended, and thereby account his 
oflBice dishonoured." Not only was it More's custom to sing 
in the church choir, but he used also to bear a cross in reli- 
gious processions j and on being urged to moimt horse when 
he followed the rood in Rogation week round the parish 
boundaries, he answered, '^ It beseemeth not the servant to 
follow his master prancing on a cock-horse, his master going 
on foot." Few incidents in Sir Thomas More's remarkable 
career point more forcibly to the vast difference between the 
social manners of the sixteenth century and those of the present 
day. If Lord Cranworth were to recreate himself with leading 
the choristers in Margaret Street, and after service #ere seen 
walking homewards in an ecclesiastical dress, it is more than 
probable that public opinion would declare him a fit companion 
for the limatics of whose interests he is the official guardian. 
Society felt some surprise as well as gratification when Sir 
Boundell Palmer recently published his " Book of Praise ;" but 
if the Attorney General, instead of printing his select hymns, 
had seen fit to exemplify their beauties with his own voice 
firom the stall of a church-singer, the piety of his conduct would 
have scarcely reconciled Lord Palmerston to its dangerous 
eccentricity. 

Amongst Elizabethan lawyers. Chief Justice Dyer was by no 
means singular for his love of music, though Whetstone's lines 
have given exceptional celebrity to his melodious proficiency : — 

"For piibliqne g^ood, ivhen care had cloid his minde, 
The only joye, for to repose his sprights, 
Was musique sweet, which showd him well inclind ; 
For he that doth in miuiqQe mach delight^ 
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A conscience hath diBposed to most right : 
The reason is, her sound within onr eare 
A Bjmpathie of heaven we thinke we heare.** 

like James Dyer, Francis Bacon found music a pleasant 
and salutary pastime, when lie was fatigued by the noisy con- 
tentions of legal practice, or by strenuous application to philo- 
sophic pursuits. A perfect master of the science of melody. 
Lord Bacon explained its laws with a clearness which has 
satisfied competent judges that he was familiar with the prac- 
tice as well as the theories of harmony ; but few passages of 
his works display more agreeably his personal deUght and 
satisfaction in musical exercise and investigation, than that 
section of the '^ Natural Historjr^' wherein he says, "And besides 
I practise as I do advise \ which is, afker long enquiry of things 
inmiersed in matter, to interpose some subject which is imma- 
teriate or less materiate ; such as this of sounds : to the end, 
that the intellect may be rectified and become not partial/' 

A theorist as well as performer, the Lord Keeper Guildford 
enunciated his views regarding the principles of melody in " A 
Philosophical Essay of Musick, Directed to a Friend*' — ^a 
treatise that was published without the author's name, by 
Martin, the printer to the Royal Society, in the year 1677, at 
which time the future Keeper was Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas. The merits of the tract are not great ; but it displays 
the subtlety and whimsical quaintness of the musical lawyer, 
who performed on several instruments, was very vain of a feeble 
voice, and used to attribute much of his social success to the 
constant study of music that marked every period of his life. 
" I have heard him say," Roger records, " that if he had not 
enabled himself by these studies, and particular his practice 
of music upon his bass or lyra viol (which he used to touch 
lute-fashion upon his knee), to divert himself alone, he had 
never been a lawyer. His mind was so airy and volatile he 
could not have kept his chamber if he must needs be there, 
staked down purely to the drudgery of the law, whether in 
study or practice ; and yet upon such a leaden proposition, so 
painful to brisk spirits, all the success of the profession, regularly 
pursued, depends." His first acquaintance with melodious art 
was made at Cambridge^ where in his undergraduate days he 
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took lessons on the viol. At this same period lie '^ had the 
opportunity of practice so much in his grandfather^s and father's 
families^ Tfhere the entertainment of music in full concert was 
solemn and frequent^ that he outdid all his teachers^ and be- 
came one of the neatest violinists of his time/' Scarcely in 
consistence with this declaration of the Lord Keeper's pro- 
ficiency on the violin is a later passage of the bic^raphy, where 
Roger says that his brother '^ attempted the violin^ being am- 
bitious of the prime part in concert^ but soon found that he 
began such a difficult art too late." It is, however, certain 
that the eminent lawyer in the busiest passages* of his labo- 
rious life found time for musical practice, and that besides his 
essay on music, he contributed to his favourite art several com- 
positions which were performed in private concert-rooms. 

Sharing in the musical tastes of his family, Roger North, 
the biographer, was the friend who used to touch the harp- 
sichord that stood at the door of the Lord Keeper's bed- 
chamber; and when political changes had extinguished his 
hopes of preferment, he found consolation in music and litera- 
ture. Retiring to his seat in Norfolk, Roger fitted up a con- 
cert-room with instruments that roused the astonishment of 
country squires, and an organ that was extoUed by critical pro- 
fessors for the sweetness of its tones. In that seclusion, where 
he lived to extreme old age, the lettered lawyer composed the 

* Descnbing Lord Gnildford*8 mode of life during his tenure of the seals, Roger 
North says — " He had no kind of vice or immorality within his walls ; and of what 
sort his remissions were (for some are necessary to life) I shall gire a fuller accoont 
afterwards. But it is decent here to name the chief, which was a solitary, or rather 
speculative, nse of music, of which he formerly took a relish at his going to bed, for 
which end he had an harpsichord at his bedchamber door, which a friend touched to 
his voice. But he cared not for a set of masters to consort it with him. And, unless 
it were once, under Purccll's conduct, I never knew him use such ; for there was 
fomewhat stiff in that way that was not easy.** In another part of the biography, 
Boger North says — " As for his music, I have alresdy mentioned his exquisite hand 
upon the lyra and bass-viol, and the use he made of it to relieve his solitude in his 
chamber. He had a desire to use also the theorbo and violin. He scarce attempted 
the former, bat supplied the use of it by the touch of his lyra- viol upon his knee, and 
■o gained a solitary concert with his voice. He attempted the violin, being ambitious 
of the prime part in concert, but 60on found that he began such a difficult art too 
late; and his profit also said nay to it, for he had not time for that kind of practice. 
It was a great pity he had not naturally a better voice, for he delighted in nothing 
Bwre tlian in the exercise of that he had, which had small virtue but in the tune- 
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greater part of those writings which have rendered him fami- 
liar to the present generation. Of his " Memoirs of Musick/' 
readers are not accustomed to speak so gratefully as of his 
biographies ; but the curious sketch which Dr. Rimbault edited 
and for the first time published in 1846, is worthy of perusal, 
and will maintain a place on the shelves of literary collectors by 
the side of his brother's " Essay.'' 

In that treatise Roger alludes to a contest which in the 
reigns of Charles II. and James II. agitated the musicians of 
London, divided the Templars into two hostile parties, and for 
a considerable time gave rise to quarrels in every quarter of 
the town. All this disturbance resulted from " a competition 
for an organ in the Temple church, for which the two compe- 
titors, the best artists in Europe, Smith and Harris, were but 
just not ruined." The struggle thus mentioned in the 
" Memoirs of Musick," is so comic an episode in the story of 
London life, and has been the occasion of so much error 
amongst writers, that it claims brief restatement in the present 
chapter. 

In February, 1682, the Benchers of the Temples, wishing to 
obtain for their church an organ of superlative excellence, in- 
vited Father Smith and Renatus Harris to compete for the 
honour of supplying the instrument. The masters of the 
benchers pledged themselves that ^^ if each of these excellent 

ableness and skill. He sang anything at first sight, as one that reads in a new book, 
which man/, even singing-masters, cannot do. He was a great trailer of songs, 
especially duets ; for in them his brother could accompany him ; and the Italian songs 
to a thorough bass were choice purchases ; and, if he liked them, he commonly wrote 
them out with his own hand. And I can affirm that he transcribed a book of Italian 
■ongs into a Tolume of the largest quarto, and thicker than a common prayer-book. 
And this was done about the time he had received the Great Seal ; for if he would 
discharge his mind of anxieties, he often took the book of songs and wrote one or two 
of tbem out. And, as he went along, he obserred well the composition and eleg^cies, 
as if he not only wrote but heard them ; which was great pleasure to him. His 
k>rdship had not been long master of the viol, and a sure concerteer, but he turned 
composer, and from raw beginnings advanced so far as to complete divers concertos 
of two and three parts, which, at his grandfather's house, were performed with 
masters in company ; and that was no small joy and encouragement to him. But it 
was not to be expected he should surmount the style and mode of the great music- 
master Mr. Jenkins, then in use where he came ; and afler his capacity reached 
higher, he had no time to be so diverted. Yet, while he was a Chief Justice, he took 
a fancy to set to music, in three parts, a canzon of Guarini, beginniog thus — Oor 
mio del, &c.'' 

▼OL. II. D 
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artists would set up an organ in one of the halls belonging to 
either of the societies, they would have erected in their church 
that which, in the greatest number of excellences, deserved the 
preference/^ For more than twenty years Father Smith had 
been the first organ-builder in England ; and the admirable 
qualities of his instnmients testify to his singular ability. A 
German artist (in his native country called Bernard Schmidt, but 
in London known as Father Smith), he had established himself 
in the English capital as early as the summer of 1660 ; and gain- 
ing the cordial patronage of Charles II., he and his two grand- 
nephews soon became leaders of their craft. Father Smith 
built organs for Westminster Abbey, for the Church of St, 
Giles-in-the-Fields, for St. Margaret's Church, Westminster, 
for Durham Cathedral, and for other sacred buildings. In 
St. Paul's Cathedral he placed the organ which Wren dis- 
dainfully designated a ^^ box of whistles ;'' and dying in 1708, 
he left his son-in-law, Christopher Schreider, to complete the 
organ which still stands in the chapel of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. But notwithstanding his greatness. Father Smith had 
rivals ; his first rival being Harris the Elder, who died in 1672, 
his second being Renatus Harris, or Harris the Younger. The 
elder Harris never caused Smith much discomfort ; but his 
son, Renatus, was a very clever feUow, and a strong party of 
fashionable connoisseurs declared that he was greatly superior 
to the German. Such was the position of these two rivals 
when the benchers made their proposal, which was eagerly ac- 
cepted by the artificers, each of whom saw in it an opportu- 
nity for covering his antagonist with himiiUation. 

The men went to work ; and within fourteen months their 
instrimients were ready for competition. Smith finished work 
before Harris, and prevailed on the benchers to let him place 
his organ in the Temple church, well knowing that the powers 
of the instrument could be much more readily and effectively 
displayed in the church than in either of the dining-halls. 
The exact site where he fixed his organ is unknown, but the 
careful author of '^ A Pew Notes on the Temple Organ, 1859^' is 
of opinion that it was put up " on the screen between the roimd 
and oblong churches — ^the position occupied by the organ until 
fhe present organ chamber was built, and the organ removed 
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there during the progress of the complete restoration of the 
church in the year 1843/' No sooner had Harris finished his 
organ^ than, following Father Smith's example, he asked leave 
of the benchers to erect it within the church. Harris's peti- 
tion to this effect bears date May 26, 1684 ; and soon after- 
wards the organ was " set up in the Church on the South Side 
of the Communion Table/' 

Both organs being thus stationed under the roof of the church, 
the conmiittee of benchers appointed to decide on their relative 
merits declared themselves ready — ^to listen. The trial began, 
but many months — ay, some years — elapsed ere it came to an 
end. On either side the credit of the manufacturer was sustained 
by execution of the highest order of art. Father Smith's organ 
was handled alternately by Purcell and Dr. Blow ; and Draghi, 
the queen's organist, did his best to secure a verdict for Benatus 
Harris. Of course the employment of these eminent musicians 
greatly increased the number of persons who felt personal in- 
terest in the contest. Whilst the pupils and admirers of Purcell 
and Blow were loud in declaring that Smith's organ ought to 
win, Draghi's friends were equally sure that the organ touched 
by his expert fingers ought not to lose. Discussion soon became 
violent ; and in every profession, clique, coterie of the town, 
supporters of Smith wrangled with supporters of Harris. Like 
the Battle of the Gauges in our time, the Battle of the Organs 
was the grand topic with every class of society, at Court and 
on 'Change, in coffee-houses and at ordinaries. Again and 
again the organs were tested in the hearing of dense and 
fashionable congregations ; and as oft;en the judicial committee 
were unable to come to a decision. The hesitation of the 
judges put oil upon the fire ; for Smith's friends, indignant at 
the delay, asserted that certain members of the committee 
were bound to Harris by corrupt considerations — an accusa- 
tion that was retorted by the other side with equal warmth 
and want of justice. 

After the squabble had been protracted through many months, 
Harris created a diversion by challenging Father Smith to make 
additional reed-stops within a given time. The challenge was 
accepted; and forthwith the Father went to work and made 
Vox Humana, Cremome, Double Courtel, or Double Bassoon, 

D 2 
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and other stops. A day was appointed for the renewal of the 
contest ; but party feeling ran so high, that during the night 
preceding the appointed day a party of hot-headed Harrissians 
broke into the Temple church, and cut Smith's beUows — so 
that on the following morning his organ was of no more service 
than an old linen-press. A row ensued ; and in the ardour of 
debate swords were drawn. 

In June, 1685, the benchers of the Middle Temple made 
a written declaration in favour of Father Smith, and urged 
that his organ should be forthwith accepted. Strongly and 
rather discourteously worded, this declaration gave offence to 
the benchers of the Inner Temple, who regarded it as an 
attempt at dictation ; and on June 22, 1685, they recommended 
the appointment of another committee with powers to decide 
the contest. Declining to adopt this suggestion, the Middle 
Temple Benchers reiterated their high opinion of Smith's in- 
strument. On this the Battle of the Organs became a squabble 
between the two Temples; and the outside public, laughing 
over the quarrel of the lawyers, expressed a hope that honest 
men would get their own since the rogues had fallen out. 

At length, when the organ-builders had well-nigh ruined 
each other, and the town had grown weary of the dispute, the 
Inner Temple yielded somewhere about the beginning of 168S 
— at an early date of which year Smith received a sum of 
money in part payment for his organ. On May 27th of the 
same year, Mr. Piggott was appointed organist. After its 
rejection by the Temple, Renatus Harris diWded his organ 
into two, and having sent the one part to the cathedral of 
Christ Church, Dublin, he set up the other part in the church 
of St. Andrew, Holbom. Three years after his disappoint- 
ment, Renatus Harris was tried at the Old Bailey for a poli- 
tical offence, the nature of which may be seen from the follow- 
ing entry in Narcissus Luttreirs Diary: — "April, 1691. Tlic 
Sessions have been at the Old Bailey, where these persons, 
Renatus Harris, John Watts, William Rutland, Henry Gandy, 
and Thomas Tysoe, were tried at the Old Bailey for setting up 
policies of insurance that Dublin would be in the hands of some 
other king than their present majesties by Christmas next : the 
jury found them guilty of a misdemeanour.'' For this offence 
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Bcnatua Harris was fined 200/., and was required to give 
security for his good conduct until Christmas. 

An erroneous tradition assigns to Lord Jeffireys the honour 
of bringing the Battle of the Organs to a conclusion, and 
writers, improving upon this tradition, have represented that 
Jefireys acted as sole umpire between the contendants. In 
his '^ History of Music " Dr. Burney, to whom the prevalence 
of this false impression is mainly due, observes — '^ At length 
the decision was left to Lord Chief Justice Jefferies, afterwards 
King James the Second's pliant Chancellor, who was of that 
society (the Inner Temple), and he terminated the controversy 
in favour of Father Smith ; so that Harris's organ was taken 
away without loss of reputation, having so long pleased and 
puzzled better judges than JeflFeries.'' Lord Campbell, who 
never fails to make the most of an opportunity for blundering, 
says of Jefireys : " He was not only famous, like the Baron 
of Bradwardine, for his chansons h hoire, but he had a scientific 
skill in music, of which we have proof at this day. There being 
a great controversy which of the two rival organ-builders. Smith 
or Harris, should be the artist to supply a new organ to the 
Temple church, it was agreed that each should send one on 
trial, and that the Lord Chancellor should decide between 
them. He decreed for Smith — the deep and rich tones of 
whose organ still charm us. Harris's went to Wolverhampton, 
and is said to be of hardly inferior merit." So also Mr. Poss, 
misled by an untrustworthy narrator of doubtful anecdotes 
and stale gossip, says of the judge, ^^ that he had some pro- 
ficiency in music, which sometimes 

' Has channs to soothe the savage hreast,' 

must be presumed firom his being chosen in 1681 as the umpire 
to decide on the relative merits of the two organs oflFered to 
the Temple, when he selected that made by Father Smith. 
The rival instrument went to Wolverhampton." Careful in- 
quirers have ascertained that Harris's organ did not go to 
Wolverhampton, but to Dublin and St. Andrew's, Holbom, 
part of it being sent to the one, and part to the other place. 
It is certain that JeflFreys was not chosen to act as umpire in 
1681, for the benchers did not make their original proposal to 
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the rival builders until February 1682 ; and years passed be- 
tween that date and the termination of the squabble. When 
Bumey wrote — '^At length the decision was left to Lord 
Chief Justice Jefferies, afterwards King James IL's pliant 
Chancellor,^* the musician was unaware that the squabble 
was still at white heat whilst Jefi&eys occupied the woolsack. 
On his return from the Western Campaign^ Jeffreys received 
the seals in September 1685^ whereas the dispute about the 
organs did not terminate till the opening of 1688, or at 
earliest till the close of 1687. There is no authentic record 
in the archives of the Temples which supports, or in any way 
countenances, the story that Jefireys made choice of Smith's 
instrument ; but it is highly probable that the Lord Chancellor 
exerted his influence with the Inner Temple (of which society 
he was a member), and induced the benchers, for the sake of 
peace, to yield to the wishes of the Middle Temple. It is no 
less probable that his fine musical taste enabled him to see 
that the Middle Temple benchers were in the right, and gave 
especial weight to his words when he spoke against Harris's 
instrument. 

Though Jefireys delighted in music, he does not seem to 
have held its professors in high esteem. In the time of 
Charles II. musical artists of the humbler grades liked to be 
styled ^' musitioners ;'' and on a certain occasion, when he was 
sitting as Recorder for the City of London, George Jefireys 
was greatly incensed by a witness who, in a pompous voice, 
caUed himself a musitioner. With a sneer the Recorder in- 
terposed — '^ A musitiouer I I thought you were a fiddler V 
" I am a musitioner,'' the violinist answered stoutly. ^^ Oh, 
indeed !" croaked Jeffreys. " This is very important — ^highly 
important — extremely important ! And pray, Mr. Witness, 
what is the difierence between a musitioner and a fiddler ?" 
With fortunate readiness the man answered, ^' As much, sir, as 
there is between a pair of bagpipes and a recorder." 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 

A THICKNESS IN THE THROAT. 

THE date is September, 1805, and the room before us is a 
drawing-room in a pleasant house at Brighton. The hot 
sun is beating down on cliff and terrace, beach and pier, on 
the downs behind the town and the sparkling sea in firont. 
The brightness of the blue sky is softened by white vapour 
that here and there resembles a vast curtain of filmy gauze, 
but nowhere has gathered into visible masses of hanging cloud. 
In the distance the sea is murmuring audibly, and through the 
screened windows, together with the drowsy hum of the languid 
waves, comes a light breeze that is invigorating, notwithstand- 
ing its sensible warmth. 

Besides ourselves there are but two people in the room — a 
gentlewoman who has said farewell to youth, but not to feminine 
grace and delicacy ; and an old man, who is lying on a sofa 
near one of the open windows, whilst his daughter plays 
passages of HandeFs music on the piano-forte. 

The old man wears the dress of an obsolete school of Eng- 
lish gentlemen ; a large brown wig with three rows of curls, 
the lowest row resting on the curve of his shoulders ; a loose 
grey coat, notable for the size of its cuffs and the bigness of its 
heavy buttons; ruffles at his wrists, and firills of fine lace 
below his roomy cravat. These are the most conspicuous 
articles of his costume, but not the most striking points of his 
aspect. Over his huge, pallid, cadaverous, furrowed face there 
is an air singularly expressive of exhaustion and power, of 
debility and latent strength — an air that says to sensitive 
beholders, " This prostrate veteran was once a giant amongst 
giants ; his fires are dying out ; but the old magnificent courage 
and ability will never altogether leave him until the beatings 
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of his heart shall have quite ceased \ touch him with foolishness 
or disrespect, and his rage will be terrible/' Standing here 
we can see his prodigious bushy eyebrows, that are as white as 
driven snow, and under them we can see the large black eyes,* 
beneath the angry fierceness of which hundreds of proud 
British peers, assembled in their council-chamber, have trem- 
bled like so many whipped schoolboys. There is no lustre in 
them now, and their habitual expression is one of weariness 
and profound indiflFerence to the world — a look that is deeply 
pathetic and depressing, until some transient cause of irritation 
or the words of a sprightly talker rouse him into animation. 
But the most noticeable quality of his face is its look of extreme 
age. Only yesterday a keen observer said of him, ^^Lord 
Thurlow is, I believe, only seventy-four; and from his appear- 
ance I should think him a hundred years old.'' 

So quiet is the reclining form, that the pianist thinks her 
father must be sleeping. Turning on the music-stool to get a 
view of his countenance, and to satisfy herself as to his state, 
she makes a false note, when, quick as the blunder, the brown 
wig turns upon the pillow — the furrowed face is presented to 
her observation, and an electric brightness fills the big black 
eyes, as the veteran, with deep rolling tones, reproves her 
carelessness : — ^^ What are you doing ? — what are you 
doing? I had almost forgotten the world. Play that piece 
again." 

Twelve months more ; — and the lady will be playing Handel's 

* The blackness of Lord Tbnrlow's ejes was not less remarkable than the white- 
ness of his ejcbrows. AVlien joung John Campbell saw him walk feeblj into the 
HoQse of Peers, the ex-Chancellor was in his seventieth year, and " his tremendous 
white bushy eyebrows" were remembered by the biographer after a lapse of nearly 
fifty years. Another narrator, describing Lord Thorlow's appearance shortly before 
his death, observed — " Uis large black heavy eyes, which he fixes at intervals upon 
yoo, are overshadowed with perfectly white eyebrows, and his complexion is pallid 
and cadaverous.'* Apparently, Mr. Creevy was much more impressed by the dark 
eyes than the white brows, for, with strange confusion, he recollected Lord Thorlow 
as a man remarkable for the blackness of his eyebrows. In his minute and life-like, 
but on one point instructively inaccurate, portrait of Lord Thurlow, the diarist says — 
" His black eyebrows exceeded in size any I have ever seen, and his voice, though 
by no means devoid of melody, was a kind of rolling, murmuring thunder." Mr. 
Creery is describing the great Chancellor as he was in the year before that of hi« 
deftih, when his enormous bushy brows had long lost their pristine blackness, and 
weie M white m alabaster. 
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music on that same instrument ; but the old man will not be a 
listener. 

From Brighton^ in 1805, let readers transport themselves to 
Canterbury in 1776, and let them enter a barber's shop, hard 
by Canterbury Cathedral. It is a primitive shop, with the red 
and white pole over the door, and a modest display of wigs 
and puff-boxes in the window. A small shop, but, notwith- 
standing its smallness, the best shop of its kind in Canterbury ; 
and its lean, stiff, exceedingly respectable master is a man of 
good repute in the cathedral town. His hands have, ere now, 
powdered the Archbishop's wig, and he is specially retained by 
the chief clergy of the city and neighbourhood to keep their 
false hair in order, and trim the natural tresses of their children. 
Not only have the dignitaries of the cathedral taken the 
worthy barber under their special protection, but they have ex- 
tended their care to his little boy Charles, a demure, prim lad, 
who is at this present time a pupil in the King's School, to 
which academy clerical interest gained him admission. The 
lad is in his fourteenth year ; and Dr. Osmund Beauvoir, the 
master of the school, gives him so good a character for in- 
dustry and dutiful demeanom*, that some of the cathedral 
ecclesiastics have resolved to make the little fellow's fortune — 
by placing him in the oflSce of a Chorister. There is a vacant 
place in the cathedral choir ; and the boy who is lucky enough 
to receive the appointment will be provided for munificently. 
He will forthwith have a' maintenance, and in course of time 
his salary will be 70/. per annum. 

During the last fortnight the barber has been in great and 
constant excitement — ^hoping that his little boy will obtain this 
valuable piece of preferment ; persuading himself that the lad's 
thickness of voice, concerning which the choir-master speaks 
with aggravating persistence, is a matter of no real importance ; 
fearing that the friends of another contemporary boy, who is 
said by the choir-master to have an exceedingly mellifluous 
voice, may defeat his paternal aspirations. The momentous 
question agitates many humble homes in Canterbury; and 
whilst Mr. Abbott the barber is encouraged to hope the best 
for his son, the relatives and supporters of the contemporary 
boy are urging him not to despair. Party spirit prevails on 
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either side, — ^Mr. Abbott's family-associates maintaining that 
the contemporary boy's higher notes resemble those of a penny 
whistle ; whilst the contemporary boy's father, with much satire 
and some justice, murmurs that ^' old Abbott, who is the gossip- 
monger of the parsons,^ wants to push his son into a place for 
which there is a better candidate." 

To-day is the eventful day when the election will be made. 
Even now, whilst Abbott the barber is trimming a wig at his 
shop-window, and listening to the hopeful talk of an intimate 
neighbour, his son Charley is chanting the Old Hundredth 
before the whole chapter. When Charley has been put through 
his Yocal paces, the contemporary boy is requested to sing. 
"Whereupon that clear-throated competitor, sustained by justi- 
fiable self-confidence and a new-laid ^^^% which he had sucked 
scarcely a minute before he made a bow to their reverences, 
sings out with such richness and compass that all the auditors 
recognise his great superiority. 

Ere ten more minutes have passed, Charley Abbott knows 
that he has lost the election ; and he hastens firom the cathedral 
with quick steps. Running into the shop he gives his father 
one look that tells the whole story of — failure, and then the 
little fellow, unable to command his grief, sits down upon the 
floor and sobs convulsively. 

Failure is often the first step' to eminence. 

* Old Abbott, the Canterbniy barber, discharged, for the benefit of the cathedral 
clergj, the same functions that, in the| following century, were so ablj discharged for 
the comfort and well-being of the Templars by Dick Danby, of whom Lord Campbell 
wrote : — " One of the most intimate friends I have ever had in the world was Dick 
Danby, who kept a hairdresser's shop onder the Cloisters in the Inner Temple. I 
first made his acquaintance from his assisting me, when a student at law, to engage 
a set of chambers ; he afterwards cut my hair, made my bar wigs, and assisted me 
at all times with his valuable advice. He was on the same terms with most of my 
forensic contemporaries. Thus he became master of all the news of the profession ; and 
he could tell who were getting on and who were without a brief — who succeeded by 
their talents and who hugged the attorneys — ^who were desirous of becoming puisne 
judges and who meant to try their fortune in parliament — which of the chiefs was in 
a failing state of health, and who was next to be promoted to the collar of SS. Poor 
fellow ! he died suddenly, and his death threw a universal gloom over Westminster 
Hall, unrelieved by the thought that the survivors who mourned him might pick up 
some of his business — a consolation which wonderfully softens the grief felt for the 
low of a favourite Nisi Prius leader." 
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Had the boy gained the chorister's place^ he would have 
been a cathedral servant all his days. 

Haying failed to get it, he returned to the King's School^ 
went as a poor scholar to Oxford, and fought his way to honour. 
He became Chief Justice of the King's Bench, and a peer of the 
realm. Towards the close of his honourable career Lord 
Tenterden attended service in the Cathedral of Canterbury, 
accompanied by Mr. Justice Richardson. When the cere- 
monial was at an end the Chief Justice said to his firiend — " Do 
you see that old man there amongst the choristers ? In him, 
brother Richardson, behold the only being I ever envied; 
when at school in this town we were candidates together for a 
chorister's place; he obtained it; and if I had gained my 
wish he might have been accompanying you as Chief Justice, 
and pointing me out as his old schoolfellow, the singing 
man.'' 
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CHAPTER XLyni. 

ACTORS AT THE BAR. 

SOME years since the late Serjeant Wilkins was harangu- 
ing a crowd of enlightened electors from the hustings of a 
provincial borough, when a stentorian voice exclaimed, " (Jo 
home, you rope-dancer !'' Disdaining to notice the interrup- 
tion, the orator continued his speech for fifty seconds, when the 
same voice again cried out, ^^ Go home, you rope-dancer !" A 
roar of laughter followed the reiteration of the insult ; and in 
less than two minutes thrice fifty unwashed blackguards were 
roaring with all the force of their lungs, ^^ Ah-h-h — Go home, 
you rope-dancer V^ Not slow to see the meaning of the words, 
the unabashed lawyer, who in his life had been a dramatic 
actor, replied with his accustomed readiness and effrontery. A 
yoimg man imacquainted with mobs would have descanted in- 
dignantly and with many theatrical flourishes on the dignity 
and usefulness of the player's vocation ; an ordinary dema- 
gogue would have frankly admitted the discourteous impeach- 
ment, and pleaded in mitigation that he had always acted in 
leading parts and for high salaries. Serjeant Wilkins took 
neither of those courses, for he knew his audience, and was 
aware that his connexion with the stage was an affair about 
which he had better say as little as possible. Instead of ap- 
pealing to their generosity, or boasting of his histrionic 
eminence, he threw himself broadly on their sense of humour. 
Drawing himself up to his full height, the big, burly man 
advanced to the marge of the platform, and extending his right 
hand with an air of authority, requested silence by the move- 
ment of his arm. The sign was instantly obeyed ; for having 
enjoyed their laugh, the multitude wished for the rope-daneer'a 
fsiplaaation. As soon as the silence was complete^ he drew 
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back two paces, put himself in an oratorical pose, as though he 
were about to speak, and then, disappointing the expectations 
of the assembly, deliberately raised forwards and upwards the 
skirts of his firock-coat. Having thus arranged his drapery he 
performed a slow gyration — ^presenting his huge round shoulders 
and unwieldy legs to the populace. When his back was turned 
to the crowd, he stooped and made a low obeisance to his 
vacant chair, thereby giving the effect of caricature to the 
outlines of his most protuberant and least honourable part. 
This pantomime lasted scarcely a minute ; and before the 
spectators could collect themselves to resent so extraordinary 
an affiront, the serjeant once again faced them, and in a clear, 
rich, jovial tone exclaimed, "£fi? called me a rope-dancer; — 
after what you have seen, do you believe him ?" 

With the exception of the man who started the cry, every 
person in the dense multitude was convulsed with laughter; 
and till the end of the election no turbulent rascal ventured to . 
repeat the allusion to the Serjeant's former occupation. At a 
moment of embarrassment Mr. Disraeli, in the course of one 
of his youthful candidatures, created a diversion in his favour 
by telling a knot of unruly politicians that he stood on his head. 
With less wit, and much less decency, but with equal good 
fortune, Serjeant Wilkins* took up his position on a baser 
part of his firame. 

The electors who respected Mr. Wilkins because he was a 
successful barrister, whilst they reproached him with having 
been a stage-player, were unaware how close an alliance exists 

* At Shaiiesbarj, in Dorsetshire, Serjeant Wilkins was less successfol in his 
endeaTonrs to control an angry election mob. The illegitimate son of a professional 
man, formerly resident in Shaftesbury, Mr. Wilkins was snccessively an apothecary^s 
apprentice, a strolling player, a clerk, an agent, before he entered the profession in 
which he achieved prominence and for many years earned a very large income. 
Prudence was not one of his characteristics, but he seldom acted more imprudently 
than when he presented himself before the electors of his native borough, intending 
to support with racy eloquence one of the competing candidates. Ferocious towards 
the man who by energy and intellect had raised himself to notoriety and apparent 
affluence, the rabble would not permit him to be heard for three consecutive minutes 
without an interruption. In vain the practised speaker exerted all his arts to pro- 
pitiate the rioters, who remembered that his birth was ignominious, and that his 
mother had been a washerwoman. For once cowed by contumely, the serjeant 
turned his back upon hb persecutors, and lacked nerve to show them his face again. 
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between the art of the actor and the art of the advocate. T 
lawyers of every grade and specialty the histrionic faculty is 
osefiil power ; but to tbe advocate who wishes to sway tb 
minds of jurors it is a necessary endowment. Comprisin 
several distinct abilities, it not only enables the orator to roue 
the passions and to play on the prejudices of his hearers, bu 
it preserves him from the errors of judgment, tone, iufluenc 
— in short, &om manifold blunders of indiscretion and tw 
by which verdicts are lost quite as often as through defect c 
evidence and merit. Like the dramatic performer, the court 
speaker, especially at the common law bar, has to assume var 
ous parts. Not only should he know the facts of bis brief, bv 
he should thoroughly identify himself with the cUent for whoi 
bis eloquence is displayed. On the theatrical stage mimeti 
business is cut up into specialties, men in most cases filling th 
parts of men, whilst actresses fill the parts of women; th 
young representing the characteristics of youth, whilst actoi 
with special endowments simulate the qualities of old age 
some confining themselves to light and trivial characters, whils 
others are never required to strut before the scenes with hurrie 
paces, or to speak in phrases that lack dignity and fine senti 
ment. But the popular advocate must in turn M every r&, 
If childish simplicity be his client's leading characteristic, hi 
intonations will express pliancy and foolish confidence ; or if i 
is desirable that the jury should appreciate his client's honest 
of purpose, he speaks with a voice of blunt, bluff, manly fr^nli 
ueas. Whatever qualities the advocate may wish to represen 
aa the client's distinctive characteristic, it must be suggeste 
to tbe jury by mimetic artifice of the finest sort. Speakin 
vS a famous counsel, an enthusiastic juryman once sai 
to this writer — " In my time I have heard Sir Alexander i 
pretty nearly every part : I've heard him as an old man an 
a young woman ; I have heard him when he has been a shi 
run down at sea, and when he has been an oil-factory in 
state of conflagration ; once, when I was foreman of a juiy, 
saw him poison his intimate Mend, and another time he di 
tbe part of a pious bank director in a fashion that would hav 
skimied the eyelids of Exeter Hall : he ain't bad as a desolat 
widow with nine children, of which the eldest is under eigb 
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years of age ; but if ever I have to listen to him again, I 
should like to see him as a young lady of good connexions 
who has been seduced by an officer in the Guards/' In the 
days of his forensic triimiphs Henry Brougham was remarkable 
for the mimetic power which enabled him to describe Mend or 
foe by a few subtle turns of the voice. At a later period, long 
after he had left the bar, in compliance with a request that he 
would return thanks for the bridesmaids at a wedding break- 
fast, he observed, that " doubtless he had been selected for the 
task in consideration of his youth, beauty, and innocence/' 
The laughter. that followed this sally was of the sort which in 
poetic phraseology is called inextinguishable ; and one of the 
wedding guests who heard the joke and the laughter, assures 
this writer that the storm of mirthful applause was chiefly due 
to the delicacy and sweetness of the intonations by which the 
speaker's facile voice, with its old and once familiar art, made 
the audience realize the charms of youth, beauty, and inno- 
cence — charms which, so far as the lawyer's wrinkled visage was 
concerned, were conspicuous by their absence. 

Eminent advocates have almost invariably possessed qualities 
that would have made them successftil mimics on the stage. 
For his mastery of oratorical artifices Alexander Wedderbum 
was greatly indebted to Sheridan, the lecturer on elocution, 
and to Macklin, the actor, firom both of whom he took lessons ; 
and when he had dismissed his teachers and become a leader 
of the English bar he adhered to their rules, and daily prac- 
tised before a looking-glass the facial tricks by which Macklin 
taught him to simulate surprise or anger, indignation or triumph. 
Erskine was a perfect master of dramatic effect, and much of 
his richly-deserved success was due to the theatrical artifices 
with which he played upon the passions of juries. At the con- 
clusion of a long oration he was accustomed to feign utter 
physical prostration, so that the twelve gentlemen in the box, 
touched by sympathy for his sufferings and by admiration for 
his devotion to the interests of his cUent, might be impelled by 
generous emotion to return a favourable verdict. Thus when 
he defended Hardy, hoarseness and fatigue so overpowered him 
towards the close of his speech, that during the last ten minutes 
he could not speak above a whisper, and in order that his whis- 
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pers might be audible to the juiy^ the exhausted advocate ad- 
vanced two steps nearer to their box^ and then extended his 
pale face to their eager eyes. The effect of the artifice on the 
excited jury is said to have been great and enduring^ although 
they were speedily enlightened as to the real nature of his 
apparent distress. No sooner had the advocate received the 
first plaudits of his theatre on the termination of his harangue^ 
than the multitude outside the courts taking up the acclama- 
tions which were heard within the building, expressed their 
feelings with such deafening clamour, and with so many signs 
of riotous intention, that Erskine was entreated to leave the 
court and soothe the passions of the mob with a few words of 
exhortation. In compliance with this suggestion he left the 
coiurt, and forthwith addressed the dense out-door assembly in 
clear, ringing tones that were audible in Ludgate Hill, at the 
one end of the Old Bailey, and to the billowy sea of human 
heads that slugged roimd St. Sepulchre^s Church at the other 
extremity of the dismal thoroughfare. 

At the subsequent trial of John Home Tooke, Sir John 
Scott, un^villing that Erskine should enjoy a monopoly of 
theatrical artifice, endeavoured to create a diversion in favour 
of the government by a display of those lachrymose powers 
which Byron ridiculed in the following century. *^ I can en- 
dure anything but an attack on my good name,'' exclaimed the 
Attorney General, in reply to a criticism directed against his 
mode of conducting the prosecution ; " my good name is the 
little patrimony I have to leave to my children, and, with 
God's help, gentlemen of the jury, I will leave it to them un- 
impaired." As he uttered these words tears suffused the eyes 
which, at a later period of the lawyer's career, used to moisten 
the woolsack in the House of Lords — 

" Because the Catholics would not rise, 
In spite of his prayers and his prophecies.** 

For a moment Home Tooke, who persisted in regarding all 
the circumstances of his perilous position as farcical, smiled at 
the lawyer's outburst with silent amusement; but as soon as 
he saw a sympathetic brightness in the eyes of one of the jury, 
the dexterous demagogue with characteristic humour and ef- 
frontery accused Sir John Mitford, the Solicitor General, of 
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needless sympathy with the sentimental disturbance of his col- 
league. " Do you know what Sir John Mitford is crying 
about V* the prisoner inquired of the jury. " He is thinking 
of the destitute condition of Sir John Scott's children^ and the 
little patrimony they are likely to divide among them.'' The 
jury and all present were not more tickled by the satire upon 
the Attorney Gteneral^ than by the indignant surprise which 
enlivened the face of Sir John Mitford^ who was not at all 
prone to tears, and had certainly manifested no pity for John 
Scott's forlorn condition. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

" THB play's THB THINQ/' 

TTENRY VII. is on the throne of England, and Cardinal 
J> J- Morton holds the seals and the royal conscience in his 
keeping. Possessing the condition and accomplishments of a 
courtly ecclesiastic, the Cardinal Chancellor is respected by 
those who from a distance watch his grandeur, and beloyed 
by the favoured persons who witness the virtues of his private 
life. United in his eminence the Sanctity of the Church and 
the Grandeur of the Law command the homage of all who 
either fear God or honour the king. His cardinalate is evi- 
dence of the peculiar favour with which he is regarded at Borne ; 
as Archbishop of Canterbury, he is followed with reverence by 
holy prelates and proud nobles ; as the sovereign's Lord High 
Chancellor he can raise the weak and crush the strong. 

It is Christmas-tide ; and the Cardinal's palace in Holbom 
is thronged with lords and ladies, gallant boys and fSBur girls^ 
smooth priests and crafty placemen, who have assembled in 
compliance with special invitation or ancient custom to render 
homage to his holy greatness, to feast at his tables, according 
to their various degrees, and then to dance beneath the mistletoe. 
Wise and gracious, the venerable man disdains no innocent art 
by which the powerful can be led to goodness, or the simple 
can be made happy; and at the present time he is passing 
through his reception-rooms, showering words of blessing and 
courtesy on his numerous guests. A smile lights up his plea- 
sant countenance, as he sees preparations for a play at the end 
of the gaUery. Ere three more minutes have passed he has 
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taken a seat of state in front of the stage^ and is watching the 
performance of a fantastic interlude. The piece is meagre and 
nnartistic ; but it ends amidst the applause of Englishmen whose 
grandchildren will some of them drink sack with William 
Shakespeare. The Cardinal laughs right heartily to the pre- 
lates and proud dames who have gathered round his seat ; and 
his delight is renewed when a smart lad, wearing a page's dress, 
the colours of which show that he is in the Archbishop's ser- 
vice, springs lightly upon the stage, and recites a set of witty 
verses—that having made sprightly fim of players and listeners 
conclude with a suitable compliment to the host. " By my 
word, young master, you should wear such a cap as mine,'' 
cries the Cardinal's fool,^ jingling his bells, and capering up 
to the beardless performer, of whom he is already jealous. 

" Lad, thou hast a merry humour — come hither," says the 
Cardinal, beckoning to the boy, who in a trice has skipped past 
the jester and fallen on his knee before the Archbishop. 

" My Lord Cardinal," says the boy in a sweet, tremulous 
voice, ^' pardon my froward pertness. The pleasure of the 
revels hath well-nigh put me in a phrensy." 

" Thou wearest my livery, child," answers the old man, 
kindly, placing his hand upon the stripling ; ^^ but still I must 
do thee the slight to ask thy name." 

" Thomas More — ^with your grace's good leave," answers 
the boy, rising from his knee and bowing gracefully. 

* Of Cardinal Mortoii*B fool not mnch is known ; but Wolaej^s jester, " Patch," and 
8ir Thomas More*8 fool, "Pattison," are familiar friends to every reader of English 
history. After his fall, Wolsej sent ** Patch" as an humble offering to the king, 
obsenring to Sir Harry Norris, the king's messenger — " I am sorry that I have no 
condign token to send to the king ; but if yon would present the king with this poor 
fool, I trust his highness would accept him well ; for surely, for a nobleman's pleasure, 
he is worth a thousand pounds." Sir Thomas More's fool was Pattison, whose portrait 
is a feature of Holbein's well-known picture of the More family ; but the few 
specimens that we possess of the varlet's wit do not make him appear deserving of 
the compliment thus paid him by the artist. On More's fall, Pattison, passed into the 
hands of the Lord Mayor of the City of London, and doubtless gave much satis- 
(jution to the citizens. In a note appended to a passage in his memoir of Wolsey, 
Lord CampbeU observes — " A fool was so necessary to the establishment of a Lord 
Chancellor, that we shall find one in the household of Sir Thomas Mora. It is very 
doubtful when ChanctUor$ ceased to have about them any such character.^* By somo 
persons, familiar with Chancery practice and the Chancery bar, it is maintained that 
ChancelloTB have not even yet ceased to have such characters in attendance upon them. 

b2 
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" Ah, true — the son of Sir John More, an honourable and 
wise judge. Thomas^ thou hast wit that will do thy father 
credit — be mindful to imitate his virtue/' 

After a few courteous words^ the Cardinal dismisses his page ; 
and when the lad^ covered with blushes and filled with joy, 
has withdrawn, the great ecclesiastic says to those next him, 
^' Whosoever shall live to see it — that child will prove a mar- 
vellous rare man/'* 

Following the example set by the nobility in their castles 
and civic palaces, the Inns of Court set apart certain days of 
. the year for feasting and revelry, and amongst the diversions 
with which the lawyers recreated themselves at these periods 
of rejoicing, the rude Prc-Shakespearian dramas took a pro- 
minent place. So far back as a.d. 1431 the Masters of the 
Lincoln's Inn Bench restricted the number of annual revels to 
four — ^ one at the feast of AU-Hallown, another at the feast of 
St. Erkenwald ; the third at the feast of the Purification of 
our Lady ; and the 4*^ at Midsummer.'' The ceremonials of 
these holidays were various ; but the brief and sometimes un- 
intelligible notices of the chroniclers give us sufficiently vivid 
pictures of the boisterous jollity and riotous excess that marked 
the proceedings. Miracle plays and xnoralities, dancing and 
music, fantastic processions and mad pranks, spurred on the 
hours that were not devoted to heavy meals and deep potations. 
In the merriments of the different Inns there was a pleasant 
diversity — with regard to the duration and details of the enter- 
tainments : and occasionally the members of the four societies 
acted with so little concert that their festivals, falling at exactly 
the same time, were productive of rivalry and disappoint- 
ments. Dugdale thinks that the Christmas revels were not re- 
gularly kept in Lincoln's Inn during the reign of Henry VIII. ; 
and draws attention to an order made by the benchers of 

* " For the Cardinal often would make trial of his present wit, eBpeciallj at 
Christmas merriments, when having plajs for his recreation, this youth would 
suddenly step up amongst the players, and never studjring before upon the matter, 
make often a part of his own invention, which was so witty and full of jests, that he 
alone made more sport than all the players beside ; for which his towardliness, the 
Cardinal much delighted in him, and would say of him unto divers of the nobility 
who at sundry times dined with him — * This child here, waiting at the table, whoso- 
ever ahall live to see, wiU prove a marveUous rare man.' " — Mare's Life. 
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that house on 27 Nov., 22 H. VIII., the record of which runs 
thus : — " It is agreed that ip the two Temples do kepe Chryste- 
mas, then the Chrystemas to be kept here ; and to know this, 
the Steward of the House ys commanded to get knowledge, 
iind to advertise my masters by the next day at night.'^ 

But notwithstanding changes and novelties, the main features 
of a revel in an Inn of Court were always much the same. 
Some member of the society, conspicuous for rank or wit or 
style, or for a combination of these qualities, was elected King 
of the Revel, and until the close of the long frolic he was 
despot and sole master of the position — so long as he did not 
disregard a few not vexatious conditions by which the 
benchers limited his authority. He surrounded himself with 
a mock coiirt, exacted homage from barristers and students, 
made proclamations to his loyal children, sate on a throne at 
daily banquets, and never appeared in public without a body- 
guard, and a numerous company of musicians, to protect his 
person and delight his car.^ 

The wit and accomplishments of the younger lawyers were 
signally displayed in the dramatic interludes that usually 
enlivened these somewhat heavy and sluggish jollifications. 

* Of the " CbriBtmasses" at Lincoln's Inn, Dngdale sajs, "I shall here only in 
brief obsenre : that the first order wherewith I have met, which maketh any mention 
of these solemnities at this House, was in 9 Hen. 8, it being then agreed and ordained 
that he who should aAer that time be chosen King on Christmas Day ought then to 
occupy the said room, if he were present ; and in his absence, of the marshal, for the 
time being, by the ad\ice of the utter barristers present, to name another. And for 
learning of young gentlemen to do service, that the marshal should sit as King on 
New Year's Day, and have like service as on Christmas Day ; and the Master of the 
Revells, during dinner time, supply the marshal's room. Moreover, that the King of 
Cockneys, on Childermas Day, should sit and have due service ; and that he and all 
his o£5cer8 should use honest manner and good order, without any waste or destruction 
making, in wine, brawn, chely, or other vitails ; as also, that he and his marshal, 
butler, and constable marshal, should have their lawful and honest commandments 
by delivery of the officers of the Christmas ; and that the said King of Cockneys, ne 
none of his officers, medyl in the buttery, nor in the stuard of Christmas his office, 
upon pain of 40«. for every such meddling. And, lastly, that Jack Straw, and all his 
adherents, should be thenceforth utterly banisht, and no more to be used in this 
houae, upon pain to forfeit for every time five pounds, to be levied on every fellow 
hapning to offend against this rule." These prohibitory ordinances are conclusive 
tettiinony that even so early as the ninth year of Henry VIII. the revels had pro- 
duced excesses in their nature similar to those more scandalous abuses against which 
Symonds D'Ewes exclaimed in the foUowing century. 
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Not only did they write the pieces, and put them before the 
audience with cunning devices for the production of scenic 
eflfect, but they were their own actors. It was not long before 
their ^' moralities^^ were seasoned with political sentiments and 
allusions to public affairs. For instance, when Wolsey was in 
the fulness of his power, Serjeant Boo ventured to satirize the 
Cardinal in a masque with which Gray's Inn entertained 
Henry VIII. and his courtiers. Hall records that, ''This 
plaie was so set fiirth with riche and costlie apparel, with 
strange diuises of maskes and morrishes, that it was highly 
praised of all menne saving the Cardinall, whiche imagined that 
the plaie had been deuised of him, and in greate furie sent for 
the said Maister Roo, and toke from hym his coife, and sent 
him to the Flete, and after he sent for the yoong gentlemen 
that plaied in the plaie, and them highly rebuked and threat- 
ened, and sent one of them, called Thomas Moyle, of Kent, to 
the Flete ; but by means of frendes Master Roo and he wer 
dcliuered at last.'' The author stoutly denied that he intended 
to satirize the Cardinal ; and the chronicler, believing the Ser- 
jeant's assertions, observes, "This plaie sore displeased the 
Cardinall, and yet it was never meant to him." That the 
presentation of plays was a usual feature of the festivals at 
Gray's Inn, may be inferred from the passage where Dugdale, 
in his notes on that society, says : — " In 4 Edw. VI. (17 Nov.), 
it was also ordered that henceforth there should be no comedies 
called Interludes in this House out of Term time, but when the 
Feast of the Nativity of our Lord is solemnly observed. And 
that when there shall be any such comedies, then all the 
society at that time in commons to bear the charge of the 
apparel." 

Notwithstanding her anxiety for the maintenance of good 
discipline in the Inns of Coiirt, Queen Elizabeth encouraged 
the Societies to celebrate their feasts with costliness and liberal 
hospitality, and her taste for dramatic entertainments increased 
the splendour and frequency of theatrical diversions amongst 
the lawyers. Christopher Hatton's name is connected with 
the history of the English drama, by the acts which he contri- 
buted to *' The Tragedie of Tancred and Gismunda, compiled 
by the gentlemen of the Inner Temple, and by them presented 
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before her majestie ;'' and he was one of the chief actors in 
that ponderous and extravagant mummery with which the 
Inner Temple kept Christmas in the fourth year of Elizabeth's 
reign. 

The circumstances of that festival merit special notice. 

In the third year of Elizabeth's reign the Middle Temple 
and the Inner Temple were at fierce war, the former society 
having laid claim to Lyon's Inn, which had been long regarded 
as a dependency of the Inner Temple. The two Chief Justices, 
Sir Robert Catlyn and Sir James Dyer, were known to think 
well of the claimant's title, and the masters of the Inner Temple 
bench anticipated an adverse decision, when Lord Robert 
Dudley (afterwards Earl of Leicester) came to their relief with 
an order from Queen Elizabeth enjoining the Middle Templars 
no longer to vex their neighbours in the matter. Submission 
being the only course open to them, the lawyers of Middle 
Temple desisted &om their claim; and the Masters of the 
Inner Temple Bench expressed their great gratitude to Lord 
Robert Dudley, " by ordering and enacting that no person or 
persons of their society that then were, or thereafter should be, 
should be retained of councell against him the said Lord 
Robert, or his heirs; and that the arms of the said Lord 
Robert should be set up and placed in some convenient place 
in their Hall as a continual monument of his lordship's favour 
unto them." 

Further honours were paid to this nobleman at the ensuing 
Christmas, when the Inner Temple held a revel of unusual 
magnificence, and made Lord Robert the ruler of the riot. 
"Whilst the holidays lasted the young lord's title and style were 
*' PaUaphilos, Prince of Sophie, High Constable Marshal of the 
Knights Templars, and Patron of the Honourable Order of 
Pegasus." And he kept a stately court, having for his chief 
ofiScers — ^Mr. Onslow (Lord Chancellor), Anthony Stapleton 
(Lord Treasurer), Robert Kelway (Lord Privy Seal), John 
Puller (Chief Justice of the King's Bench), William Pole 
(Chief Justice of the Common Pleas), Roger Manwood (Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer), Mr. Bashe (Steward of the House- 
hold), Mr. Copley (Marshall of the Household), Mr. Paten 
(Chief Butler), Christopher Hatton (Master of the Game), 
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Messieurs Blaston^ Yorke, Periston, Jervise (Masters of the 
Revells), Mr. Parker (Lieutenant of the Tower), Mr. Kendall 
(Carver), Mr. Martyn (Ranger of the Forests), and Mr. 
Stradling (Sewer). Besides these eighteen placemen, Palla- 
philos had many other mock officers, whose names are not 
recorded, and he was attended by a body-guard of fourscore 
members of the Inn. 

From the pages of Grcrard Leigh^ and Dugdale, the reader 

* The account given of this superb Christmas Bevel bj Gerard Leigh, in hii 
" Accidence of Armory/* runs thus : — " After I had travailed through the east parti 
of the unknow world, to understand of deedes of armes, and so arriving in the £ur 
river Thames, I landed within half a league from the city of London ; which was (as I 
coiydctnre) in December last ; and drawing near the city, suddenly heard the shot 
of double cannons, in so great a number and so terrible, that it darkened the whole 
ayr ; wherewith, although I was in my native country, yet stood I amazed, not 
knowing what it meant. Thus, as I abode in despair, either to return or continue my 
former purpose, I chanced to see coming towards me an honest citizen, clothed in a 
long garment, keeping the highway, seeming to walk for his recreation, which 
prognosticated rather peace than perill ; of whom I demanded the cause of this great 
shot ; who friendly answered. 'It is,' quoth he, a * warning shot to the Constable 
Marshal of the Inner Temple to prepare to dinner.* ' Why,' said I, ' what is he of 
that estate that seeketh no other means to warn his officers than with so terrible * 
shot in so peaceable a country ?* ' Marry,' saith he, ' he uttereth himself the better 
to be that officer whose name he beareth.' 

" I then demanded what province did he govern that needeth such an officer. He 
answered me, the province was not great in quantity, but antient in true nobili^. 
* A place,' saith he, *privileg'd by the most excellent Princess the High (^ovemonr 
of the whole island, wherein are store of gentlemen of the whole realm, that repair 
thither to learn to rule and obey by law, to yield their fleece to their prince and 
commonweal ; as also to use all other exercises of body and mind whereonto nature 
most ably serveth to adorn, by speaking, countenance, gesture, and use of apparel, the 
person of a gentleman ; whereby amity is obtained and continued, that gentlemen of 
all countries in their young years, nourished together in one place, with such comely 
order and daily conference, are knit by continual acquaintance in such unity of 
mindcs and manners as lightly never is severed, than which is nothing more pio> 
fitable to the commonweal.' 

" And after he had told me thus much of honour of the place, I commended in my 
own conceit the policy of the govemour, which seemed to utter in itself the foundation 
of a good commonweal ; for that the best of their people from tender years trained 
up in precepts of justice, it could not choose but yield forth a profitable people to * 
wise commonweid ; wherefore I determined with myself to make proof of what I 
heard by report. 

" The next day I thought for my pastime to walk to this Temple, and entering in 
at the gates, I found the building nothing costly ; but many comely gentlemen of £koe 
■ad person, and thereto very courteous, saw I to pass to and fro, so as it seemed a 
priaoe's port to be at hand ; and passing forward entered into a church of antient 
Wldiag^ wbATBin were many monuments of noble personages, armed in knightly 
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can obtain a suflSciently minute account of the pompous cere- 
monials and heavy buffooneries of the season. He may learn 
some of the special services and contributions which Prince 
Pallaphilos required of his chief courtiers, and take note how 
Mr. Paten, as Chief Butler, had to provide seven dozen silver 
and gilt spoons, twelve dozen silver and gilt salt-cellars, twenty 
silver and gilt candlesticks, twenty fine large table-cloths of 
damask and diaper, twenty dozen white napkins, three dozen 



hftbit, with the cotes depainted in ancient shields, whereat I took great pleasure to 
behold. Thus gazing as one bereft with the rare sight, there came npon me an 
Herehaught, by name Palaphilos, a king of annes, who conrteonslj saluted me, 
sajing, ' for that I was a stranger, and seeming by my demeanour a lovvr of Honour, 
I was his guest of right ;' whose courtesy (as reason was) I obeyed, answering I was 
at his commandment 

" Then said he, *ye shall go to mine own lodging here within the palace, where 
we will have such cheer as the time and country will yield us :* — where I assure 
you I was so entertained as nowhere met I with better company and cheer. 

<' Thus talking, we entred the Prince his hall, where anon we heard the noise of 
drum and fife. ' What meaneth this drum ?* said I. Quoth he, ' This to warn gen- 
tlemen of the houshold to repair to the dresser. Wherefore, come with me, and ye 
shall stand where ye may best see the hall served ;' and so from thence brought me 
into a long gallery that stretched itself along the hall near the Prince's table, 
where I saw the Prince sit ; a man of tall personage, a manly countenance, some- 
what bro¥m in visage, strongly featured, and thereto comely proportioned in all 
lineaments of body. At the nether end of the same table were placed the embassadors 
of sundry princes. Before him stood the carver, server, and cup-bearer, with great 
number of gentlemen wayters attending his person ; the ushers making place to 
strangers of sundry regions, that came to behold the honour of this mighty captain. 
Alter the placing of these honourable guests, the Lord Steward, Treasurer, and 
Keeper of Pallas seal, with divers honourable personages of that nobility, were placed 
at a side-table near adjoining the Prince on the right hand ; and at another table on 
the left side were placed the Treasurer of the Household, Secretary, the Prince his 
Seijeant-at'Law, four Masters of the Revels, the King of Armes, the Dean of the 
Chappel, and divers gentlemen pensioners to furnish the same. 

" At another table on the other side were set the Master of the Game, and his Chief 
Banger, Masters of the Household, Clerks of the Green Cloth and Check, with divers 
other strangers to furnish the same. 

" On the other side against them began the table, the Lieutenant of the Tower, 
accompanied with divers chaplains of Footbands and Shot. At the nether end of 
the hall began the table, the High Butler, the Panter, Clerks of the Kitchin, Master 
Cook of the Privy Kitchin, furnished throughout with the souldiers and guard of the 
Prince ; all which, with number of inferior officers placed and served in the hall, 
besides the great resort of strangers, I spare to write. 

^'The Prince so served with tender meats, sweet fruits, and dainty delicates con- 
fectioned with curious cookery, as it seemed wonder a world to observe the provisions; 
and at every course the trumpetters blew the courageous blast of deadly war, with 
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fair large towels^ twenty dozen white cups and green pots, to 
say nothing of carving-knives, carving-table, tureens, breid, 
beer, ale, and wine. The reader also may learn firom those 
chroniclers how the company were placed according to degrees 
at different tables ; how the banquets were served to the sound 
of drums and fifes ; how the boar's head was brought in upon 
a silver dish; how the gentlemen in gowns, the trumpeters, 
and other musicians followed the boar's head in stately proces- 
sion j and how, by a rule somewhat at variance with modem 

noise of dram and fyfe, with the sweet hannony of violins, sackbutts, Teooiden^ and 
cornetts, with other instraments of mnsick, as it seemed Apollo's harp had taned 
their stroke. 

** Thna the hall was served after the most antient order of the Island, in com- 
mendation whereof I say I have also seen the service of great princes, in 
seasons and times of triumph, yet the order hereof was not inferior to any. 

" But to proceed, the Uerehanght Palaphilos, even before the second course 
in, standing at the high table, said in this manner — ' The mighty Palaphilos, Prinoe 
of Sophie, High Constable Marshall of the Knights Templars, Patron of the NoUt 
Order of Pegasus,' and therewith cryeth a largess. The Prince, praysing the hers- 
haught, bountifully rewarded him with a chain to the value of a hundred talents. 

" I assure you I languish for want of cunning ripely to utter what I saw so orderiy 
handled appertaining to service ; wherefore I cease, and return to my purpose. 

" The supper ended and the tables taken up, the High Constable rose, and a wfaik 
stood under the place of honour, whore his achievement was beautifully embroidered, 
and devised of sundry matters with the ambassadors of forein nations, as he thoogfat 
good, till Palaphilos, king at armes, came in, his herehaught, Marshall, and Porsnivant 
before him ; and after followed his Messenger and Caligate ELnight, who^ putting off 
his coronal, made his humble obeysance to the Prince, by whom he was commanded 
to draw near and understand his pleasure ; saying to him in a few words to thii 
effect : — ' Palaphilos, seeing it hath pleased the high Pallas to think me to demerit 
the office of this place ; and thereto this night hast vouchsafed to descend froni 
Heavens to increase my further honour by creating me Knight of her order of 
Pegasus; as also commanded me to join in the society such valiant gentlemoi 
throughout her province, whose living honour hath best deserved the same, the 
choice whereof most aptly belongeth to your skill, being the watchman of their 
doings and register of their deserts, will ye ohose as well throughout your whols 
armyes, as elsewhere, of such speciall gentlemen as the gods have appointed the 
number of xxiiii, and the names of them present us ; and commanding also those 
chosen persons to appear in our presence in knightly habit, that with conveniency 
we may proceed to our purpose.' This done, Palaphilos, obeying his prince's oom- 
mandment, with 24 valiant knights, all apparelled in long white vestures, with each 
man a scarf of Pallas colours, and them presented with their names to the Prince, 
who allowed well his choice, and commanded him to do his office. Who, after his 
duty to the Prince, bowed towards those worthy personages, standing every man in 
his antienty, as he had borne armes in the field, and began to show his Prince's 
pleasure with the honour of the order."— Gerard Leigh's ^ceuiencs o/ ^mioiiry/ 
to which woric the reader is now referred. 
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notions concerning old English hospitality, strangers of worth 
were expected to pay in cash for their entertainment, eight- 
pence per head being the charge for dinner on the day of 
Christmas Ere, and twelve-pence being demanded from each 
stranger for his dinner on the following day. 

Ladies were not excluded from all the festivities ; though it 
may be presumed they did not share in all the riotous meals 
of the period. It is certain that they were invited, together 
with young law-students from the Inns of Chancery, to see a 
play and a masque acted in the hall ; that seats were provided 
for their special accommodation in the hall whilst the sports 
were going forward ; and that at the close of the dramatic per- 
formances the gallant dames and pretty girls were entertained 
by Pallaphilos in the library with a suitable banquet ; whilst 
the mock Lord Chancellor, Mr. Onslow, presided at a feast in 
the hall, which with all possible speed had been converted from 
theatrical to more appropriate uses. 

Doubtless the revellers, old and young, enjoyed themselves 
thoroughly ; doubtless many a girl lost her heart to the student 
who stood by her side during the play, sighing like a furnace, 
or who frt)m the other side of the theatre had caught her 
glances, and pointed the amorous fancies of the masque. It 
is pleasant to think how the boys and lasses danced to the 
minstrelsy, flirted, squeezed hands, changed hearts, and vowed 
the vows of true lovers. There is joy — mad joy — in the face 
of that lad there — there, behind the screen — three hundred 
years away in the past — ^who has just stolen one of Blanche 
Copley^s cherry ribands, and paid her for it with a kiss. 

But though the fun was rare and the array was splendid to 
idle folk of the sixteenth century, modem taste would deem 
such gaiety rude and wearisome, would call the ladies' banquet 
a disorderly scramble, and think the whole frolic scarce fit for 
schoolboys. And in many respects those revels of olden time 
were indecorous, noisy, comfortless afiairs. There must have 
been a sad want of room and fresh air in the Inner Temple 
dining-hall, when all the members of the inn, the selected 
students from the subordinate Inns of Chancery, and half a 
hundred ladies (to say nothing of Mr. Gerard Leigh and illus- 
trious strangers)^ had crowded into the space set apart for the 
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audience. At the dinners what wrangling and tumult must 
have arisen through squabbles for place^ and the thousand mis- 
haps that always attend an endeavour to entertain five hundred 
gentlemen at dinner^ in a room barely capacious enough far 
the proper accommodation of a hundred and fifty persons. 
Unless this writer greatly errs, spoons and knives were in 
great request, and table linen was by no means '' fair and 
spotless^^ towards the close of the rout. 

It would be wearisome to enumerate all the fantastic cos- 
tumes of the revellers; but two or three glimpses of the 
Christmas Day pageantry will present the tinsel and mummery 
of the entire revel to every active imagination. 

Superb, on that holyday, was the aspect of Prince Palla- 
philos. Wearing a complete suit of elaborately wrought and 
richly gilt armour, he bore above his helmet a cloud of cu- 
riously dyed feathers, and held a gilt pole-axe in his right 
hand. By his side walked the Lieutenant of the Tower (Mr. 
Parker), clad in white armour, and like Pallaphilos furnished 
with feathers and a pole-axe. On entering the hall the prince 
and his Lieutenant of the Tower were preceded by sixteen 
trumpeters (at full blare), four drummers (at full drum), and 
a company of fifers (at full whistle), and followed by four men 
in white armour, bearing halberds in their hands. Thrice did 
this procession march round the fire that blazed in the centre 
of the hall ; and when in the course of these three circuits the 
four halberdiers and the musicians had trodden upon every- 
body's toes (their own included), and when moreover they had 
blown themselves out of time and breath, silence was pro- 
claimed ; and Prince* Pallaphilos, having laid aside his pole- 
axe and his naked sword and a few other trifles, took his seat 
at the urgent entreaty of the mock Lord Chancellor. 

But Kit Hatton's appearance and part in the proceedings 
were even more outrageously ridiculous. The future Lord 
Chancellor of England was then a very elegant and witty young 
fellow, proud of his quick humour and handsome face, but far 
prouder of his exquisitely proportioned legs. No sooner had 
Prince Pallaphilos taken his seat, at the Lord Chancellor's 
suggestion, than Kit Hatton (as master of the game) entered 
tlie hallj dressed in a complete suit of green velvet, and hold- 
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ing a green bow in his left hand. His quiver was supplied 
with green arrows, and round his neck was slung a hunting- 
horn. By Kit's side, arrayed in exactly the same style, walked 
the Ranger of the Forests (Mr. Martyn) ; and having forced 
their way into the crowded chamber, the two young men blew 
three blasts of venery upon their horns, and then paced three 
times round the fire. Having thus paraded the hall they paused 
before the Lord Chancellor, to whom the Master of Game made 
three curtsies, and then on his knees proclaimed the desire of 
his heart to serve the mighty Prince Pallaphilos. 

That which followed is even more ludicrous to Templars of 
the present generation. 

Having risen from his kneeling posture Kit Hatton blew his 
horn, and at the signal his huntsman entered the room, bring- 
ing with him a fox, a cat, and ten couples of hounds. Forth- 
with the fox was released fr^m the pole to which it was bound ; 
and when the luckless creature had crept into a corner under 
one of the tables, the ten couples of hounds were sent in 
pursuit. It is a fact that English gentlemen in the six- 
teenth century thus amused themselves with a fox-hunt in a 
densely crowded dining-room. Over tables and under tables, 
up the hall and down the hall, those score hounds went at full 
cry after a miserable fox, which they eventually ran into 
and killed in the cinder-pit, or as Dugdale expresses it, " be- 
neath the fire." That work achieved, the cat was turned off*, 
and the hounds sent after her, with much blowing of horns, 
much cracking of whips, and deafening cries of excitement 
frt)m the gownsmen, who tumbled over one another in their 
eagerness to be in at the death. 

The masque may have been poor and badly played ; but it 
cannot have been so scandalously foolish as this fox-and-cat- 
hunt. 
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CHAPTER L. 

THE BIYEB AND THE STRAND BTY TORCHLIGHT. 

SCARCELY less out of place in the dining-hall than Kit Hat- 
ton's hounds^ was the mulefairlymounted on which the Prince 
Pallaphilos made his appearance at the High Table after supper^ 
when he notified to his subjects in what manner they were to 
disport themselves till bedtime. Thus also when the Prince of 
Purpoole kept his court at Gray's Inn^ a.d. 1594^ the prince's 
champion rode into the dining-hall upon the back of a fieiy 
charger which^ like the rider^was clothed in a panoply of steeL 
In the " Gesta Grayorum'' there is no statement tending to 
throw ridicule on the champion's appearance on this occasion ; 
but horses are such timid^ uncanny creatures in a novel scene,^ 

* At the last coronAtion which reqaired his semces, the Hereditary Champioii of 
Enghmd met with a droll discomfiture. Wishing to provide himself with a steed tiiat 
could he relied upon to observe the rules of court etiquette, he had recoone to tha 
proprietor of a well-known equestrian ^rottpe, and hired a horse noted for the ean 
and grace of his retrograde paces. Mounted on this animal, the Hereditary ChampioB 
rode towards the entrance of Westminster Hall, confident that when the moment for 
'' backing" arrived, his beast would retire from the presence of royalty like a true 
courtier. But as ill-luck would have it, the creature backed too soon, and insbted on 
backing with two legs, instead of with four. No soouer had the champion riddeB 
under the arch, than the bray of trumpets which announced his appearance was 
miutaken by the highly-educated quadruped for the signal at which, in the discharge 
of his ordinary professional duties, he was expected to face about, rise on his hind 
legs, and back across the circus. Obedient to the misapprehended sound, the hoiM 
suddenly shied round, stood on his hind legs like a Christian, and to the lively honrar 
and commotion of the courtly multitude, backed right up the hall with hia tail 
towards the sovereign of the realm. Gorgeous heralds approached the beast, and 
were waved off by his forelegs ; in vain the hereditary champion pulled at the bridle. 
Fortunately, the warrior's embarrassment was not of long duration, for again mis* 
taking a trumpet-bray for a circus signal, the horse twisted sharp round and backed 
in the contrary direction. Such was the Hereditary Champion's last official appearance 
in Westminster Hall. 
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that if the champion contrived to back out of the hall without 
disaster he may be deemed fortunate. 

In costliness and riotous excess the Prince of Purpoole's 
revel at Gray's Inn was not inferior to any similar festivity in 
the time of Elizabeth. On the 20th of December^ St. Thomas's 
Eve, the Prince (one Master Henry Holmes, a Norfolk gentle- 
man) took up his quarters in the Great Hall of the Inn, and 
by the 3rd day of January the grandeur and comicality of his 
proceedings had created so much talk throughout the town that 
the Lord Treasurer Burghley, the Earls of Cumberland, Essex, 
Shrewsbury, and Westmoreland, the Lords Buckhurst, Wind- 
sor, Sheffield, Compton, and a magnificent array of knights 
and ladies visited Gray's Inn Hall on that day and saw the 
masque which the revellers put upon the stage. After the 
masque there was a banquet, which was followed by a ball. 
On the following day the Prince, attended by eighty gentle- 
men of Gray's Inn and the Temple (each of the eighty wear- 
ing a plume on his head), dined in state with the Lord Mayor 
and aldermen of the City, at Crosby Place. The frolic con- 
tinued for many days more ; the royal Purpoole on one occa- 
sion visiting Blackwall with a splendid retinue, on another 
(Twelfth Night) receiving a gallant assembly of lords, ladies, 
and knights, at his court in Gray's Inn, and on a third (Shrove- 
tide) visiting the queen herself at Greenwich, when Her Majesty 
warmly applauded the masque set before her by the actors 
who were members of the Prince's court. So delighted was 
Elizabeth with the entertainment, that she graciously allowed 
the masquers to kiss her right hand, and loudly extolled Gray's 
Inn '^ as an house she was much indebted to, for it did always 
study for some sports to present imto her ; whilst to the mock 
Prince she showed her favour, by placing in his hand the jewel 
(set with seventeen diamonds and fourteen rubies) which he 
had won by valour and skill in the tournament which formed 
part of the Shrovetide sports. 

Numerous entries in the records of the inns testify to the 
importance assigned by the olden lawyers to their periodic 
feasts ; and though in the fluctuations of public opinon with 
regard to the effects of dramatic amusements, certain benchers, 
or even all the benchers of a particular inn, may be found at 
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times discountenancing the custom of presenting masques^ the 
revels were usually diversified and heightened by stage-plays. 
Not only were interludes given at the high and grand holidays 
styled " Solemn Revels," but also at the minor festivities termed 
" Post Revels " they were usually had recourse to for amuse- 
ment. " Besides those solemn revels, or measures aforesaid/' 
says Dugdale^ concerning the old usages of the ' Middle 
Temple/ " they had wont to be entertained with Post Revek 
performed by the better sort of the young gentlemen of the 
society, with galliards, corrantoes, and other dances, or else 
with stage-plays ; the first of these feasts being at the begin- 
ning, and the other at the later end of Christmas. But of 
late years these Post BeveUs have been disused, both here and 
in the other Inns of Court.'' 

Besides pix)ducing and acting some of our best Pre-Shake- 
spearian dramas,^ the Elizabethan lawyers put upon the stage 

* Of these dramas, " The Tragedie of Ferrex and Porrex,** or, according to its first 
title, "The Tragedy of Gorboduc," is perhaps the most important, as an earlj con- 
tribution to the tragic drama of England. Written for the Grand Revell of Prince Pfcl- 
laphilos by Thomas Sackville (afterwards Lord Buckhurst) and Thomas Norton, two 
barristers of the Inner Temple, it was played before Queen Elizabeth by banisters of 
that inn on January 13, 1561. The next ten years saw several dramas from the pens of 
Inns of Court men. Richard Edwards, of Lincoln's Inn, wrote " The most Excellent 
Comedieof Two the most faithrullost friends, Damon and Pythias," which probaUy 
was played at Oxford before Elizabeth, in 1566, and unquestionably was presented to 
her Migesty in 1571, "by the children of her Grace^s chapel." "Supposes** and 
" Jocasta," the former a comedy adapted from Ariosto, the latter a tragedy borrowed 
from Euripides, came from George Gascoyne (aide4 by Christopher Yelverton and 
Francis Kinnelmersh), who also wrote the masque which was exhibited befors 
Elizabeth at Kenil worth Castle, in 1575. "Tancred and Gismunda," to which 
Christopher (subsequently Lord Chancellor) Hatton contributed the Fourth Act, 
was acted in her Majesty's presence by Inner Templars, in 1568. Mr. Pearce is of 
opinion that " Diana and Pallas" was performed by gentlemen of Gray's Inn, at 
Shrovetide, 1565, when they entertained the queen with "divers shows," Towaids 
the close of her reign, she seems to have been no less ready to find pleasure in the 
diversions of the stage ; for in the thirtieth year of her rule, she was entertained 
with " certain devises and shewes" by the gentlemen of Gray's Inn, on which occasion 
Thomas Hughes's play, setting forth the misfortunes of Arthur Uther, Pendragon^t 
son, was worthily presented. William Fulbecko (a gentleman of much spright- 
liness in his day) penned two choruses for the first and second acts of the play ; 
and the mighty brain of Francis Bacon condescended to assist in dressing "the 
dumb shews" for the queen's diversion. But the choicest and most artistic of the 
Inns of Court masques belonging to this period of English literature is the " Inner 
Temple Masque,'* written by William Browne. 
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at least one of William Shakespeare's plays. From the diary 
of a barrister (supposed to be John Manningham^ of the Middle 
Temple)^ it is learnt that the Middle Templars acted Shake- 
speare's ' Twelfth Night ' at the Readers' feast on Candlemas 
Day, 1601-2. The entry runs thus :— " Feb. 2, 1601.(2). At our 
feast we had a play called Twelve Night, or What You JVill, 
much like the Comedy of Errors, or Menechmi in Plautus, but 
most like, and neere to that in Italian called Inganni. A 
good practice in it to make the steward believe his widdowe 
was in love with him, by counterfayting a letter as from his 
lady ; in generall termes telling him what shee liked best in 
him, and prescribing his gestures, inscribing his apparaile, &c. ; 
and then when he came to practise, making him believe they 
tooke him to be mad." 

In the following reign the masques of the lawyers in no 
degree fell off with regard to splendour. Seldom had the 
Thames presented a more picturesque and exhilarating spectacle 
than it did on the evening of February 20, 1612, when the gen- 
tlemen masquers of Gray's Inn and the Temple entered the king's 
royal barge at Winchester House, at seven o'clock, and made 
the voyage to Whitehall, attended by hundreds of barges and 
boats, each vessel being so brilliantly illuminated that the 
lights reflected upon the ripples of the river seemed to be 
countless. As though the hum and huzzas of the vast multi- 
tude on the water were insufficient to announce the approach 
of the dazzling pageant, guns marked the progress of the 
revellers, and as they drew near the palace all the attendant 
bands of musicians played the same stirring tune with uniform 
time. It is on record that the king received the amateur 
actors with an excess of condescension, and was delighted with 
the masque which Master Beaumont, of the Inner Temple, and 
his firiend, Master Fletcher, had written and dedicated " to the 
worthy Sir Francis Bacon, his Majesty's Solicitor General, and 
the grave and learned bench of the anciently-called houses of 
Orayes Inn and the Inner Temple, and the Inner Temple and 
Orayes Inn." The cost of this entertainment was defrayed 
by the members of the two inns— each reader paying 4/. ; each 
ancient, 2/. 10*. ; each barrister, 2/. ; and each student, 20*. 
The Inner Temple and Gray^s Inn having thus testified 

YOL. II. F 
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their loyalty and dramatic taste, in the following year on 
Shrove-Monday night (Feb. 15, 1613), Lincoln's Inn and the 
Middle Temple, with no less splendour and iclaty enacted at 
Whitehall a masque written by Greorge Chapman. For this 
entertainment Inigo Jones designed and perfected the theatrical 
decorations in a style worthy of an exhibition that formed part 
of the gaieties with which the marriage of the Palsgrave with 
the Princess Elizabeth was celebrated. And though the 
masquers went to Whitehall by land, their progress was not 
less pompous than the procession which had passed up the 
Thames in the February of the preceding year. Having 
mustered in Chancery Lane, at the official residence of the 
Master of the Rolls, the actors and their friends delighted the 
town with a gallant spectacle. Mounted on richly-caparisoned 
and mettlesome horses they rode from Fleet Street, up the 
Strand, and by Charing Cross to Whitehall, through a tempest 
of enthusiasm. Every house was illuminated, every window 
was crowded with faces, on every roof men stood in rows, fix)m 
every balcony bright eyes looked down upon the gay scene, 
and from basement to garret, from kennel to roof-top through- 
out the long way, deafening cheers testified, whilst they in- 
creased, the delight of the multitude. Such a pageant would 
even in these sober days rouse London from her cold propriety. 
Having thrown aside his academic robe, each masquer had 
donned a fantastic dress of silver cloth embroidered with gold 
lace, gold plate, and ostrich plumes. He wore across his breast 
a gold baldrick, roimd his neck a ruflf of white feathers bright- 
ened with pearls and silver lace, and on his head a coronal of 
snowy plumes. Before each mounted masquer rode a torch- 
bearer, whose right hand waved a scourge of flame instead of 
a leathern thong. In a gorgeous chariot, preceded by a long 
train of heralds, were exhibited the Dramatis Personae — 
Honor, Plutus, Eunomia, Phemeis, Capriccio — arrayed in 
their appointed costumes; and it was rumoured that the 
golden canopy of their coach had been bought for an enormous 
sum. Two other triumphal cars conveyed the twelve chief 
musicians of the kingdom, and these masters of melody were 
guarded by torch-bearers, marching two deep before and behind 
and on either side of the glittering carriages. Preceding the 
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musicians rode a troop of ludicrous objects^ who roused the de- 
rision of the mob^ and made fat burghers laugh till tears ran 
down their cheeks. They were the mock masque^ each resem- 
bling an ape^ each wearing a fantastic dress that heightened the 
hideous absurdity of his monkey^s visage^ each riding upon an 
ass^ or small pony^ and each of them throwing shells upon the 
crowd by way of a largess. In the front of the mock masque^ 
forming the vanguard of the entire spectacle^ rode fifty gentle- 
men of the Inns of Court, reining high-bred horses and 
followed by their runniug footmen, whose liveries added to the 
gorgeous magnificence of the display. 

Beside the expenses which fell upon individuals taking part 
in the play, or procession, this entertainment cost the two 
inns 1086/. Ss. lid. About the same time Gray^s Inn, at the 
instigation of Attorney General Sir Francis Bacon, performed 
" The Masque of Flowers '' before the lords and ladies of the 
court, in the Banqueting-house, Whitehall; and six years 
later Thomas Middleton's ^' Inner Temple Masque, or Masque 
of Heroes,'' was presented before a goodly company of grand 
ladies by the Inner Templars. 
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OF ftU tLe mjEfeq^x* gy-Tarw^ iii tLe reeoris of tlie Imu of 
Court, iLe wor iragTiTfifrz.i ud cckiIt vs* the funoos 
Axiti'PfTiLne dexDauftrftixri:^ br vLkii liie lavyas endeftToured 
to ftLow tbeir contemptDoiu disipiroTiI of m vork that inveigfaed 
Agaiiuft the liceiiticHHTif of the sta^, aod |seferred a charge 
of wauton Icrvitj agaixut those vho enooanged theatrical per- 
iumuuices. 

Whilst the " Histriomastir'' rendered the author ndicolom 
to mere men of pleasure, it roused fierce animosities by the 
truth and fearless completeness of its assertions. living in a 
time wtieu men were wont to caU a spade a spade in spoken 
controversy, Pryune astounded his readers by a firankness 
which was less universal with authors whom a rash sen- 
tence or a vigorous word might subject to prosecution in 
the Star-Chamber. For the most part his views were not 
original. In raising his voice against the vices of actors and 
the evil influence of unchaste dramas, he was but following in 
the steps of Stephen Gosson, and proclaiming opinions to 
which Anglican divines of the highest reputation had given 
utterance, to the cordial delight of London congregations. His 
doctrine was merely a repetition of sentiments which, in the 
previous century, had induced the English Parliament to 
legislate for players and vagabonds, as characters equaUy 
(l(*Hpicablc and dangerous. The oflcnce for which he lost 
his ears, underwent social degradation, and paid a fine of 
GOOO/., was the same good work for which Jeremy Collier was 
applauded by religious men in a subsequent generation, and is 
still estimated as one of the most useful writers of his time. 
Nominally punished for writing a book that was supposed to 
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contain libellous allusions to the queen^ he was in fact punished 
for telling his generation certain wholesome but unpleasant 
truths. 

To no order of society was the famous attack on the stage 
more offensive than to the lawyers ; and of lawyers the members 
of Lincoln's Inn were the most vehement in their displeasure. 
The actors writhed under the attack ; the lawyers were literally 
furious with rage — for whilst rating them soundly for their 
love of theatrical amusements, Prynne almost contrived to 
make it seem that his views were acceptable to the wisest and 
most reverend members of the legal profession. Himself a 
barrister of Lincoln's Inn, he with equal craft and audacity 
complimented the benchers of that society on the firmness with 
which they had forbidden professional actors to take part in 
the periodic revels of the inn, and on their inclination to 
govern the society in accordance with Puritanical principles. 
Addressing his " Much Honoured Friends, the Right Worship- 
full Masters of the Bench of the Honourable Flourishing Law 
Society of Lincoln's Inne," the utter-barrister said, *'For 
whereas other Innes of Court (I know not by what evil custom, 
and worse example) admit of common actors and enterludes 
upon their two grand festivalls, to recreate themselves withall, 
notwithstanding the statutes of our Kingdome (of which lawyers, 
of all others, should be most observant) have branded all pro- 
fessed stage-players for infamous rogues, and stage-playes for 
unlawful pastimes, especially on LordVdayes and other solemn 
bolidayes, on which these grand dayes ever fall ; yet such hath 
been your pious tender care, not only of this societie's honour, 
but also of the young student's good (for the advancing of whose 
piety and studies, you have of late erected a magnificent chap- 
pel, and since that a library) that as you have prohibited by 
late publicke orders, all disorderly Bacchanalian Grand- 
Christmasses (more fit for Pagans than Christians; for the 
deboisest roarers* than grave civiU students, who should be 

* Tliat Piynne's deacription of the noise, riot, and profligacj of the rerels wai 
BO imagiomrj pictore, there is abandant evidence. Recalling the excesses of the 
Christmas Revel in the Middle Temple, 1620-1, Sir Simonds D'Ewes observes in 
his aotobiographjr — "At the said Temple was a Lieutenant chosen; and much 
gamiDg and other excesses increased, during these festival dajes, bj his residing and 
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himsfjfe : bci !iikrvi«if Vr fcoicrr HekdioL, vn, Christiiii 
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itK-lf tc* bt Ift-rfil " Nm cvcKian visa. '^^ f xsicoDfEDX rf caalfiB^ dnmlrgniiMi, 

immon] kvizi^ sai vifiuflL? £iQiis<«. aie rpvtilnv ipecr wma to fiad divenioa in 

ridimtiDg ibe- hmtcs of tiie C&ixn^ s&a ^^'^^f u* stccfceaT tbe most solenm 

demcefCTBTL'tu c<f Lisxjhz A&trdiJiL "^ 7^ V^^?**^ T<3E;if Hivae,' - vrole Gairard to 

Tbomif Efcri c^ SiTftffrri. Jiz- ^. IfSSc ^Lftiv jvt up a |K2Kie vlio carries liimself in 

great Etatt*. vat Mr. ViriaK. a Corrkk rcoxlcaax. v^nv ^dfecr. & Frands ViTisB, 

vas fined in tbe SiAr-CLaKt«r fcS:«!l a oaiAfe be be^ 3s ConvmQ sbont three "j^Mn 

■isoe. fle LAth aH bis great cfiae-ri an«s£B£ h:xa — A-«d kMi^r. kwd treaeurer, eight 

white ftaT«« at th« kaft, captaia of his pezk<»»en, captain of his gnard, two 

ekapUnn*, irko <m Smmdwf Uui prBoAed hefom Am, cmI « the f^JpU mmde thrM 

low leg$ to kU exicdlemey hefort tkty ity, wAkk U smdb Imm^td oL 11 j Lord 

Chamberiain lent him tvo &ir ck>thft of state^ coe hmu op in the hall, under which 

he dinefi, the other in his priTj chamber : be b Mnrd on tbe knee, and all that come 

to see him kiss hia hand on their knee. Mr kvd of Safisbnrr hath sent him polo- 

azet for hia penaioners. He sent to my loid of HoUacd, his jnstioe in eyre, ki 

TenisoD, which he willingly aenda to him ; to tbe lofd mayor and aheiifi of London 

for wine ; all obey. Twelfth Day waa a great day : going to the chapel, many 

petitions were delivered to him, which he gare to hia masters of the requests. Ho 

hath a favoarite, whom, with some others of great qnahty, he knighted on his retnra 

from church, and dined in great state. At the going oat of the chambers into tbe 

garden, when he drank the king's health, the glass being at his month, he let it 

fall, which much defaoed.his purple satin suit, for so he was clothed that day, having 

a eloke of the same down to hiafooi^for he moumtfor his father who kUefy died. 

It costs this prince 20002. out of his own purse ; I hear of no other design, bat all this 

is done to make him fit to give the prince elector a royal entertainment, with masks, 

dandngs, and some other exercises of wit in orations or arraignments that day that 

thoy invite him." The mirth of this fine Engb'sh gentleman of the olden time, who 

could make merry about his father's death, and the fervour of the Puritan writer who 

inrcighed agaiuNt such Bacchanalian Grand Cbristmasses, may help to illustrate the 

great struggles of the period. As to tbe Revels, there is no room to question that 

their downright blaokgnardism rendered them intolerable to decency and good taste 

« th^ were «lt<^ther put an end to. 
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preceding the completion of Ids book had seen the publication 
of forty thousand play-books^ such works " being now more 
vendible than the choycest sermons/' 

Concerning the London theatres he observes that the " two 
old play-houses'' {i.e., the Fortune and the Red Bull), the " new 
theatre" (t .e., Whitefiriars play-house), and two other established 
theatres, being found inadequate to the wants of the play-going 
public, a sixth theatre had recently been opened. '^The 
multitude of our London play-haunters being so augmented 
now, that all the ancient DiwePs Chappels (for so the fathers 
style all play-houses) being five in number, are not sufficient 
to containe their troops, whence we see a sixth now added to 
them, whereas even in vitious Nero his raigne there were but 
three standing theaters in Pagan Rome (though far more 
splendid than Christian London), and those three too many." 
Having thus enumerated some of the saddest features of his 
age, the author of the ^' Player's Scourge" again commends the 
piety and decorum of the Lincoln's Inn Benchers, saying, ^^ So 
likewise in imitation of the ancient Lacedaemonians and Mas- 
silienses, or rather of the primitive zealous Christians, you have 
always from my first admission into your society, and long 
before, excluded all common players with their ungodly inter- 
ludes, from all your solemn festivals." 

If the benchers of one inn winced under Prynne's " expres- 
sions of approval," the students of all the Inns of Court were 
even more displeased with the author who, in a dedicatory 
letter " to the right Christian, Generous Young Grentlemen- 
Students of the four Innes of Court, and especially those of 
Lincolne's Inne," urged them to ^' at last falsiiie that igno- 
minious censure which some English writers in their printed 
works have passed upon Innes of Court Students, of whom they 
record: — That Innes of Court men were undone but for 
players, that they are their chiefest guests and imployment, 
and the sole business that makes them afternoon's men ; that 
is one of the first things they leame as soon as they are ad- 
mitted, to see stage-playes, and take smoke at a play-house, 
which they commonly make their studie ; where they quickly 
leame to follow all fashions, to drinke all healths, to wear favours 
and good doathesj to consort with ruffianly companions^ to 
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Hwear the biggest ottH ^ qnjoiel eauly^ fight desperately, 
«iuarrel iucknliumxelr, to spcaid their patrimony ere it fall, to 
UMO gracefuUy ^cane gestimes of i^nah eomfdiment, to talk irre- 
Iigiou»lY, to dally with a mistnesse, and hunt after harlots, to 
prove altogether Iiirle» in steed of lairyers, and to forget 
that little k^aruiug, grace, and Tertoe which they had before; 
80 niueli that they gn>w at last past hopes of ever doing good, 
either to the ehuivh, their coontnr, their owne or oUiers' 
8uula/' 

The 8torm of indignation which followed the appearance of 
the ** Ilistriomastix*' was directed by the members of the Four 
lnn8, who felt themselTes bound by honour no less than by in- 
terest to disMiYow all connexion with, or leaning towards, the 
ini|K>pular author. I'ntil they had pnUidy and emphatically 
(lenouueed his book as foolish, calumnious, and abominable, the 
gentlemen of the Honourable Societies deemed themselves to 
Imvo lo8t easite in the world of fashion, and to have gained dis- 
favour iu the opinion of princes. They could not enter a 
theatre without exposing themselves to the taunts of players 
who attributed the act of an individual to the profession of 
which he was a member. At Whitehall it was whispered that 
(linloyalty must be rife in the inns, when a lawyer dared to 
Mtigmatizo as infamous the amusements in which the queen 
and the ladies of her court delighted. Of course Lincoln's 
liui, eveu more than the other houses, was anxious to firee her- 
self from a suspicion of complicity with the writer who, besides 
beiug one of her members, had dared to insinuate that she 
cherished a faint sympathy for his views. Promptly she 
took measures to clear her honour, and to humiliate the 
otteiuler. 

On the suggestion of Lincoln's Inn, the four societies com- 
bined their forces, and at a cost of more than twenty thousand 
lM)und8, in addition to sums spent by individuals, entertained 
the Court with that splendid masque which Whitelock has 
described in his ^'Memoirs'' with elaborate prolixity. The 
piece entitled " The Triumph of Peace,'' was written by Shirley, 
and it was produced with a pomp and lavish expenditure that 
were without precedent. The organisation and guidance of the 
undertaking were entrusted to a committee of eight barristersj 
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two firom each inn ; and this select body comprised men who 
were alike remarkable for talents, accomplishments, and ambi- 
tion, and some of whom were destined to play strangely di- 
verse parts in the drama of their epoch. It comprised Edward 
Hyde, then in liis twenty-sixth year ; young Bulstrode White- 
lock, who had not yet astonished the more decorous magnates 
of his county by wearing a falling band at the Oxford Quarter 
Sessions ; Edward Herbert, the most unfortunate of Cavalier 
lawyers ; John Selden, already a middle-aged man ; John Finch, 
bom in the same year as Selden, and already far advanced in 
his eager course to a not honourable notoriety. Attorney 
General Noy was also of the party, but his disastrous career 
was already near its close. 

The committee of management had their quarters at Ely 
House, Holbom ; and £rom that historic palace the masquers 
started for Whitehall on the eve of Candlemas Day, 1633-4. 
It was a superb procession. First marched twenty tall foot- 
men, blazing in liveries of scarlet cloth trimmed with lace, 
each of them holding a b&ton in his right hand, and in his left 
a flaring torch that covered his face with light, and made the 
steel and silver of his sword-scabbard shine brilliantly. A 
company of the marshal's men marched next with firm and 
even steps, clearing the way for their master. A burst of 
deafening applause came from the multitude as the marshal 
rode through the gateway of Ely House, and caracoled over the 
Holbom way on the finest charger that the king's stables could 
furnish. A perfect horseman and the handsomest man then in 
town, Mr. Barrel of Lincoln's Inn, had been elected to the ofSce 
of marshal in deference to his wealth, his noble aspect, his fine 
nature, and his perfect mastery of all manly sports. On either 
side of Mr. Darrel's horse marched a lacquey bearing a flam- 
beau, and the marshal's page was in attendance with his 
master's cloak. An interval of some twenty paces, and then 
came the marshal's body-guard, composed of one hundred 
mounted gentlemen of the Inns of Court — ^twenty-five from 
each house ; showing in their faces the signs of gentle birth 
aod honourable nurture ; and with strong hands reining met- 
tlesome chargers that had been furnished for their use by the 
greatest nobles of the land. This flood of flashing chivalry 
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wan fuuTJteded bj an ann-maaqiie of beg^an and crippLa, 
mrmnted on the lamest and most naasii^Y of rat-cailed screws 
and fpttvined ponies, and wearing drenes that tbiew denaoii 
on legal Festmenta and decorations. Another anti-4naaqiie 
satirized the wild projects of crazr specnlators and inTentors : 
and as it moved along the spectators laughed aload at the 
^ fish-call, or looldng-gbfli for fishes in the sea, t^sj nsefol for 
fishermen to call all kinds of fisb to their netsy^ die newlj- 
inrented wind-mate for raising a breeae over becahned seas, 
the ^ movable hjdranlic " which dioold give sleep to patients 
snfEering nnder fever. 

Chariots and horsemen, torch-bearers and lacqneys, fbUowed 
in order. '' Then came the first chariot of the grand masquers, 
which was not so large as those that went before, bat most 
carioaslj firamed, carved, and painted with exquisite art, and 
parposelj for this service and occasion. The form of it 
was after that of the Roman triumphant chariots. The 
seats in it were made of oval form in the back end of the 
chariot, so that there was no precedence in them, and the fiioes 
of all that sat in it might be seen together. The colours of 
the first chariot were silver and crimson, given by the lot to 
Gray^s Ino : the chariot was drawn with four horses all abreast, 
and they were covered to their heels all over with doth of 
tissue, of the colours of crimson and silver, huge plumes of 
white and red feathers on their heads ; the coachman's cap and 
feather, his long coat, and his very whip and cushion of the 
same stuff and colour. In this chariot sat the four grand 
masquers of Gray's Inn, their habits, doublets, trunk-hose, and 
caps of most rich cloth of tissue, and wrought as thick with 
silver spangles as they could be placed ; large white stockings 
up to their trunk-hose, and rich sprigs in their cape, them- 
selves proper and beautiful young gentlemen. On each side 
of the chariot were four footmen in liveries of the colour of 
the chariot, carrying huge flamboys in their hands, which, 
with the torches, gave such a lustre to the paintings, spangles, 
and habits that hardly anything could be invented to appear 
more glorious.'' 

Six musicians followed the state-chariot of Gray's Inn, play- 
ing M they went ; and then came the triumphal cars of the 
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Middle Templars^ the Inner Templars^ and the Lincoln's Inn 
men — each car being drawn by four horses, and attended by 
torch-bearers, flambeau-bearers, and musicians. In shape these 
four cars were alike, but they differed in the colour of their 
fittings. Whilst Gray's Inn used scarlet and silver, the Middle 
Templars chose blue and silver decorations, and each of the other 
two houses adopted a distinctive colour for the housings of 
their horses and the liveries of their servants. It is noteworthy 
that the inns (equal as to considerations of dignity) took their 
places in the pageant by lot ; and that the four grand masquers 
of each inn were seated in their chariot on seats so constructed 
that none of the four took precedence of the others. The inns, 
in days when questions of precedence received much attention, 
were very particular in asserting their equality, whenever two 
or more of them acted in co-operation. To mark this equality, 
the masque written by Beaumont and Fletcher in 1612 was 
described ^^The Masque of the Inner Temple and Grayes 
Inn ; Grayes Inn and the Inner Temple ;'' and the dedica- 
tion of the piece to Francis Bacon, reversing this transposi- 
tion, mentions ^'the allied houses of Grayes Inn and the 
Inner Temple, and the Inner Temple and Grayes Inn,'' these 
changes being made to point the equal rank of the two 
fraternities. 

Through the illuminated streets this pageant marched to 
the sound of trumpets and drums, cymbals and fifes, amidst 
the deafening acclamations of the delighted town ; and when 
the lawyers reached Whitehall, the king and queen were so 
delighted with the spectacle, that the procession was ordered 
to make the circuit of the tilt-yard for the gratification of their 
Majesties, who would fain see the sight once again from the 
windows of their palace. 

Is there need to speak of the manner in which the masque 
was acted, of the music and dances, of the properties and 
scenes, of the stately banquet after the play and the grand 
ball that began at a still later hour, of the king's urbanity and 
the graciousness of Henrietta, who ^^ did the honour to some of 
the masquers to dance with them herself, and to judge them as 
good dancers as she ever saw ?" Is there need to darken this 
bright story with an account of the altercation between the 
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ChaaLXG^uoL wat Hz. Met of Govt's Inn,* or vidi com- 
paKDonsir xliixfaaL ^r ^it Inarngr and iqirifiit PiTziiiey who, 
mliDst slE 'niif puHTT 'vs^ g rm^ issTwsA. WB§ saKiog the 
fcnuiip^ of lii{> mi^ uriiKa: iui£ taen cnqiipDd Inr tlie execii- 

XrtrwTr'VtgrjfnmT^f> %, {^-^ xoiznwBrc icmb xxicl Mxadents, the 
eni9eT£sixi3iif!r.4 7iB9jif£ cf fu fioiiB&irmnhr iliai '^Tlie Triompli 
erf Fe!K>r'^ v» ATXi^i inr & fiRnnic -zncdr in liie presence of the 
kini: jmd qiuirx.. in i^ \li7rJiiii]: Txt-jotf* HjlD, whicsk the mag- 
iiai¥$ of ilie Cirr inhifsd unc^ "die leftdfTf^ of comrt &shion in 
cxuhanfT otvt tie a<^rraiCJKri?a: of ^ liac TJt f&hmmiatGry ^VilKam 
Prrnne,'' Oii<T ^iiY!Psiax» of lie same kind fcDowed with 
scmrrfr less tvm*. Ai WinTeiiall "dje ting himfielf and some 
of the cbok>»9 noibklcs of lie Ifind nzTDf^ arton, and performed 
a grand masique^ on wiif^ antasacin the Teanplais were present 
as ^lectauii^ in f«a$ of iaDomr ; and lie queen, who with her 
ladies acted before tie THoteikD drde in DtiiTenant's " Temple 
of Lore," and other «!ntimcntal interludes, encouraged her 
Toong companions of both sexes to se^ tieir pleasure in ama- 
teur theatricals. 

During the ShroTctide rejoicings of 16S5, Henrietta even 
condescended to witness the performance of Davenant's 



* In a description of this mftsqoe^ G«mri wrc^ie to Lori StnlRird — " In their 
company there wu one Mr. Bead, of Gnv-'s Inn. vhom aD the women, and some 
men, crjM up for as haDdsome a man as the Doke of Buckingham. Thej were all 
weD used at oourt by the king and queen, and no disgust giren them. Only this one 
accident fell. Mr. May, of Grsy s Inn, a fine poet, he who translated Lucan, came 
athwart my Lord Cbamberiain in the Banqueting House, and he broke his staff over 
his shoulders, not knowing who he was. The king was present, who knew him, for he 
calls him his poet, and told the chamberlain of it, who sent for him next morning, 
and fairly excused himself to him, and gave him fifty pounds in pieces. I believe he 
was the more indulgent, for bis name sake.*' Giving an even more displeasing 
illustration of court life in the seventeenth century, Mr. Pearce, in his excellent 
" History of the Inns of Court and Chancery,*' olaerves :— "An untoward event at 
court, that threatened more serious consequences, which occurred in the preceding 
reign, is thus related by Tindal:—' In 1612, 10 James I., Mr. Edward Hawley, of 
Gray*8 Inn, coming to court one day, Maxwell (a Scotsman) led him out of a room 
by a black string which he wore in his ear, a fashion then much in use ; but this had 
like to have cost warm blood. Not only Gray's Inn Society, but all the gentry in 
London, thought themselves concerned in the affront; and Hawley threatened to 
kill Maxwell whenever he met him, if he refused to fight, which so frightened the 
king that he sent for the benchers anJ made up the quarrel.' " 
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''Triumphs of the Prince d'Amour/^ in the hall of the 
Middle Temple. Laying aside the garb of royalty, she went 
to the Temple, attended by a party of lords and ladies, and 
fine gentlemen who, like herself, assumed for the evening 
dresses suitable to persons of private station. The Marquis of 
Hamilton, the Countess of Denbigh, the Countess of Holland, 
and Lady Elizabeth Fielding were her companions ; whilst the 
ofBcial attendants on her person were the Earl of Holland^ 
Lord Goring, Mr. Percy, and Mr. Jermyn. Led to her place 
by '' Mrs. Basse, the law-woman,^' Henrietta took a seat upon 
a scaffold fixed along the northern side of the hall, and amidst 
a crush of benchers' wives and daughters saw the play and 
heartily enjoyed it. "The masque,*' writes Sir H. Herbert, 
" was very well performed in the dances, scenes, clothing, and 
music, and the queen was pleased to teU me on her going away, 
that she liked it very weU. Henry Lawes and William Lawes 
made the music ; Mr. Corseilles made the scenes.'' 

Says Whitelock, at the conclusion of his account of the 
grand masque given by the four inns, ''Thus these dreams 
past, and these pomps vanished." Yes, and they were suc- 
ceeded by stem realities — ^followed in due course by other 
dreams equally brief, by other pomps not more enduring. 
Scarcely had the frolic terminated when death laid a chill 
hand on the time-serving Noy, who in the consequences of his 
dishonest counsels left a cruel legacy to the master and the 
country whom he alike betrayed. A few more years — ^and 
John Finch, having lost the Great Seal, was an exile in a 
foreign land, destined to die in penury, without again setting 
foot on his native soil. The graceful Herbert, whose smooth 
cheek had flushed with joy at Henrietta's musical courtesies, 
became for a brief day the mock Lord Keeper of Charles II.'s 
mock court at Paris, and then, dishonoured and disowned by 
his capricious master, he languished in poverty and disease, 
until he found an obscure grave in the French capital. More 
fortunate than his early rival, Edward Hyde outlived Charles 
Stuart's days of adverse fortune, and rose to a grievous great- 
ness ; but like that early rival, he, too, died an exile in France. 
Perhaps of all the managers of the grand masque the scho- 
larly pedant, John Selden^ had the greatest share of earthly 
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satisfiurtioii. Not the least lucky of the party was the his- 
torian of " the pomp and glonr, if not yanitj of the show/' 
who haTing siunmred the Commonwealth and witnessed the 
Restoration, was permitted to retain his paternal estate, and in 
his last davs conid tell his nnmeroos descendants how his old 
chum, Edward Hyde, had risen, fdlen, and — passed to another 
world. 
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CHAPTER LIL 

AN EMPTY GBATB. 

TXTTTH the revival of gaiety which attended and followed 
Y f the Restoration^ revels and masques came once more into 
Togue at the Inns of Courts where^ throughout the Common- 
wealthy plays had been prohibited^ and festivals had been either 
abolished or deprived of their ancient hilarity. The caterers 
of amusement for the new king were not slow to suggest that 
he should honour the lawyers with a visit; and in accord- 
ance with their counsel^ His Majesty took water on August 15, 
1661, and went in the royal barge from Whitehall to the 
Temple to dine at the Reader's feast. 

Heneage Finch had been chosen Autumn Reader of that 
inn, and in accordance with ancient usage he demonstrated his 
ability to instruct young gentlemen in the principles of English 
law, by giving a series of costly banquets. From the days of 
the Tudors to the rise of Oliver Cromwell, the Reader's feasts 
had been amongst the most sumptuous and ostentatious enter- 
tainments of the town — ^the Seijeanf s feasts scarcely surpassing 
them in splendour, the inaugural dinners of lord mayors often 
lagging behind them in expense. But Heneage Finch's lavish 
hospitality outstripped the doings of all previous readers. His 
revel was protracted throughout six days, and on each of these 
days he received at his table the representative members of some 
high social order or learned body. Beginning with a dinner to 
the nobility and Privy Councillors, he finish^ with a banquet 
to the king ; and on the intervening days he entertained the 
civic authorities, the College of Physicians, the civil lawyers, 
and the dignitaries of the Church. 

The king's visit was attended with imposing ceremony, and 
wanted no circumstance that could have rendered the occasion 
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more honourable to the host or to the society of which he was 
a member. All the highest officers of the court accompanied 
the monarchy and when he stepped from his barge at the 
Temple Stairs^ he spoke with jovial urbanity to his entertainer 
and the Lord Chief Justice of the Common Fleas^ who re- 
ceived him with tokens of loyal deference and attachment. 
" On each side/' says Dugdale^ " as His Majesty passed^ stood 
the reader's servants in scarlet cloaks and white tabba doublets ; 
there being a way made through the wall into the Temple 
Gardens; and above them on each side the benchers^ bar- 
risters, and other gentlemen of the society, all in their gowns 
and formalities, the loud music playing from the time of his 
landing till he entered the hall ; where he was received with 
XX violins, which continued as long as his majesty stayed/' 
Fifty chosen gentlemen of the inn, wearing their academic 
gowns, placed dinner on the table, and waited upon the 
feasters — no other servants being permitted to enter the hall 
during the progress of the banquet. On the dais at the top 
of the hall, under a canopy of state, the king and his brother 
James sat apart from men of lower degree, whilst the nobles 
of Whitehall occupied one long table, under the presidency of 
the Lord Chancellor, and the chief personages of the inn 
dined at a corresponding long table, having the reader for 
their chairman. 

In the following January, Charles II. and the Duke of 
York honoured Lincoln's Inn with a visit, whilst the mock 
Prince de la Grange held his court within the walls of that 
society. This visit was made on the 3rd* day of the month ; 

* Mr. Pearcc, nsnallj a most accurate, and always a very entertaining author, 
errs in giving the firtt day of the month as the date of the visit He was misled 
by the following entry in John Evelyn's Diary : — " 1661-2, Ist January. 1 went to 
London, invited to the solemn foolerio of the Prince dc la Grange, at Lincoln *r Inn, 
where came the King, Duke, &c. It began with a grand masque and a fonnal 
pleading before the mock Princes, Grandees, Nobles, and Knights of the Inn. He 
had his Lord Chancellor, Chamberlain, Treasurer, and other Koyal Officers, glorioo^ly 
clad and attended. It ended in a magnificent banquet. One Mr. Lort was the young 
spark who maintained the pagcantiy.'* The next entry in the diary bears date 
January 6th ; and the previous entry is dated December 23. To the memorandum 
concerning Mr. Lort*s brave doings in Lincoln's Inn, Evelyn fixed the date of the 
day on which he returned to town uflcr spending the Christmas in the country. It 
is needless to say that the revels lasted several days — at the least from Christmas 
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and Samuel Pepys was bargaining for some pictures with 
Faithome the engraver^ when from the artist's window he saw the 
Life Guards ride past, escorting their highnesses to the revels. 
Nine years later — ^in the February of 1671 — King Charles 
and his brother James again visited Lincoln's Inn, on which 
occasion they were entertained by Sir Francis Groodericke, Knt., 
the reader of the inn, who seems almost to have gone beyond 

Etc to Twelfth Night, inclusive ; but the diarist gives a sommary of the entire pro- 
ceedings onder the heading of one daj. In like manner, referring to events that 
happened twenty years before, in the time of Charles I^ John Evelyn says, under 
date Dec. 15, 1641 : — *' I was elected one of the Comptrollers of the Middle Temple 
revellers, as the fashion of the young students and gentlemen was, the Christmas 
being kept this year with great solemnity; but being desirous to pass it in the 
oouiitry, I got leave to resign my staff of office, and went with my brother Richard to 
Wotton.** The next entry in the diary being — " Jan. 10, 1642. I gave a visit to 
my cousin Hatton, of Ditton.'* Thus, the diarist was elected a Comptroller, accepted 
the office, resigned his staff, and went with his brother to the country^-events which 
pf course did not happen on the same day, though they are grouped under one date. 
The youthful reader of Evelyn will be spared much trouble and saved from many 
slips by bearing in mind that the diary abounds with entries containing notices of 
events posterior to the dates affixed to the passages, and that it is throughout a 
compilation of memoranda making no pretension to exactness with regard to questions 
of time. Evelyn composed his diary in his later years from memoranda made with 
no great care at earlier periods ; and whilst he summarized past events, he did not 
fear to 611 out his meagre notes fiY>m the stores of a treacherous memory. Strictly the 
work is not a diary — i.e^ a journal of events filled in day by day — but an Old Man*s 
Autobiography, composed in the form of a diary. Instead of making any disguise 
about the matter, Evelyn is quite frank as to the nature of his operations ; and by 
his use of the historic form, by the whole scheme, and by many details of his work, 
he informs us that he is writing from memory, and is not in the strict sense of the 
term keeping a journal. At the outset, having told that he was bom on October 31, 
1620, and having given a few particulars concerning his father, mother, birth-place, 
and infancy, he makes the following entry: — "1623. The very first thing that I 
can call to memory, and from which time forward 1 began to observe, was this year 
(1623), my youngest brother being in his nurse's arms, who, being then two years and 
nine months younger than mjrself^ was the last child of my dear parents.** This is 
the style of an autobiographer, not of a diarist. A very different writer was Samuel 
Pepys. The young, keen, loquacious, pushing government clt rk wrote his diary 
whilst he lived thn)ugh the events which it notices. "Old Pepys," as he is now 
called, was " Young Pepys'* throughout the time covered by his " Diary," in which 
he noted occurrences, day by day, as they occurrred. With regard to the Prince de 
la Grangers revel he observes : — " Jan. 3, 1661-2. To Faithome's, and there bought 
tome pictures of him ; and while I was there, comes by the king's life-guard, he 
being gone to Lincoln's Inue this afternoon to see the Revells there ; there being, 
according to an old custome, a prince and all his nobles, and other matters of sport 
and change.*' As his eye runs over this passage, the reader can hear the clatter and 
babbub of Charles IL*s Strand, 
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•i; jiuiie*' r^fzr "iii; i.i^Itf^sc ixlj -rmS.-^. ix lie iziddle of the 
irLrii nuTiErLr >.»rTi:"'r: r i*I "nif Vr-r>f,* 

T*if i^Zicrzizuiii'L': n iii:*c rrsw.'rij vm a iippediion of Sir 
Hfa-fTfcTf Iri«:*i * ifaac — :ii* iiLr "di; Itke of York, and 
Tt^ij-'^ ^IzztfTT cn-Tix 'c "iif ita*" LI "aif xcc* cif tLe hall, whilst 
zhsi 'xz^.'c^ :c iiiir>:c ^i.txri iiri c^sirrr were Tc^ed at 
Tv: "j:tx tiKt^?^ i^*: Li'tl tie LiZ : uai il«e r«itJeinen of the 
-.•• A'corsjy-zjrrx t,- 31:': a» Hifziil «rrfci.ts- The reader 
ii^a^jf. rr.cTtz^ jc i» tirf^f irif- Le perfunned the scrrik 
:«5..-r:> rir:&-!:^'i li-f tc^-fC irrir vii:i iLe kinir prepared him- 
<*:!: f:r ibe Tvpaa^T : izii Vatt^'x:;^ ■:■:' ^i-ckzLi lineage and pro- 
rVssv-7.JL criirifroe :»:crt-5Lvi f:? iLe hoitour of serving His 
Mix^T -w-iii. >irivv.- ii.i cices«*ke Txpon the knee, and has- 
rcr.tv. ▼::}: tIic iIiK:r!rr cc ▼i"-rri:ned lacqueys to do the 
b:.:.v.ni: if^ihc j.-ris &:: iLjir lible,*^ Haring eaten and 
i?n:::k to hi* »o> sidsfsMrrit n. Cbaries called for the Admits 
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rar.oo IVx-^k ot" tbo Inn. and placed his name on the roU of 
wor.:Vr5, tlxrcVv confeninff on the society an honour for 
wlrU-h no prcviv^us kini: of England had furnished a precedent 
Follow ins: their chiefs example, the Duke of York and Prince 
Rtijx^rt and the other nobles forthwith joined the firatcmity of 
lawyers: and hastily donning students' gowns, they mingled 
with the tnx^p of gowned senritors, and humbly waited on 
tlunr Ho^re loni.* 

* Tho fcAjtting on this occssion was not confincrl to the hall. Whilst the king ate 
Si^ throt' ivurw"!* and ^'taK^rato dessert on the dais of the refectory, the gentlemen of 
. ho hv^rvo pMrdt dined off Tenison and claret in the old council-chamber, the yecmien 
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In like manner^ twenty-one years since (July 29, 1845), 
when Queen Victoria and her lamented consort visited Lincoln^s 
Inn, on the opening of the new hall, they condescended to 
enter their names in the Admission Book of the Inn, thereby 
making themselves students of the society. Her Majesty has 
not been called to the bar ; but Prince Albert in due course 
became a barrister and bencher. Repeating the action of 
Charles II.'s courtiers, the great Duke of Wellington and the 
bevy of great nobles present at the celebration became fellow- 
students with the queen ; and on leaving the table* the prince 
walked down the hall, wearing a student^s stuff gown (by no 
means the most picturesque of academic robes) over his field- 
marshal's uniform. Her Majesty forbore to disarrange her 
toilet — ^^vhich consisted of a blue bonnet with blue feathers, 
a dress of Limerick lace, and a scarlet shawl, with a deep 
gold edging — ^by putting her arms through the sleeveless arm- 
holes of a bombazine frock. 

Grateful to the lawyers for the cordiality with which they 
welcomed him to the country, William III. accepted an invita- 
tion to the Middle Temple, and was entertained by that society 
with a banquet and a masque, of which notice has been taken 
in another chapter of this work; and in 1697-8 Peter the 
Great was a guest at the Christmas revels of the Templars. 
On that occasion the czar enjoyed a favourable opportunity 
for gratifying his love of strong drink, and for witnessing the 
ease with which our ancestors drank wine by the magnum and 
punch by the gallon, when they were bent on enjoyment. 

In the greater refinement and increasing delicacy of the 
eighteenth century, the Inns of Court revels, which had for so 
many generations been conspicuous amongst the gaieties of the 
town, became less and less magnificent ; and they altogether 
died out under the second of those Georges who are thought 
by some persons to have corrupted public morals and lowered 



of the gnard enjoyed costljr cheer in Mr. Daj*s chamber, and the coachmen and 
lacquojB of the noble visitors gorged themselves with steaks, washed down by &t ale, 
in the gardeners house. 

♦ The banquet lasted about halfan-honr. How long the merry monarch and his 
friends sate at table is unknown ) but their carousal, it is clear, was not an afloir of 
just thirty minates. 

o 2 
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the tastes of society. To fight this baseless theory in the pre- 
sent page is no part of this writer's purpose ; but in the list of 
the many faets which are opposed to it readers will do well to 
plain* the decadence and disappearance of those coarse orgies 
ill whic^h the grave lawyers of past times indulged^ and the most 
cuItivattHl classes of the nation delighted. In 1738-4, when 
lA)rtl Chanwilor Talbot's elevation to the woolsack was cele- 
brateil by a n^'cl in the Inner Temple Hall, the dulness and 
disortlcr of the ivlebration convinced the lawyers that they had 
not acted wist^y in attempting to revive usages that had 
fallen into desxietude because thev were inconvenient to new 
arrangi^meuts or n^pugnant to modem taste. No attempt was 
nuwle to prolong the festi\ity over a succession of days. It 
was a rt*vt»I of one dav : and no one wished to add another to 
the iHTiod of riot. At two o'clock on Feb. 2, 1733-4, the new 
Chaiieellor. the master of the revels, the benchers of the inns, 
aud the guests (who were for the most part lawyers) sate down 
to dinner in the hall. The barristers and students had their 
ordinarv fart\ with the addition of a flask of claret to each 
UiCHs ; but a superior repast was served at the High Table, 
whert* fourteen students (of whom the Chancellor's eldest son 
was one) sorvi^ as waiters. "\ATiilst the banquet was in pro- 
gri»s». nuisieians stationed in the gallery at the upper end of 
the hall filUxl the room with deafening noise, and ladies looked 
down upon the feasters from a large gallery which had been 
fitted up for their nnx^ption over the screen. After dinner, 
as soon as the hall cimld be cleared of dishes and decanters, 
the (*ompany were entertained with '' Love for Love," and 
" The Devil to Pay," performed by professional actors who 
** all came fnun the Ilaymarket in chairs, ready dressed, and 
(as it was said) refused any gratuity for their trouble, looking 
\ipon the honour of distinguishing themselves on this occasion 
as suiKeient." Tlie players baring withdrawn, the judges, Ser- 
jeants, benchers, and other dignitaries danced '' round about the 
coal fire ;" that is to say, they danced round about a stove in 
which there was not a single spark of fire. The congregation of 
many hundreds of persons in a hall which had not comfort- 
able room for half the number, rendered the air so oppressively 
hot that the master of the revels wisely resolved to lead his 
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troop of revellers round an empty grate. The chronicler of 
this ridiculons mummery observes : " And all the time of the 
dance the ancient song, accompanied by music, was sung by 
one Toby Aston, dressed in a bar-gown, whose father had for- 
merly been Master of the Plea Office in the King's Bench. 
When this was over, the ladies came down from the gallery, 
went into the parliament chamber, and stayed about a quarter 
of an hour, while the hall was being put in order. They then 
went into the hall and danced a few minuets. Coimtry dances 
began at ten, and at twelve a very fine cold collation was pro- 
vided for the whole company, from which they returned to 
dancing, which they continued as long as they pleased, and the 
whole day^s entertainment was generally thought to be very 
genteelly and liberally conducted. The Prince of Wales 
honoured the performance with his company part of the time ; 
he came in to the music incog, about the middle of the play, 
and went away as soon as the farce of ' walking round the coal 
fire' was over.'' 

With this notable dance of lawyers round an empty grate^ 
the old revels disappeared. In their Grand Days^ equivalent 
to the gaudy days^ or feast days^ or audit days of the colleges 
at Oxford and Cambridge, the Inns of Court still retain the 
last vestiges of their ancient jollifications, but the uproarious 
riot of the obsolete festivities is but faintly echoed by the 
8ongs and laughter of the junior barristers and students who 
in these degenerate times gladden their hearts and loosen their 
tongues with an extra glass of wine after grand dinners, and 
then hasten back to chambers for tobacco and tea. 

On the discontinuance of the revels the Inns of Court lost 
their chief attractions for the courtly pleasure-seekers of the 
town, and many a day passed before another royal visit was 
paid to any one of the societies. In 1734 George III.'s father 
stood amongst the musicians in the Inner Temple Hall ; and 
after the lapse of one century and eleven years the present 
queen accepted the hospitality of Lincoln's Inn. No record 
exists of a royal visit made to an Inn of Court between those 
events. Only the other day, however, the Prince of Wales 
went eastwards and partook of a banquet in the hall of Middle 
Templcj of which society he is a barrister and a bencher. 
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CHAPTER Lin. 
LJTiGA3nr x^nma clmfhoe. 

1'HE traditional propetsitr of lawyer^ for the stage^ of which 
. Vi manv illnstratioiLs have been given, lingered among bar- 
'^Hen on cinroit to a comparatzvelT recent date. Old stagerv 
^^ " the Home" and " the Western" remember how the juniors 
^ their briefless and bagles$ days n<ed to astonish the natives 
of (julhlffjrA and Exeter with Shakesperian performances that 
woulil have made Edmnnd Kean bite his lips with indignation, 
and have sent )Irs. Siddons into inextinguishable laughter. 
Tlje " Northern Circuit*' also was at one time famous for the 
hintrionie ability of its bar, but towards the close of the last 
century the dramatic recreations of its junior members were 
discount(;naneed bv the Grand Court. 

Of that court, established for the maintenance of professional 
dignity and etiquette, Lord Eldon was for some time Attorney 
(icncral ; and one of his last acts in fulfilling the duties oi 
that office was to prosecute before " our Lord the Junior*' one 
Mr. Taylor of the Circuit, who, to the scandal of his brethren 
of th(5 long robe, and to the diminution of that esteem in which 
the British bar was held and ought to be held by the public, 
had turtcd the part of Counsellor Traverse in the " Clandestine 
Marriage;," on the stage of the York Theatre. The record of 
this memorable trial, prcscn-ed in the archives of the Northern 
Circuit, runs thus :— " York Grand Night, Sat., Mar. 16, 1782. 
Mr. Atty. Gen. Scott mentioned that he had no sooner arriv'd 
in York than a playbill was put into his hands, in which, to 
his great astonishment, he found the respectable names of many 
of his brethren on the circuit. The play of the ' Clandestine 
Marriage' was to be performed for the benefit of Mr. Back. 
Mr. Smith was to lay aside the peaceful gown and array him- 
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self in a military habit ; and a very distinguishable and con- 
spicuous part was to be performed by Mr. Taylor, who appeared 
in his proper character, not as the two former gentlemen, in 
such a masquerade dress that Mr. Atty. Gen. cou'd not produce 
any witness who couM take upon him to swear to the identity 
of their persons, but Mr. Law being called upon, deposed that 
he saw Mr. Taylor appear on the stage in his bar wig acting 
the part of Counsellor Traverse, in the ' Clandestine Marriage,' 
and though Mr. Taylor acted the coimsellor then, as he always 
does, in an inimitable manner, yet the Court was of opinion 
that by appearing upon the stage in that habit, he rather 
lessen^ the dignity of the wig, and therefore fined him 
1 bottle— pd.'' 

As our Lord the Junior regarded so gravely the oflFence of 
Mr. Taylor, what would he have said had he been many years 
later required to sit in judgment on Charles Mathews, the famous 
comedian, who brought the bar into contempt and the Chief 
Justice of England into derision by his exquisite mimicry of 
Lord EUenborough's judicial voice and manner ? In personating 
Counsellor Flexible, in the farce entitled ''Love, Law, and 
Physic,'^ the actor greatly delighted his house by imitations of 
Erskine and Garrow, and drew a tempest of applause by his 
account of the judge's summing up in the case of Litigant v. 
Camphor. "When he came," says Mrs. Mathews, in her 
biography of the actor, " to the judge's summing up, the eflTect 
was quite astounding to him, for he had no idea of its being 
so received. The shout of recognition and enjoyment indeed 
was so alarming to his nerves, so unlike all former receptions 
of such efibrts, that he repented the attempt in proportion as 
it was well taken, and a call for it a second time fairly upset 
him, albeit not unused to loud applause and approbation.'' 
The next morning every paper informed Lord Ellenborough 
how he had been made the laugh of a densely crowded theatre, 
and filled him with reasonable fear that for many a term he 
would not be able to raise his voice in his own court without 
throwing counsel and clients, solicitors and suitors, into 
convulsions of merriment. Enraged by the indignity, he wrote 
for protection to the Lord Chamberlain, who, with equal pru- 
dence and tactj soothed the anger in the judicial breast^ and 
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obtained from the actor a ready poromifle not to renew his miscon- 
duct. " LoTC, Law, and Physic'^ was not withdrawn ; bat Coun- 
sellor Flexible neyer again entertained the public with ''the 
judge's charge,'' although it was vociferously demanded at each 
succeeding presentation of the fiurce. To a select party at Carl- 
ton House the comedian, howcTcr, was induced to repeat the imi- 
tation, on which occasion the Prince Regent and his brother of 
York were infinitely amused. " The prince was in raptures,"^ the 
wifely biographer assures her readers, '' and declared himself 
astonished at the closeness of the imitation, shutting his eyes 
while he listened to it with excessive enjoyment, and many ex- 
clamations of wonder and delight, such as ' Excellent !' ' Per- 
fect!' ' It is himself 1' The Duke of York manifested his ap- 
proval by peals of laughter." 
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PART X -POLITICAL LAWYERS. 

CHAPTER LIV. 

LAWYERS IN THE HOUSE. 

r England the ordinary career of a decidedly successful and 
eminent barrister opens with a period spent in the useful 
but inglorious labours of an over- worked junior ; comprises a 
second term in which the more lucrative achievements of a 
popular leader are diversified by the triumphs of parliamentary 
warfare ; and closes with promotion to the honours and emolu- 
ments of the bench. As a judge he has fresh prospects of 
fame and influence. By lucid judgments^ accurate knowledge, 
and fearless impartiality, he may emulate the renown of Holt 
and Mansfield ; if his seat be one of inferior grade, he may 
aspire to the highest judicial office of the realm ; and when he 
has ceased to explain the law in Westminster Hall, or has 
descended from the woolsack, he may still, like Lyndhurst, 
influence the counsels of a great political party, or like 
Brougham may benefit his country by zealous attention to 
the appellate jurisdiction of the Lords, or like Westbury may 
aid in removing the abuses of our courts, and in reforming 
our laws. 

After promotion their courses of action are various, but in 
their upward struggle rising barristers are almost unanimous 
in wishing to gain admittance to the House of Commons, in 
order that their services to a party may by that party be re^ 
warded with judicial preferment. Many cases could be cited 
where lawyers have, like Lord Langdale, raised themselves to 
the bench and the peerage without undergoing the vexation 
and toil of parliamentary servitude. Alike to the honour of 
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the great Whig party^ and the great Tory partj^ mentum 
conld be made of judges who have been indebted for th^ 
advancement to administrations whose politics ther had both 
cen^nred and strenaoosly^ opposed. Moreover^ a strong list 
could be made ont of such men as Sir C. Crompton^ Sir J. 
WiUes, Sir G. BramweU, Sir H. HiD, and Sir C. Blackburn, 
Sir W. Channell^ and Sir B. Byles, who in the present reign 
have been made judges without regard to the support they may 
have given, or have abstained from giving, to party, and whose 
appointments justify a hope that ere long, in bestowing vacant 
judgeships, ministers will invariably select the men who are 
best qualified as lawyers and as persons of character to main- 
tain the reputation of the bench, whether they have or have 
not filled seats in the house — whether they be Conservative or 
Liberal. 

But notwithstanding the influence of these recent promo- 
tions, lawyers still feel that they must win their judgeships in 
the political arena, or be content to remain to the last untitled 
working barristers; and amongst the consequences of this 
conviction may be observed the number of the legal candidates 
who, at every general election, seek admission to " the House,'' 
and the number of place-seeking barristers who in every par- 
liament range themselves with the ministerialists or opposition. 
That all of them, for the sake of their legal attainments, are 
needed in the electoral chamber no one would seriously main- 
tain ; that as a class they are, and always have been, decidedly 
unpopular with their brother members, is a fact that will be 
questioned by no one familiar with the present state and past 
history of parliament. On this point Lord Campbell, in a note 
to his memoir of Lord Commissioner Whitelock, humorously 
observes : " Although on the rare occasions when it was my 
duty to speak while a member of the House of Commons I 
had the good fortune to experience a favourable hearing; I 
must observe that there has subsisted in this assembly down 
to our own times, an envious antipathy to lawyers, with a 
determined resolution to believe that no one can be eminent 
there who has succeeded at the bar. The prejudice on the 
subject is well illustrated by a case within my knowledge. A 
bszrister of the Oxford circuit taking a large estate under the 
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will of a distant relation^ left the bar, changed his name under 
a royal license^ was returned for a Welsh county, and made 
his maiden speech in top-boots and leather breeches, holding a 
hunting-whip in his hand. He was most rapturously applauded 
till he unluckily alluded to some cause in which he had been 
engaged while at the bar; and when it was discovered that he 
was a lawyer in disguise, he was coughed down in three 
minutes. In the other House of Parliament there is no such 
prejudice against the law/^ 

This feeling within the house is very ancient, and in all 
ages it has found countenance outside parliament, in the 
popular belief that lawyers are the knaves and prime promoters 
of mischief in the legislative assembly; and however unjust 
they may be to the many enlightened lawyers who, like Sir 
Samuel Romilly, should be named with the eminent benefactors 
of the human species, it must be confessed that the prejudice 
and the theory are to a great degree supported by a series of 
ugly facts. Lawyers, in their eagerness to please the dis- 
pensers of patronage, have with lamentable frequency prosti- 
tuted their learning and eloquence, using for vile ends the 
powers which are to be feared rather than admired when no 
high principle controls them. To their ill repute, and almost 
irrecoverable loss of moral influence, they have at some of the 
most critical periods of our history figured as the pliant slaves 
of power; and when they have been signally conspicuous for 
immorality or folly, their crimes and blunders have been of 
kinds for which the multitude has no leniency. Their vices 
have been the vices that are most detestable, and their errors 
have been the errors that are most hurtful to the people at 
large. In some cases, therefore, when they have sinned far 
less, they have been punished far more than the delinquents of 
other professions. 

Certainly lawyers have done their best to make themselves 
odious to all classes of their coimtrymen, and especially to the 
lowest class, from the time when Chief Justice Odo devas- 
tated wide districts with sword and brand. Under Normans, 
Plantagenets, and Tudors, the law was a vocation hatefrd 
to the vulgar, notwithstanding the splendour of its Chancellors 
and the sacred vocation of many of its greatest representatives. 
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Wat Tyler's memorable revolt was the consequence of Chan- 
cellor de Sadbury's injudicious counsels; and long after the 
actors in that rebellion had passed away, the recollection of 
that lawyer's unjust tax^ and all its lamentable fruits^ lin- 
gered in the minds of the poor^ and gave them an argu- 
ment against judges. Conspicuous amongst the crimes and 
misdemeanours of the lawyers of Sudbiuy's period is the 
daring fraud perpetrated by Lord Chancellor de Braybroke, 
who^ having fabricated an act of parliament^ used it for the 
persecution of divers godly persons. The story of Braybroke's 
'^ Sham Acf' illustrates in an amusing manner the length to 
which official effrontery could go in times when public opinion 
can be scarcely said to have existed, and when the aristocracy 
possessed no convenient means for controlling the action of 
ministers. In the interest of the Church, of which he was a 
prelate, Robert de Braybroke proposed a measure that should 
authorize sheriffs, under the direction of Chancery, to arrest 
and imprison reputed heretics ; but though it met the approval 
of the Lords, the scheme was rejected by the Commons. Even 
in the days of the Plantagenets any other Chancellor would 
have desisted for a time firom his purpose, but De Braylm>ke 
was pleased to regard the action of the Commons as altogether 
immaterial, and caused his measure to be enrolled and pro- 
mulgated as law. When parliament reassembled in the fol- 
lowing year (6 Richard II.), the Commons, after warm but 
unanimous debate, passed an act declaring the Chancellor's 
bill an imposture; and to this declaration the peers ac- 
corded their assent. Whereupon, with that firmness which 
marked the official mind in the feudal ages, the Chancellor 
was pleased to rate the opinion of the lords at less value 
than the opposition of the lower house, and so contrived that 
his own spurious enactment remained in force to the great 
discomfort of honest folk whose conscientious scruples forbade 
them to worship images. '^ But,'' says Coke, in his ReportSi 
''in the parliamentary proclamation of the acts passed 
anno 6 Richard U., the said act of 6 Richard II., whereby the 
said supposed act of 5 Richard II. was declared to be null^ is 
omitted ; and afterwards the said supposed act of 5 Richard II. 
continually printed; and the said act of 6 Richard XL 
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hath, by the craft of the prelates, been ever from time to time 
kept from the print/' 

In the 46th year of Edward III., the lords by a singular 
and altogether unconstitutional ordinance showed that dislike of 
lawyers was by no means a sentiment peculiar to the inferior 
orders of society. Either through genuine sympathy with the 
vulgar prejudice, or because they had found lawyers an incon- 
venient and unmanageable element in the popular assembly, the 
peers ordained that lawyers should not be returned to sit in 
Parliament : and though the Commons had never assented to 
this absurd provision, it was relied upon as authoritative by the 
Cardinal Chancellor Beaufort, when, at the beginning of the 
next century, he inserted in the writs for a new Parliament a 
clause directing " that no apprentice, or other man of the law, 
should be elected.^' In compliance with the illegal writs of 
summons the electors of the country chose a House of Com- 
mons so entirely devoid of lawyers and so thoroughly innocent 
of law, that not a single member of the odious profession joined 
the assembly, and not a single good law resulted from its deli- 
berations. Not less comical than alarming were the proceedings 
of this lawless Parliament, which the jesters of the time and 
the historians of subsequent ages termed the '^ parliamentimi 
indoctum ;" and which concluded its extravagances of folly by 
gravely proposing to the king that he should appropriate for 
his own uses the revenues of the Church. Addressing Henry IV., 
whose pecuniary wants they were required to satisfy, the loyal 
Commons observed, '' That without burthening his people, he 
might supply his occasions by seizing on the revenues of the 
clergy ; that the clergy possessed a third part of the riches of 
the realm, which evidently made them negligent in their duty ; 
and that the lessening of their excessive incomes would be a 
double advantage both to the Church and the State/' Prom 
his tonsure to the soles of his feet Cardinal Beaufort shuddered 
with surprise and consternation when he heard this astonishing 
suggestion from a House of Commons which he had hoped 
would prove alike remarkable for devotion to the king and sub- 
missiveness to the Church, since it contained no loquacious, 
law-quoting practitioners of chicanery. Too late he discovered 
that a mob of illiterate squires and tradesmen might be more 
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contumacious and ungovernable^ and no less arrogant and 
captious, than an assembly of which a few members were 
tinctured with juridical learning. Archbishop Arundel^s pathetic 
eloquence silenced the innovators for a time : but they did not 
relinquish their hope that sooner or later the estates of the 
Church would be distributed amongst the king, nobles, knights, 
and esquires of the country — a certain portion of the spoil 
being retained for the support of a hundred hospitals, and the 
maintenance of an army of parish priests, paid in yearly salaries 
of seven marks a-piece. 

From an early date lawyers were employed by despotic 
kings as suitable instruments for making their wishes known 
to Parliament, and for overcoming parliamentary opposition to 
unacceptable measures ; and in this use of legal advocates kings 
seem to have been guided less by regard for their eloquence 
than by need of their special information. At times when the 
bar was notable for its lack of effective eloquence, the lawyer 
was found wheedling the Conmoions into acquiescence with 
royal arrangements; and long before any barrister made a 
brilliant reputation as a parliamentary orator, professional 
lawyers were employed as spokesmen for the king in English 
Parliaments. The reasons for this arrangement are apparent. 
Much as every simple man distrusted lawyers, he was greatly 
influenced by their words when they spoke to him authoritatively 
on matters pertaining to the constitution ; and kings bent on 
winning parliamentary sanction for questionable proceedings 
knew that lawyers were peculiarly qualified to strain, without 
actually breaking the law — in favour of royal prerogative. 

Hence, at certain periods, lawyers are conspicuous in Par- 
liament doing the dirty work of kings, and for their reward 
earning public odium as well as private advantage. At the 
Parliament convened at Lincoln in the first year of the four- 
teenth century, Roger Le Braba9on, in behalf of his master, 
Edward I., made such unreasonable demands for money that 
the " nobility and Commons began to murmur ;" but it is not 
recorded whether the discontent was expressed by groans, or 
shrieks, or exclamations of " Oh, oh V or a concert of coughs, 
or such derisive cries as Irish members used to pour upon 
the ministry in the days of O'Connell — all which modes 
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of showing dissatisfaction are in parliamentary phraseology 
included in the word ^^ murmuring/' Three centuries later 
the practice of ^' coughing down'' offensive speakers was the 
habitual resource of indignant members^ but it is a matter 
of doubt when the custom first came into Togue^ and no sug- 
gestions can be offered as to its origin. 

One of the earliest cases of '^ coughing down" mentioned in 
the annab of our legislature occurred in 1601, when Serjeant 
Hele — famous in his own and not unknown to the present age 
as a legal sycophant — struck with the childishness and folly 
that sometimes defeat the counsels of dishonest men, exclaimed 
in the House of Commons, ^' Mr. Speaker, I marvel much that 
the house will stand upon granting of a subsidy when all we 
have is her majesty's, and she may lawftdly, at her pleasure^ 
take it from us : yea, she hath as much right to all our lands 
and goods as to any revenue of her crown." This view of the 
royal prerogative was not likely to please country gentlemen 
with good estates and bui^esses possessed of lucrative busi- 
nesses ; and they forthwith ^' coughed down" the Serjeant, whose 
private morals and personal^ tastes were not less odious than 

* In an official memorial laying before Elizabeth the list of Hole's disqnalifica* 
tions for the Mastership of the Rolls, Lord Ellesraere observed of that worthy : — 
"1. He is charged to have been long a giypinge and excessive usurer. Against 
Bach persons the Chancerje doeth gyve remedje, which yt is not lykelye he will doe, 
beinge hym self so g^at & so common an offender in the same kynde. 2. He is 
chained to have bene long a most gredye and insatiable taker of fees,'and (which is 
most odious) a notorious and common ambo-dexter, takinge fee on both sydes, to the 

great scandale of his place and profession 4. He is noted to be a great drun- 

karde, siid in his drunkennesse not onlye to have commonly used quarrelynge and 
bra wlenge words, but sometyme blowes also; and that at a common ordynarye, 
a vice ille beseeminge a seijeant, but in a judgeorpublicke magistrate intollerable." 
In short, Seijeant Hele was a bully and irrecoverable blackguard. A dissolute 
haunter of taverns, he followed the still disreputable and at that time illegal 
vocation of a usurer ; at Westminster he was known to have sold the interests of 
clients from whoiQ he received payment beforehand for exertions and fidelity ; and 
jet notwithstanding his abominable courses and evil repute, he enjoyed a considera- 
ble practice, was a member of parliament, could aspire to the Mastership of the 
BoUs, and in private had relations with the Lord Keeper who thus stigmatized 
him — as a rogue and a ruffian. To those who delight to extol the virtues of the 
Elizabethan era, especially to those who would fain believe that in these days the 
bar has lost somewhat of its ancient dignity and firmness of tone, Serjeant Hele*8 
positioQ amongst the lawyers of the sixteenth century is an awkward and un- 
maDageable fact. Under Victoria Edwin James was ejected from his profession, as 
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his political turpitude. The story of Helens discomfiture lived 
on the lips of his contemporaries ; and receiving it firom men 
who had themselves witnessed the Serjeant's humiliation, Sir 
Simonds D'Ewes preserved it in his memories of Elizabethan 
Parliaments. *^ All the House/' says the narrative, " henmied, 
and hawed, and talked. ^Well,' quoth Serjeant Hele, 'all 
your hemming shall not put me out of countenance.' So Mr. 
Speaker stood up and said, ' It is a great disorder that this 
should be used, for it is the ancient use of every man to be 
silent when any man speaketh ; and he that is speaking should 
be suffered to deliver his mind without interruption.' So the 
Serjeant proceeded, and when he had spoken yet a little while, 
saying he could prove his former position by precedent in the 
times of Henry III., King John, and King Stephen, the house 
hemmed againe, and so he sate down." Some writers concern- 
ing the ancient usages of Farhament infer firom the Speaker's 
words that this mode of interruption was a novelty at the 
time imder consideration; but as he does not speak of it 
as a new kind of disorder and disrespect for ancient usage, 
such a construction cannot fairly be put on the chairman's 
expostulation. 

Under the Tudors, lawyers, to their credit, were scarcely 
less conspicuous in opposition than amongst ministerial sup- 
porters. On his first appearance in the House of which he 
rose to be Speaker in the following reign, young Thomas More 
greatly incensed Henry VII. by defeating the application which 
that monarch made to the Commons for a subsidy on the 
marriage of his eldest daughter with the King of Scotland. 
'' A beardless boy hath wrought all the mischief," said a 
courtier, reporting to the king the refusal of his demands; 
whereupon the sovereign, with characteristic injustice, clapped 
the beardless boy's father in the Tower, and deprived him of 
liberty until he had paid a hundred pounds .to the royal 
treasury. For a time the young politician thought his neck 
in danger, but he preserved it — for the axe of Henry VII.'s son. 

toon as he was known to have sold a client In the days of Elizaheth, Hele, the no- 
torious amhidexter, was allowed to remain in the highest rank of counsel, and sit in 
parliament. The low morality of lawyers in the days of Elizabeth and her father 
U demonatrated by the careers of such men as Rich and Hele. 
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* 

Sir Edward Montagu^ Cliief Justice of the King's Bench 
and ancestor of the Dukes of Manchester, made a similar 
entrance into public life. Elected at an early age to serve as 
a member of the Commons, the young Templar joined the 
Parliament in 1523, and made a violent harangue against the 
proposal for a grant of money on which King Henry and 
Wolsey had set their hearts. Henry's mode of intimidating 
the boy-patriot was characteristic of the man and the age. 
Having summoned the young member to his presence, he laid 
his hand upon his head, and with significant accent, observed, 
'* Gret my bill to pass by twelve of the clock to-morrow, or else 
by two of the clock to-morrow this head of yours shall be off." 
At the present time when the Crown does not venture to in- 
fluence the decisions of the Commons by means more perilous to 
the subject than an invitation to a state ball at Buckingham 
Palace, it is difficult to realize the effect of such a pat from a 
royal hand — of such an assurance firom a monarch's lips. 

At the close of the last century, the lawyers who distin- 
guished themselves in defending the victims of ministerial per- 
secution, and in opposing George III.'s system of domestic 
government, were ordinarily designated ^' sedition lawyers" — 
political enemies so styling them in malice, whilst their friends 
used the words jocosely. Erskine was at the head of these 
popular advocates; and amongst the few young men bold 
enough to seek fortune in the same troublous course was 
John Gumey, who, forty years after his call, rose to be a Baron 
of the Exchequer. In the trials of Hardy, Home Tooke, 
Thelwall, Crossfield, John Binns, and other persons accused 
of treasonable practices, yoimg John Gumey was engaged for 
the defence — ^much to his own advantage, and to the gratifica- 
tion of his father, Joseph Gumey, the eminent short-hand 
writer. At this period the elder Gumey, in reply to a friend's 
congratulations, observed, " Yes, thank you ; my boy is doing 
well. He has taken to the sedition line ; and, please God, 
hell make his fortune in it." In those days the sedition line 
was not without its dangers ; but it had become a safer course 
for young lawyers than it was in the days of King Hal. 
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CHAPTER LV. 

SONS OF ZBRUIAH. 

IN the sixteenth century^ a slight knowledge of law went a 
long way^ and clcyer courtiers coidd climb to high judicial 
places without the advantages of a systematic legal education. 
Thomas Cromwell^ Wolsey^s pupil in state-crafty amongst his 
numerous offices held the post of Chief Justice in Eyre beyond 
Trent ; but though he achieved this professional eminence and 
in his upward course was much assisted by reputation for fami- 
liarity with the law^ the highest school in which he is said to 
have studied the statutes and usages of the realm was an 
attomey^s office. So also Hatton rose to be Chancellor^ 
though he had neither practised law^ nor taken holy orders. 

Indeed throughout the earlier dynasties of English histoiy, 
a large proportion of conspicuous lawyers owed their eleva- 
tion less to their legal attainments than to their mastery of 
those arts by which courtiers are wont to benefit themselves at 
the expense of the industrious classes. The morality of these 
dexterous politicians^ whether they were ecclesiastics or laymen, 
is illustrated by countless sarcasms, many of which have passed 
from the popular tongue to the repertories of old proverbs. A 
pungent distich assigns the pliancy of the willow, in place of 
the firmness of the oak, to William Paulet, Marquess of Win- 
chester, who having held office imder Henry VII., and kept 
the seals under Protector Somerset, died in the ninety-seventh 
year of his age, whilst his feeble hand still rested on the Lord 
Treasurer's stafi*, which Queen Elizabeth's kindness permitted 
him to retain till his last breath. Richard Rich's ope^ viola- 
tions of truth suggested a happy thought to the wits who, on 
the lawyer's elevation to the peerage, maintained that he ought 
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to take his title from lAghea* in Essex^ where he possessed the 
rich lands of an abolished priory. Not without reference to the 
repeaters of this excellent witticism, some of whom represented 
Rich as having acted on the satirical suggestion, did the audacious 
Chancellor issue his famous proclamation,enjoiningHis Majesty's 
justices of the peace '^ to arrest all coiners and tellers abroad of 
vain and forged tales and lies, and to commit them to the galleys, 
there to row in chains during the king^s pleasure/' The dexterous 
equivocations by which Stephen Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester 
and Lord Chancellor to Queen Mary, habitually endeavoured 
to secure the advantages and escape the penalties of untruth- 
fulness, gave rise to the remark, " My Lord of Winchester is 
like Hebrew, to be read backwards/' Another churchman, who 
held the seals something more than seventy years later, and 
who, like most of his spiritual precursors in Chancery, greatly 
strengthened the vulgar belief in the dishonesty of lawyers; 
gave his employers a piece of knavish counsel that has passed 
into proverb. ^' Swim with the tide, and you cannot be 
drowned,'' was the advice which Dean Williams gave to the 
conspirators who made him Lord Keeper. To mention Nicholas 
Bacon amongst lawyers who have risen by artifice rather than 
law would be unjust, for he was an able judge and a virtuous 
citizen ; but in i\i% page it is worthy of observation that, in an 
age when honesty was fruitful of dangers, and craft was deemed 
necessary for the achievement of high ambitions in public life. 
Lord Bacon's father contrived to rise without falsehood and to 
retain his good fortune without dissimulation. The secret of this 
success appears to be that the honest man was not less moderate 
than veracious, and that caution saved him from the indis- 
cretions which would have either wrought his downfall or 
necessitated evasion. His motto was ^' mediocria firma ;" his 
favourite saying, ''Let us stay a little, that we may have done the 
sooner." Less cautious, though not less honest, than his father, 
Francis Bacon raised himself to the woolsack by eloquencef 

* Victorian wit fabricated a somewhat similar joke concerning a far more respec* 
table public cbaracter, when on a rumour of Her Majesty's intention to raise her 
olMtetric phjiician to the peerage, it was whispered in the London clubs that " Dr. 
Looock was about to become a peer with the title of — The Lord Deliver Us/' 

t Of that eloquence Baleigh observed, " Lord Salisbury was a great speaker 

u 2 
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rather than by legal knowledge or by any of his higher but 
less showy powers ; and the machinations of his enemies were 
so disastrously successful^ that in spite of his moral excellence 
and priceless services, he has too generally been ranked with 
slippery talkers, whilst his misapprehended career has been 
used to illustrate the proverbial cleverness and knavery of his 
profession. 

But while so much is said concerning the unscrupulous am- 
bition of political lawyers, it may not be forgotten that to pro- 
fessional lawyers more than to men of any other class we are 
indebted for the preservation — ay, for the creation — of our 
constitutional liberties. Such lawyers as Coke and St. John, 
Bradshaw and Maynard, encouraged and instructed Englishmen 
to resist the encroachments of the Stuarts. Even John, Lord 
Colepepper, the cavalier Master of the Rolls, must be placed 
on the roll of those lawyers who fearlessly denounced the mal- 
practices of Charles I/s government. " One grievance more, 
which compriseth many/^ he exclaimed in the House of Com- 
mons at the opening of the Long Parliament ; '^ it is a nest of 
wasps, or swarms of vermin, which have overcrept the land; 
I mean the monopolies and polers of the people. These, like 
the frogs of Egypt, have gotten possession of our dwellings, 
and we scarce have a room free from them. .They sup in our 
cup. They dip in our dish. They sit by our fire. We find 
them in the dye-vat, wash-bowl, and powdering-tub. They 
share with the butler in his box. They have marked us and 
sealed us from head to 4bot. Mr. Speaker, they will not bate 
us a pin. We may not buy our own cloaths without their brokage. 
These are the leeches that have sucked the commonwealth 
so hard that it is almost become hectical.^^ To such lawyers 
as Whitelock and Glyn the wisdom and success of Cromwell's 
vigorous rule may in some measure be attributed. And in 
the list of services rendered to the English legislature by ^' bar- 
risters in the House of Commons,'^ notice should be taken of 
Sir Edward Coke's distinct and earnest advocacy of free-trade 
principles, more than a century before the birth of Adam Smith, 
and more than two hundred years before Richard Cobden first 

iHit a bftd writer, and my Lord Northampton was a g^at writer but a bad speaker, 
wUla Lord Bacon was equally excellent in speaking and writing." 
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raised his voice against the bread-tax. WTien it was said that 
" reasons of state'^ were opposed to a bill for allowing " the sale 
of Welsh cloths and cottons in and through the kingdom of 
England/' Sir Edward replied, " Reasons of state is often used 
as a trick to put us out of the right way ; for when a man can 
give no higher reason for a thing, then he flyeth to a higher 
strain, and saith it is a reason of state. Freedom of trade is 
the life of trade ; and all monopolies and restrictions do over- 
throw trade/' So also in language that might have come two 
centuries later from corn-law repealers, he spoke against a bill 
^' to prohibit the importation of corn for the protection of til- 
lage/' Anticipating our most admired writers on political 
science, Sir Edward, as early as 1621, exclaimed, " If we bar 
the importation of com when it aboundeth, we shall not have 
it imported when we lack it. I never yet heard that a bill 
was preferred in parliament against the importation of corn, 
and I love to follow ancient precedents. I think this bill 
truly speaks Dutch, and is for the benefit of the Low Country- 
men/' And yet so great are the diflSculties in the way of those 
who would preserve society firom error, or enlighten the igno- 
rant, our grandfathers loudly extolled the wisdom of Lord 
Kenyon who had the presumption to sneer at Adam Smith's 
instructions, and at a time " when in an evil hour" (as his lord- 
ship expressed it) all the statutes against forestalling had been 
repealed, could venture to punish with heavy fines and impri- 
sonment a merchant whose wrong-doing consisted in buying 
com and selling it at an increased price on the same day. 
James I.'s Chief Justice proposed to anticipate the consequences 
of bad harvests at home by drawing to our shores a portion of 
the firuits of superabundant harvests in foreign lands; but 
George III.'s Chief Justice was so ignorant and unobservant 
that he sought to remedy a partial famine by impoverishing 
honest dealers in human food. " The law has not been dis- 
puted," he observed, in his judgment in the case of Mr. Rusby 
the com merchant, who was found guilty of misdemeanour at 
common law, because wilfully, and with selfish design, he had 
sold at an advanced price certain quarters of oats which he had 
bought on the same day ; " for though in an evil hour all the 
statutes which had been existing were at one blow repealed, 
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yet^ thank Ood^ the provisions of the common law were not 
destroyed. The common law^ though not to be found in the 
written records of the nation^ yet has been long well known. 
It is coeval with society itself^ and was formed fix>m time to 
time by the wisdom of mankind. Even amongst the laws of 
the Saxons are to be found many wise provisions against fore- 
stalling and offences of this kind; and those laws laid thie 
foundation of our common law. Specidation has said that the 
fear of such an offence is ridicidous ; and a very learned man — 
a good writer — ^has said, ' You may as well fear witchcraft.' I 
wish Dr. Adam Smith had lived to hear the evidence of to-day^ 
and then he would have seen whether such an offence exists, 
and whether it is to be dreaded. If he had been told that 
cattle and com were brought to market, and there bought by 
a man whose purse happened to be longer than his neighbour's, 
so that the poor man who walks the streets and earns his daily 
bread by his daily labour coidd get none but through his 
hands, and at the price which he chooses to demand ; that it 
had been raised 3£f., 6£f., 9^^., 1«., 2^. and more a quarter on 
the same day, woidd he have said there is no danger from such 
an offence ?'* Referring to the time when the Chief Justice of 
England punished Mr. Rusby with a heavy fine and a long 
term of imprisonment, Sydney Smith wrote, " This absurdity 
of attributing the high price of com to the combination of 
farmers and middle-men was the common nonsense talked in 
the days of my youth. I remember when ten judges out of 
twelve laid down this doctrine in their charges to the various 
grand juries on their circuits.*' 

Notwithstanding the greatness of the services rendered by 
legal gownsmen to the Long Parliament, both within the 
house and on hard-fought fields, professional lawyers were 
even less popular during the Commonwealth than they had 
head in former times. The axe had scarcely severed Charles's 
been from his body when the Rump began to grumble against 
the sons of Zeruiah. 
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CHAPTER LVI. 

HONOURS GAINED AND HONOUR LOST. 

WHILST the dignity and influence of their order have 
invariably suffered^ individual lawyers have no less inva-> 
riably reaped advantage firom the temper and policy of those 
of our sovereigns who have signalized themselves by encroach- 
ments on the rights of the people^ or by despotic intolerance. 
This remark is equally applicable to the crown lawyers who 
grew rich under the Stuarts^ and to the crown lawyers who 
battened on ministerial prosecutions in the reign of Greorge III. 
Upon the whole the popular despotism of Cromwell had a 
beneficial effect on the morality and social repute of barristers 
and judges ; but there can be no doubt that the Protector's 
system did not favour the hopes of ambitious gownsmen. On 
the other hand^ the impopular tyrannies of the Jameses and 
the Charleses lowered the tone and status of the law^ notwith- 
standing the profuseness with which honours and public money 
were squandered on a few obsequious judges and counsel. The 
inability of titles and pensions to win respect for an order 
which systematically provokes contempt^ is well illustrated by 
the position of the bench and the bar throughout the seven- 
teenth century. At first sight a superficial student might 
think that the Stuarts were good friends to the lawyers^ and 
greatly raised the prestige of their profession ; and unques- 
tionably such a statement of the case would find an appearance 
of support from certain circumstances. 

Under James I. the Attorney Greneral won permission* to 

* Frmncif Bacon was pennitted to lit in the Honse of Commons, whilst he was 
Attornej Q«neral; hot since 1614, the right of the Attorney to keep his seat has 
been questioned in debate. In 1630, 1625, and 1640 new writs were ordered because 
the office of Attornej Qeneral had been conferred on a member of the house. In 
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sit in parliament, from which he had hitherto been excluded 
on the ground that he was an assistant of the House of Peers. 
Under Charles II. lawyers g&ined such influence in the Com- 
mons that, of the seven speakers who presided in the lower 
house during his reign, six were of their order.* Had Eliza- 
beth lived three lustres longer, Egerton would have gone to 
the grave like Puckering, Hatton, Bromley, and Nicholas 
Bacon, without the honours of the peerage ; but James placed 
a coronet on his head, and by the subsequent elevation of 
Bacon to the hereditary nobility, contributed greatly to a 
custom which has been a chief source of honour to the law. 
Before the accession of James I., lay-keepers of the royal 
conscience had been created peers ; and since the Revolution of 
1688, a lawyer of decent fame, although of humble parts, has 
held the seals and missed his patent of nobility : but notwith- 
standing these earlier precedents and this later departure from 
the rule, the four Stuart kings may be said to have fixed the 
usage, in accordance with which the Lord Chancellors are now 
invariably made actual members of the chamber over which 
they preside by virtue of their office. The earlier half of the 
eighteenth century had indeed passed away before it was re- 
garded as a matter of course that the Lord Chancellor should 
receive a peerage upon his appointment to the woolsack, but 
— Lord Keeper Sir Nathan Wright and certain lords commis- 
sioners excepted — no person entrusted with the seals since the 
deposition of James II. has failed to obtain a patent of 
nobility. Nor were the Stuarts content with raising holders 
of the Great Seal to the peerage. James I. made Sir Henry 

1674 Francis North's right to coDtinue iu his seat for King's Lynn was made a 
subject of irregular discussion. Roger sajs, "The same good friends began to dis- 
course of his incapacity of sitting as a member of that house, there being an order, 
as they said, against it, whereof the reason was that the Attorney is of course an 
assistant of the House of Peers." The discourses, however, did not take the fonn 
of a debate followed by a division ; and since 1674 no attempt seems to haTO been 
made within the house to exclude the Attorney General. 

* The exception was Sir Edward Seymour. Mr. Poss observes with regard to 
the legal speakers : " When elected to that honourable office they desisted from prao> 
tising ; and so jealous was the house of their privileges, that on Sir Edward Tumour 
asking their opinion, in 1668, whether, the adjournment being a long one, he ought 
to be attended by the mace and forbear to practise, it was declared that the practice 
wt be the lame at in shorter adjournments.*' — ^Foss's Judges of England. 
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Montagu a baron and viscounty and Charles I. placed the 
ex-Chief Justice of England in the brotherhood of earls. So 
also, on retiring from the bench, Chief Justice Ley was created 
Baron Ley by James I. — ^a rank and title which he exchanged 
in the following reign for Earl of Marlborough. It may of 
course be urged that these honours were conferred on them 
as political partisans, and not as judges who had faithfully 
discharged the arduous duties of the Chief Justice^s office. 
Still they were lawyers who had risen by their profession, and 
if they were not rewarded for having been Chief Justices, it is 
certain that their conduct in the King's Bench had rendered 
them acceptable to the Crown, and gained them distinctions 
that would never have marked them had they not worn the 
ermine. Moreover, their successive elevations were regarded 
by lawyers as additions to the glory of their profession, and as 
proofs of the honour in which the law was held by princes. 
But though the hereditary and venal eloquence of the Finches, 
the unscrupulous rascality of Ley, the eager servility of North,* 

* Francifl North entered the Hoiue of Commons in 1673, when he was sent hj 
King^s L^nn to Charles II. 's Long Parliament. His seat was not gained with> 
oat the trouble and cost of two elections, for his first election was declared void, 
and he had again to offer himself to the constituency, — on which second occasion 
he was opposed bj Sir Simon Taylor, a wealthy merchant of the place. Roger 
North's account of these elections affords graphic pictures of electioneering in 
the time of Charles II. "Before the writ came down," says Roger, speak- 
ing of the first election, " he made the town a \u\i and regaled the body with a 
Yery handsome treat, which cost him above one hundred pounds. . . . And when 
the writ was sent to the Sheriff of Norfolk, his lordship's engagements were such 
that he could not go down to the election himself, but sent a young gentleman, 
his brother, to ride for him (as they call it), and Mr. Matthew Johnson, since Clerk 
of the Parb'ament, for an economist, of which there was need enough. Their rule 
was to take but one house, and there to allow scope for all taps to run." Speaking 
of the second election the biographer says : " At first, all things seemed fair ; but 
the night before the election there was notice given that Sir Simon Taylor, a wealthy 
merchant of wine in that town, stood, and had produced a butt of sherry, which butt 
of sheny was a potent adversary. All that night and next morning were spent in 
making dispositions for conduct of the interest, and such matters as belong to a 
contested election. But the greatest difficulty was to put off the numerous suitors 
for houses to draw drink, of which every one made friends to insinuate in their 
favour, as if the whole interest of the town depended upon it. But these gentle- 
men plenipos determined to take no other house but where they were, to let the 
quill, as well as the tap, run freely, which made an account of above three hundred 
pounds. After the election and poll closed, all the chiefs on both sides met to view 
the poll-books ; and Sir Simon Taylor, being on his own knowledge of the people's 
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and the overbearmg selfishness of Jefireys^ added much to 
that spurious grandeur of the law^ which is measured by 
entries on the roll of the peerage : and though the four Stuart 
kings were always ready to flatter and caress individual lawyers, 
the entire legal profession suffered more from public disesteem 
during the seventeenth century than it had suffered in any 
previous himdred years^ or has suffered since* The bench and 
bar became more and more odious to the people/ and before 
Charles II/s death — ^notwithstanding the influence of the 
peerages and pensions^ and royal visits to the Inns of Court, 
with which three generations of Stuarts endeavbured to en- 
hance the iclat of the law — country gentlemen were growing 
loth to educate their sons for a profession in which success 
was so rarely achieved without dishonour. 

Few political lawyers have been convicted of a grave mia- 
demeanour under circumstances of greater humiliation than 
those which attended Sir John Trevor's expulsion from the 
House of Commons ; and no political lawyer on clear demon- 
stration of corrupt behaviour, ever contrived to escape with 
less punishment than that which fell on the Master of the 
Bolls, who, whilst acting as Speaker of the Lower House, 
accepted a bribe for his influence in behalf of a proposed 
measure. A clever and persevering Welshman, John Trevor 

names, satisfied that the election was against him, called for the indenture, and 
signed it with the rest." Francis North was upon the whole lucky in getting hit 
seat for so little money. His successor paid more than 70002. for the same honoar. 
The biographer says, " But, long before that time, his lordship was removed f ''to 
the Common Pleas, and Mr. Coke of Norfolk succeeded him in the borgesB-ship of 
Lynn, but not so easy and cheap ; for his managers did not keep in due bounds, baft 
let loose the tap all over that large town, and made an account of 7000/. or mort, 
resting due to the town, besides what had been paid for the expenses. Sir Snaott 
Taylor oppofed, and thought he had the returns, and being resoWed to petition, 
courted by the Earl of Danby, at the price of all his charges, which were not 
to forbear, as he did, else his lordship's son-in-law. Coke, at that coi\jnnctiire had 
been turned out'* In Charles II. 's time the ordinary expenses of a contested election 
ranged between 1002. or 2002. and 20002. Mr. Coke paid the prodigions sum of SOOOi 
in addition to " what had been paid for the expenses" and his opponent's bill of oo0t»! 1 1 
* Jeffreys was an exceptional character amongst the political lawyers of hit 
country. Having dabbled in treason to the Crown, he made his fortune by tieasca 
to the people. A turncoat of a truly Ugal type passed from the mob to the ooart ; 
but, unlike all the political barristers of the Stuart period, he never sate in the HooM 
of Commons. It may be added that perhaps no politician of hiB day is more M- 
donntable for the unpopularity of lawyers in parliament 
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began life as clerk to his kinsman, " Old Arthur Trevor, of 
the Inner Temple /' and having through his relative's interest 
been called to the bar, he rose rapidly in his profession. 
Clinging to the skirts of Jefireys, and also to the skirts of that 
judge's second wife (with whom he was generally believed to 
maintain a licentious intercourse, not unknown to her hus- 
band), the adventurer worked himself into practice. Charles II. 
made him a king's ooimsel, and in the first year of James II. 
he became Master of the Rolls and Speaker of the House of 
Commons. His parliamentary position and forensic success 
were the more remarkable, because he was a man of no 
eloquence or address, and his appearance was far from prepos- 
sessing. He was so aggressively and hideously cross-eyed 
that a witty barrister had no need to explain the sarcastic 
speech when he observed, ''Justice is blind, but Equity 
squints — ^in the Bolls Court.'' The same personal defect was 
also the cause of infinite merriment in the House of Commons, 
where two members, on opposite sides of the chamber, often 
claimed the ear of the assembly at the same time, as each of 
them had " caught the Speaker's eye." 

Holding his ground in the political arena, notwithstanding 
his devotion to James II. and his connexion with Jefireys, 
Trevor became Speaker of William III.^s first regular parlia- 
ment, and by cautiously serving the Whigs without losing the 
confidence of the Tories,* so far won the favour of the govern- 
ment that he was made First Lord Commissioner of the Great 
Seal, and was reappointed to the Mastership of the Rolls — 
which post he had lost on William's accession. But this 
prosperous course was stayed by an event that throws light on 
the public morality of the period. On March 7, 1695, whilst 

* Treror's senrices to the government edacated him for the commission of the 
crime which caused his expnision from the House of Commons. " Being a Tory in 
principle," Bishop Burnet says of this Master of the Rolls, " he undertook to manage 
that party, provided he was furnished with such sums of money as might purchase 
tome votes ; and hy him began the practice of buying off men, in which hitherto 
the king had been kept to stricter rules. I took the liberty once to complain to the 
king of this method ; he said he hated it as much as any man could do, but he saw 
it was not pOMible, considering the corruption of the age, to avoid it, unless he would 
endanger the whole/' Thus employed to distribute bribes, it is not wonderful that 
he was ready to accept them. Hired to corrupt others, he was protected by no moral 
■cru^ea when othen endeavoored to corrupt him. 
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Sir John Trevor was acting as Speaker of the Commons, a 
committee, which had been appointed to inquire into certain 
charges against certain members^ reported, ^^ that there having 
been in the preceding session a bill pending in the House of 
Commons, promoted by the City of London, called ' The Or- 
phans' Bill,' whereby a power was to be given to lay assess- 
ments on the public for the benefit of the corporation, an entry 
had been found in the books of the Common Council, ^ That 
Mr. Chamberlain do pay to the Hon. Sir John Trevor, Knight> 
Speaker of the House of Commons, the sum of 1000 guineas, 
80 soon as the said bill be passed into an act of parliament' — 
that a hint had been given to the Common Council that unless 
this sum were paid the bill would not pass — that Mr. Speaker 
knew of the order being made while the bill was passing — that 
when the bill passed two aldermen and the chamberlain waited 
on Mr. Speaker, with a compliment of thanks in the name of 
the City for his kindness in furthering the bill, and an order 
for the said guineas, which Mr. Speaker accepted — that two 
or three days after Mr. Speaker sent a messenger into the city 
with the said order and received the said guineas — and that 
the said order was forthcoming with this indorsement thereon, 
' The within-mentioned 1000 guineas were delivered and paid 
unto the Hon. Sir John Trevor, this 22nd June, 1694, in the 
presence of Sir Robert Clayton and Sir Jas. Houblon, which, 
at 22«. exchange, comes to 1100/.'" A more flagrant case of 
coiTuption could not be easily imagined; and no sooner had 
the transaction come to the knowledge of the house than it 
was unanimously resolved, ^' That Sir John Trevor, Speaker of 
this House, receiving a gratuity of 1000 guineas from the City 
of London after the passing of the Orphans' Bill, is guilty of 
high crime and misdemeanour." Trevor was himself, as 
S])cakcr, compelled to put this resolution from the chair ;* and 
as he put it neither of his eyes could discern a defender of 

• In a pithy but inaccurate notice of Trevor, to which special reference will be 
nift«l« ill a HiiWquent chapter, Roger North observes: — "Once upon a scrutiny of 
brilMTy in the Houso of Commons, in favour of one Cook, a creature of Sir Josiah 
( 'hilil'M, who ruU'd the East India Company, it was plainly discovered that the Speaker 
Tnwor hud 1000/., upon which the debate ran hard upon him, and he sate above six 
lioum UN pn)Iocutor in an asssembly that passed that time with calling him all to 
nought to his face ; and, at length, he was forced, or yielded, to put the question 
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his conduct amongst Whigs or Tories. The " ayes^' were not 
met by a single " no /' and the culprit was required to offi- 
cially announce that in the unanimous opinion of the house 
OTcr which he presided he stood convicted of a high crime. 
His expulsion followed in due course. One is inclined to 
think that in these days no English gentleman could outlive 
such humiliation for four-and-twenty hours. Sir John Trevor 
not only survived the humUiation, but remained a personage 
of importance in London society. Convicted of bribery he 
was not called upon to refund the bribe ; and expelled from 
the House of Commons he was not driven from his judicial 
office. He continued to be Master of the Rolls till his deaths 
which took place on May 20^ 1717, in his official mansion in 
Chancery Lane. His retention of office is easily accounted for. 
Having acted as a vile negotiator between the two great po- 
litical parties they were equally afraid of him. Neither the 
TThigs nor the Tories dared to demand his expulsion from 
office^ fearing that in revenge he would make revelations alike 
disgraceful to all parties concerned. 

Unabashed by his disgrace this Tory trimmer continued 
to cherish his disdain for Low Churchmen and Whigs, for 
whom his contempt and aversion had always been so out- 
spoken that his good fortune after James II.'s fall was at 
the same time a signal proof of his own ability, and a signal 
proof of the prudent liberality of William's government. Of 
Trevor's intolerance towards his politico-religious adversa- 
ries, no better story is told than that which describes his en- 
counter with Archbishop Tillotson. Meeting the primate one 
day in a public thoroughfare, near the House of Lords, the 
Master of the Rolls, who hated Tillotson for being a Low 
Churchman, had the ill-breeding to mutter audibly as he passed, 

xapatk himself as in form, ' As many as are of opinion that Sir John Trevor is guiltj 
of corrupt hribery hj receiving, &c./ and in declaring the sense of the house, de- 
clared himself gniltj. The house rose, and he went his waj, and came there no 
more. But whether the members thought that the being so baited in the chair was 
panishment enough ; or for his taking such gross correction so patiently and con- 
formably ; or else, a matter once out of the way was thought of no more ; it is 
certain that he never was molested further about that matter, but continued in his 
post of Master of the Rolls, equitable judg^ of the subject's interests and estates, 
to the g^at encouragement of prudent bribery for ever after/' — Life of Lord Keeper 
GuOtyard, 
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'* I hjAe m £u2jaic in kim fkeresL" FcMrtimately Tillotscm 
lud his viis about liim. and infttaul of beiiig startled into help- 
kasaiess br this estivwdiiiaiT assault, he rppHed to it with de* 
ligrhtAiI eject. Stof^imff in his walk, the primate arrested 
the lavyer br a si^ ; and then, after a minnte's pause, during 
which he coqUt Min eigd his enemr with evident amuaement, 
he ohsemed with delib«rate aiiuiciation, and in a tone of plaj- 
fulness rather than of initation^ " And I hate a knave in anj 
sleeTesL*'" 

3k[anT are the g^)od stories about liwrers during the Stuart 
troubles who found politics a source of embarrassment. From 
the outbne^ak of the civil war in the time of Charles I.^ till the 
final destruction of the hopes of the Jacobites after the lapse of 
more than a hundr^ years, barristers were often sadly dis- 
tracted by principle and selfishness, by attachment to party 
and devotion to personal interest. \Mien the exiled Charles's 
fortunes were at their darkest. Clarendon is said to have medi- 
tated on the propriety of retiring firom the wanderer's service, 
and is even said to have tendered his submission to Cromwell 
in a letter addressed to Mr. Secretarv Thurloe. WTien the 
tables turned, and the royalists having come into power, re- 
publicans deemed it prudent to sue for mercy, Mr. Secretary 
Thurloe is said to have called on his old correspondent and 
shown the great Lord Chancellor Clarendon the letter written 
by Edward Hyde. This story is by some judges deemed 
apocryphal, but it is true to the life of the period which may 
be said to have closed with those grim trials whereby the 
Lords Lovat and Balmerino, and certain other bold traitors, 
were sent against their will to the next world. In the trials 
of the rebel lords a conspicuous part was played by William 
Murray, the Solicitor General, subsequently Lord Mansfield. 
In prosecuting these culprits, Murray acted against men with 
whom he had formerly sympathized, and whose cause h|ui been 
aided by the blood and treasure of his nearest relations. Loi4 
Campbell observes — ^^ Murray must have viewed the struggle 
with divided feelings. He had cast in his lot with the new 
dynasty ; but his second brother, whom he dearly loved, had 
been twenty years in the service of the Pretender, had been 
created by him Earl of Dunbar, and was supposed to be his 
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.destined prime minister/' Indeed the aged Lovat was 
cousin to the snccessful lawyer^ in whose breast youthful 
Jacobitism had been replaced by ardent devotion to the 
Hanoverian cause; and to this relationship the old lord 
alluded in a few graceful words after the unanimous verdict 
of guilty had been given. During the trials^ whilst the 
peers had adjourned for refreshment^ Lord Lovat had compli- 
mented Murray on his speech^ and added^ '^ But I do not 
know what the good lady your mother will say to it, for 
she was very kind to my clan as we marched through Perth to 
join the Pretender.** It is certain that Horace Walpole was in 
error when he charged Murray with acting harshly and inso* 
lently towards the rebel prisoners. The letter-writer was 
wrong in giving Balmerino's name when he should have given 
Lovat's, and still more wrong in attributing brutality to the 
lawyer, who, though a man of cold nature, never sinned against 
good taste, and who on the occasion of Lovat's trial — ^in which 
he acted as a manager of the prosecution for the House of 
Commons, not as a crown lawyer — was especially courteous 
and considerate towards the prisoner. 
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CHAFFER LVII. 

THE PEERS. 

DURING the reign of George III. there was a steady in- 
crease in the number of lawyers^ who^ satisfied with an 
abundance of strictly professional employment^ held themselves 
aloof from the uncertain contentions of politics ; but firom that 
monarch's accession until the passing of the Reform Bill in 
1832, the most eminent members of the bench and the bar 
were active party-men, and are remembered by the present 
generation quite as much for their political services as for their 
forensic celebrity. Thurlow, Wedderbum, Scott, Erskine, 
Copley, Romilly, and Brougham are names that carry the mind 
back to the parliamentary struggles in which they took part. 
The policies which they favoured or opposed, the measures 
which they promoted or hindered, are known to all educated 
Englishmen ; but their most masterly speeches in the courts 
of law are forgotten by all save lawyers, with the exception 
of a few orations which were inspired by political fervour, 
and are, consequently, preserved from oblivion by political 
sympathy. 

It is credible that Thurlow was not, at heart, a narrow 
partisan. Sympathizing with success, he always meant to 
fight on the winning side ; but more daring or more shameless 
than most time-serving politicians, he took but small pains to 
conceal his true character. At the time of the king's first 
illness the Tory Chancellor showed himself quite ready to 
serve the Whigs if they should ever need his assistance ; and 
at a later period, as a purely official upholder of Church and 
State, he frankly told a deputation of nonconformists that he 
would join them and cordially adopt their religious opinions as 
soon as their sect had made itself the Established Church* 
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And when his political life met a premature and yiolent end^ 
he gave the following characteristic counsel to Sir John Scott : — 
*' Stick by Pitt ; he has tripped up my heels^ and I would have 
tripped up his if I could. I confess I never thought the king 
would have parted with me so easily. My course is run^ and 
for the future I shall remain neutral. But you must on no 
account resign; I will not listen for a moment to such an 
idea. We should be looked on as a couple of fools. Your 
promotion is certain, and it shall not be balked by any such 
whimsical proceedings.'' Though this friendly and generous 
speech contains little to which the moralist can take exception, 
it must be admitted that its tone leaves no room for doubt 
that the speaker regarded politics as a game in which clever 
men sought personal advancement, and stuck to those who 
could help them. 

To Alexander Wedderbum, more than to any other lawyer 
of his period, must be attributed the still popular belief that 
in political affairs a lawyer's promises are at best no more than 
indications of the course which he thinks it will be most pro- 
fitable for him to pursue. " I am not surprised, but grieved," 
was Lord Camden's comment on the clever Scotchman's deser- 
tion of his old friends at the close of 1770 ; and it was not the 
last occasion when those who were credulous enough to rely 
on his word had reason to utter the same criticism. And yet 
this man, whose name has become a by- word for perfidy, and 
the shame of whose dishonesty still rests upon the profession 
which he at the same time dishonoured and adorned, had the 
effrontery to stigmatize Benjamin Franklin as a thief before a 
committee of the Privy Council, because certain letters concern- 
ing the public afiairs of the American colonists had come into 
the hands of the American envoy. Nominally private, but 
written by the Lieutenant-Governor and the Chief Justice of 
Massachusetts, to George Grenville's private secretary, Mr. 
"Whately, and containing recommendations that soldiers should 
be employed to awe the people of Massachusetts into submis- 
sion, these letters had come into the hands of Franklin, whilst 
he was agent for Massachusetts. Consigned to him for use in 
behalf of his constituents, the envoy sent them to the Speaker 
of Massachusetts House of Assembly ; and when the papers 

TOL. II. I 
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were subsequently laid before the Privy Council, Wedderbum 
(acting as Solicitor General for that government, to serve which 
he betrayed his former companions) had the diabolical malig- 
nity to exclaim — '^ How they came into the possession of any 
one but the right owners is still a mystery for Dr. Franklin ta 
explain. He was not the rightftd owner, and they could not 
have come into his hands by fair means. Nothing will acquit 
Dr. Franklin of the charge of obtaining them by fraudulent or 
corrupt means, for the most malignant of purposes — ^unless he 
stole them from the person who stole them. This argument is 
irrefragable. I hope, my lords, you will mark and brand the 
man, for the honour of this country, of Europe, and of man- 
kind. Private correspondence has hitherto been held sacred in 
times of the greatest party rage, not only in politics, but in 
religion. The betrayer of it has forfeited all the respect of the 
good, and of his own associates. Into what companies will the 
fabricator of this iniquity hereafter go with an unembarrassed 
face, or with any semblance of the honest intrepidity of virtue ? 
Men will watch him with a jealous eye — they will hide their 
papers from him, and lock up their escritoires. Having hitherto 
aspired after fame by his writings, he will henceforth esteem 
it a libel to be called a man of letters — ' homo trium 
literarum/ ^^ 

" I am not surprised but grieved," was the honest Franklin's 
mental ejaculation, as he thought of all the harm which that 
legal turncoat's speech would work on the other side of the 
Atlantic. With what justice might Burke or any sympathizer 
with the colonists have addressed Lord North's Solicitor 
General with the same cutting words that Parr unjustly used 
at a later day in his memorable altercation with Sir James 
Mackintosh.* 

Erskine's high place amongst political barristers is rendered 

* Soon after O'Coigley's execution, Sir James Mackintosh, just at the time when 
he was unjustly suspected of having made terms with the Tories, observed to Pkrr — 
" Anyhow, O'Coigley was a prodigious scoundrel. A worse man cannot be imagined.** 
" Nay, Jammie, you're wrong, man," the great Whig scholar replied, with scathing 
intonation, his eye glowing with contemptuous animosity whilst he spoke with 
torturing slowness as well as significance : " he was an Irishman, he might have been 
a Scotchman — Jammie. He was a priest, he might have been a laufyer — Jammie. 
Ue was a tiaitor, but — Jammie — he might have been an apostcUe.** 
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all the more remarkable by his comparative failure as a parlia- 
mentary debater. Extreme in his political views^ he made his 
place^ and^ to a great degree^ kept it^ at the bar, by acting the 
part of the forensic champion of Liberal opinions ; but, though 
his services to the popular party were almost inestimable, and 
though his more inflammatory orations raised in the middle 
and lower classes of the country a spirit of generous intolerance 
of oppression, he was never a really eflective speaker in either 
House of Parliament, and as a senator in either assembly he had 
scarcely any more weight than an ordinary member. His first 
speech in the House of Commons was an humiliating miscar- 
riage j and, unlike Sheridan, Disraeli, and other brilliant 
debaters who commenced parliamentary life with an oratorical 
fiasco, he never obliterated the unfavourable impression of his 
maiden effort. 

This memorable discomfiture occurred in 1783, in the debate 
on Fox^s India Bill. The importance of the measure, to 
parties as well as to India, would have alone ensured a strong 
muster of members ; but curiosity to witness the great advo- 
cate's dibdt in a new arena, had drawn to the house many 
strangers and members who were indifferent to the fate of the 
bill or of its introducer. Amongst those who watched the 
new member with keen scrutiny, and listened to the opening 
periods of his address with intense excitement, no one was 
more vigilant and interested than young William Pitt. Himself 
a barrister, who had read law assiduously and proved his 
forensic ability in courts of law ere he decided to make politics 
the pursuit of his life, Pitt entered the House with the full in- 
tention of replying to the new comer. Having taken his place he 
inclined his face towards Erskine, and throughout the delivery 
of a considerable part of the maiden speech, he alternately 
gazed at the orator's countenance with significant intentness, 
and with theatrical ostentation took notes of his remarks. For 
a time the attention of mere idle spectators of the scene was 
divided between Chatham's son and the best speaker of the 
common-law bar. There was a feeling of disappointment 
amongst Erskine's friends, and a corresponding satisfaction 
possessed his adversaries, when it was seen that Mr. Pitt 
gradually became less and less attentive — that his eyes ceased 

i2 
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to scan the speaker's face — ^that his pen was no longer busy on 
the paper that lay before him. Erskine saw the change in his 
antagonist's air^ and that superb egotism which usually nerved 
him to make greater efforts^ ceased to aid his powers. Pitt's 
keen eye and supercilious smile made him hesitate and wander ; 
and then just as the victim's confusion was manifest to the 
house^ a disdainAil sneer curled the lip of his tormentor^ and 
in another minute the pen had been contemptuously dashed 
through the notes^ the paper torn through and through, and 
the pieces thrown together with the pen on the floor of the 
house. Such pantomime was not deemed out of place in the 
parliaments of our grandfathers, who applauded Burke's dagger 
scene, and found their most intellectual recreation in the 
theatres of the town. Erskine saw the by-play which made 
him for the moment contemptible, and his annoyance was the 
more acute because he knew that Pitt personally disliked him. 
At the time of this singidar contest Erskine was thirty-three 
years of age ; and Pitt, the marvellous boy of politics, was 
only twenty-four. Young men must be content now>a-days to 
let their seniors govern the land. They had it all their own 
way when George III. was king. 

Erskine never altogether overcame the effects of his unfor- 
tunate MhiU in the Commons, where Pitt, having worsted him 
at the outset, treated him with undeserved disrespect and con- 
temptuous hostility to the last; and in the Upper House he 
never did justice to his powers, though he was upon the whole 
a personally popular, and at times a loquacious rather than 
eloquent member.^ But though his parliamentary career was 
at best one of inferior distinction, he was emphaticaUy a 

* A note should preserve Erskine's estimate of prize-fighters, which maj be fband 
in one of his speeches to the Peers in behalf of his famous measure for the P)ne- 
▼ention of Cruelty to Animals. "As to the tendency of barbarous sports,** h« 
observed, *' of any description whatsoever, to nourish the national chancteristie of 
manliness and courage — the only shadow of argument I ever heard on BQch oocaaioQt 
— all I can say is this — that from the mercenary battles of the lowest of beaata— 
human boxers — up to those of the highest and noblest that are tormented by man far 
his degrading pastime, I enter this public protest against such reasoning. I noTar 
knew a man remarkable for heroic bearing, whose very aspect was not lighted up bj 
gentleness and humanity, nor a kill<ind-e€U-him countenance that did not cotw tlit 
heart of a bully or a poltroon.** 
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political barrister. In private life as well as in public be was 
at all times a keen^ though never an acrimonious^ politician, 
displaying the strength of his convictions in modes that were 
usually forcible, and sometimes whimsical. Thus his fantastic 
motto, " Trial by Jury^' (which Lord Campbell compares with 
'' Quid rides/' which was assigned to a prosperous carriage- 
driving tobacconist, with the commendatory remark that it 
would be equally applicable uttered as Latin or as English), was 
an avowal of political feeling, rather than a professional senti- 
ment. Nor was his political fervour more remarkable than 
his political disinterestedness and consistency. Eldon was 
equally firm and thorough ; but his disinterestedness was never 
fairly put to the trial. At Oxford, in '34, when the Duke of 
Wellington was installed as Chancellor of the University, the 
Tory earl and champion of the Church was greatly delighted 
by the cry, '' There is old Eldon ; cheer him ! for he never 
ratted V* Recounting the incident, the veteran added : " I was 
very much delighted, for I never did rat ! I will not say 
that I have been right through life ; I may have been wrong ; 
but I will say that I have been consistent.'' Whilst he in- 
dulged in this self-gratulation, it does not seem to have 
occurred to the ex-Chancellor that his consistency had never 
cost him a single sacrifice, — that it had enabled him to hold 
the seals for more than thirty years, — that it had been dis- 
played in the course which was more conducive to his fortunes 
than any other conceivable line of action could have been, and 
that at no period of his life could desertion of party or prin- 
ciple have secured him even so much as a temporary advantage. 
Erskine's public virtue, on the other hand, was tested by 
temptation. 

Of legal turncoats. Lord Ellenborough was of a common and 
not most offensive sort. A Whig till he had fairly entered 
middle life, i,e., till his forty-third year, he suddenly went 
over to the Tories, and became the malevolent and contemptuous • 
adversary of his former friends. But this change was made 
nine years before he entered parliament as member for a dose 
borough, on his appointment to the Attorney Generalship. 
" Sir Edward ! Sir Edward I" George III. inquired of his new 
Attorney^ " have you ever been in parliament ?" *' No, sir," 
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was the answer ; '^ I am about to enter the House of Commons 
for the first time/' *^ Right, Sir Edward; quite rights Sir 
Edward/' rejoined the king: '^you will not eat your own 
words, Sir Edward, as so many of your predecessors have been 
obliged to do, Sir Edward/' Edward Law was fully alive to 
the advantages of his position, and in after-life he warmly 
resented every attempt to lessen them by allusions to the 
character of his political creed in the earlier part of his career. 
Like other eminent politicians who have changed sides under 
similar circumstances, he warmly contended that it was un- 
generous and unjust to stigmatize as a renegade the man who^ 
having turned his coat before entering parliament, had been 
true to one party throughout his parliamentary career. 
Indeed he went so far as to maintain that no reference 
should ever be made to the pre-parliamentary politics of public 
men. Lord Lyndhurst held the same opinions as Law on this 
matter; but though eminent and really useful statesmen may 
find it convenient to draw this line between the pre-parlia- 
mentary and parliamentary careers of senators, the doctrine 
really amounts to this — that, whilst it is base for members of 
parliament to be tiuncoats, politicians who are not in parlia^ 
ment should be left at liberty to play fast and loose with their 
pledges, and, according to their natures, to be either fickle or 
false without incurring derision or odium. 

In these later years that shameless tergiversation,* which 
was frequent amongst the political lawyers of the last century, 
has not often scandalized the more honourable members of the 
House of Commons and of society. And if the past history of 
parliament contributes many scandalous episodes for the writers 
of legal biographies, it may be urged in behalf of the lawyers that 
no other members are subjected to equal temptations to perfidy. 
Whereas in the most corrupt times the non-legal senator has 
been taught to regard bribes as alike dishonourable to their 

* For such strong language let a legal authority be quoted. In his life of Lord 
Chancellor King, Campbell says : — " According to a very common professional ooime 
followed before and since — so often as to be free from lasting disgrace — the ambitiooi 
young lawyer should have ratted — asserting that his old friends had changed their 
principles, and were now going such lengths as he could not consistently rapport 
them ; but through good report and evil report he steadily adhered to the caiiae of 
civil and religious liberty." 
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givers and receivers, and has never been openly bought, lawyers 
in parliament have been educated to seek and accept without 
concealment certain bribes specially set apart for their order. 
Whereas the non-legal burgess and knight (under that infamous 
system of corruption which Bishop BurDct attributes to the 
crafty suggestions of a lawyer*) were tempted with compara- 
tively small sums of money or trivial pensions, the wearers of 
the long robe were bought with lucrative places, judgeships — • 
ay, even peerages. Thus the lay member seldom endured the 
degree of temptation which tested the virtue of the lawyer on the 
opposition benches. Again, the usages of their profession and the 
sanctions of custom strengthened the lawyer^s selfish instincts, 
and made raiixng a comparatively venial offence when it was 
perpetrated by a member of his order. Educated to talk for 
a fee, and to take his side without reference to the merits of 
the case in dispute, the advocate brought the conventional 
morality of the bar into parliament ; and he talked there for 
personal advancement, just as he daily talked in the law-courts 
hard-by for pecuniary gain. Instead of insisting that he should 
regulate his conduct by a different and higher moral standard 
when he acted in parliamentary affairs, kings, ministers, and 
succeeding generations of society encouraged him to look for 
briefs in St. Stephen's Chapel, just as he looked for them in 
Westminster Hall. 

At the present time, when lawyers are more amenable to 
public opinion, ministerial patronage cannot be justly said to 
demoralize them ; and the public worth and imimpeach- 
able integrity of the gentlemen on either side of the house, 
who represent the legal profession in the present parliament, 
are sufficient proof that in their eager pursuit of office our 
most illustrious advocates are not likely to disregard the dic- 
tates and obligations of honour. But still the old distrust of 
lawyers, and the ancient national prejudice against their order« 
are amongst the noticeable moral features of parliament. As 

• ijt. Lord Commissioner Trevor, of whom Burnet, in words previously quoted, 
■ajt, " Being a Tory in principle, he undertook to manage that party, provided he 
was furnished with such sums of money as might purchase some votes ; and hy him 
began the practice of buying off men, in which the king had hitherto kept to stricter 
mlea." 
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soon as a lawyer rises and addresses the Speaker^ lie is belieyed 
to be pleading — ^for place. Of course tUs remark does not 
apply to such members as Mr. Roebuck^ who^ though he de- 
servedly enjoys the rank of Q.C.^ has long ceased to be a work- 
ing member of his profession, or indeed to be regarded as a 
legal gownsman. But it applies to every lawyer, whatever his 
status in Westminster Hall or Lincoln's Inn, who is known to 
be willing to accept a judgeship. Whether this prejudice — 
and the writer ventures to think it altogether an w^fust preju- 
dice — ^will ever completely disappear it is impossible to predict ; 
but there is reason to fear that it will never altogether die out, 
whilst crown lawyers take and lose office together with adminis- 
trations — that is to say, whilst, lawyers are officially attached to 
parties, and as standing-counsel for them are required to de- 
fend their employers, just as if those employers were ordinary 
clients. Whether reasons really exist that render the present 
system necessary or advisable, whether crown lawyers could 
not be safely permitted as in old times to hold office without 
respect to the policies of governments and the politics of minis- 
ters, are questions unsuitable to the present work; and the 
writer does not venture to give an opinion with regard to them. 
Certain politicians, however, maintain that judgeships should 
no longer be offered as rewards for political services, but should 
be bestowed on the best lawyers who will accept them; that 
crown lawyers could give sound legal advice to cabinets from 
whose policy they differed, just as easily as they could give 
good counsel on points of law to private clients whose prudence 
they questioned and whose schemes they condemned; that 
whilst no good purpose is served, many evil ends are promoted, 
by the present system which refers our governments for legal 
advice to men who are more likely to direct them as partisans 
than as lawyers ; and that in the practical working of party 
government no grave embarrassment would occur, though much 
advantage would follow, if the Lord Chancellor himself were 
to hold office like other judges during his own good conduct, 
instead of the good conduct of a junto of statesmen. That the 
views of these reformers are wise or foolish the writer does not 
venture to offer an opinion ; but it may be confidently pre« 
dieted that, if their proposals were carried out and found to 
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work well, the law would gain in moral influence and conse- 
quent popularity whateyer it might lose in honours and 
emoluments. 

Lord Campbell's statement that the Upper House cherishes 
no antagonism to lawyers may be met in two ways. The 
statement may be called in question, or the fact may be ac- 
counted for by reference to manifest considerations. When it 
has been admitted that the two houses present this diflerence of 
feeling, it may be remarked that the upper has far less ground 
than the lower assembly for disliking professional advocates. 
Whereas the popular chamber always contains an excess of the 
legal element, and amongst its strong force of loquacious advo- 
cates usually harbours a few of the unquestionable black sheep 
of the bar, the lawyers who force their way into the ranks of 
the hereditary senators are invariably men of uncommon ability 
and attainments ; and in a great majority of cases their intel- 
lectual endowments are fully sustained by their moral qualities. 
The 'Maw lords '* are the choicest flower of their profession; 
whereas in the Lower House the law is sometimes dishonoured 
by importunate barristers, who render themselves conspicuous 
amongst the parliamentary rifi'-raff, which Mr. Disraeli once 
happily termed '^ the vagabond population of the House of 
Commons.^' Naturally therefore lawyers are more respected 
by the peers than they are by the Commons. Again, when 
lawyers enter the House of Lords they have made their game 
in life, and having won the highest prizes open to their ambition 
ihey have outgrown motives and considerations that may have 
rendered them liable to censure in earlier years. The lawyer 
who has won every honour to which he can reasonably aspire 
is less likely to be unscrupulous and grasping than the lawyer 
who is still striving for pre-eminence, surrounded by a throng 
of eager competitors. It often happens that in the Upper 
House courtesy, moderation, and a nice sense of honour, are said 
to be the characteristics of the legal peer who in the Commons 
was no less remarkable for overbearing temper, pugnacity, and 
craft. 

But it may be doubted whether the peers have much love 
or toleration for lawyers. They cordially liked Eldon, who 
never (q[»posed the peculiar prejudices of their order, and they 
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venerated Lyridliarst when extreme age liad made him an ob- 
ject of affectionate inteiest to diose vho most warmly disap- 
proved his principles ; fant ther hare no decided partiality for 
Lord Westhoiy who Tentnres to lectnie them — ^they were un- 
easy and resentful towazds Biongham, so long as he tried their 
patience with fireqnent speeches — they were not enthusiastic in 
their admiration of Erskine — and they were on the point of 
rebelling against Ihurlow iriien he literally scolded them into 
sabmisisaon. 

It was in 1779^ when he was still a new Lord Chancellor, 
that Thurlow made lus crushing reply to the Duke of Grafton, 
who had taunted the burly lawyer with his plebeian origin. 
The insult^ offered during the inquiry into the Earl of Sand- 
wich's administration of Greenwich Hospital, was promptly 
answered. Leaving the wodsack, the Chancellor walked slowly 
to a spot near the top of the Dukes' bench — firom which place 
he ordinanly addie^ssed the house — and having deliberately 
taken up his position, he surveyed the offender with those 
terrible black eyes, the wrathful light of which few antagonists 
could face without flinching. Before the country clergyman's 
son had spoken a word, the Duchess of Cleveland's descendant 
felt the despicable nature of his misconduct, and saw the mag- 
nitude of his blunder. 

Soon the stillness of the house was broken by ThurloVs 
grand voice, saying, " I am amaied." 

Another pause. 

And then in a louder tone the vindicator of his personal 
honour continued : — " Yes, my lords, I am amazed at his 
grace's speech. The noble duke cannot look before him, 
behind him, or on either side of him, without seeing some 
noble peer who owes his seat in this house to successful 
exertions in the profession to which I belong. Does he not 
feel that it is as honourable to owe it to these, as to being the 
accident of an accident? To all these noble lords the lan- 
guage of the noble duke is as applicable and as insulting as it 
is to myself. But I don't fear to meet it single and alone. No 
one venerates the Peerage more than I do; but, my lords, I 
must say that the Peerage solicited me, not I the Peerage* 
Nay, more^ I can say, and will say, that as a Peer of Parliament^ 
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as Speaker of this right honourable house^ as Keeper of the 
Great Seal^ as Guardian of His Majesty's Conscience^ as Lord 
High Chancellor of England^ nay, even in that character 
alone in which the noble duke would think it an affront to be 
considered — as a man — I am at this moment as respectable — 
I beg leave to add, I am at this moment as much respected — 
as the proudest peer I now look down upon/^ 

From the date of that speech until his final retirement firom 
office, Thurlow was the despot of the Upper House, ruling its 
members with a haughty arrogance such as no subsequent 
Chancellor has ventured to display. Nor was the speech less 
effectual beyond the circle of its actual hearers. Redounding 
to the honour of the law and the respectability of the grade 
firom which he had risen, it delighted the speaker's profession^ 
and inspired the middle classes with a sense of their worth and 
dignity ; and thus, whilst the proudest nobles of the land had 
enough generosity to applaud the Chancellor's spirit, the multi- 
tude found pleasure in repeating his words. 
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PABT II -LEGAL EDUCAnON. 

CHAPTEE L\Tn. 

INN8 OF COU&T AND TKN8 OF CHANC£EY. 

SCHOOLS for the study of the Common Law existed within 
the bounds of the City of London at the commencement of 
the thirteenth century ; and though but little \a known about 
them, it is certain that they attracted the attention of gOTem- 
ment, and were regarded by the citizens as important features 
of the town. No sooner had a permanent home been assigned 
to the Court of Common Pleas^than legal practitioners fixed them- 
selves in the neighbourhood of Westminster or within the walls 
of London, in localities where their clients either resided, or on 
coming from the country could with ease find lodging and en- 
tertainment. A legal society speedily grew up in the City ; and 
some of the older and more learned professors of the Common 
Law, devoting a portion of their time and energies to the labours 
of instruction, opened academies for the reception of students. 
Dugdale notices a tradition that in ancient times a law-schoolj 
called Johnson's Lin, stood in Dowgate, that another existed 
in Pewter Lane, and that Paternoster Bow contained a third; 
and it is generally thought that these three inns were amongst 
the academies which sprung up as soon as the Common Pleas 
obtained a permanent abode. 

The schools thus established in the opening years of the 
thirteenth century were not allowed to flourish for any great 
length .of time; for in the nineteenth year of his reign^ 
Henry III. suppressed them by a mandate addressed to the 
mayor and sheriffs of the City. Many conjectures have been 
madCi but nothing is known concerning the motives which 
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induced the king to dissolve these seminaries. It has been 
supposed that he wished to discourage the study of the Common 
Law^ and it has also been stated that he suppressed the City 
schools in order that he might benefit certain inns recently set 
up in the suburbs of the town. Some few persons incline to 
the opinion that the law students were driven beyond the walls 
of the town^ because they stirred up political discontent amongst 
the citizens. But though Henry III. broke up the schools^ the 
scholars persevered in their study ; and if the king's mandate 
aimed at a complete discontinuance of legal instruction, his 
policy was signally defeated. 

Successive writers have credited Edward III.'s reign with 
the establishment of Inns of Court ; and it has been erroneously 
inferred that the study of the Common Law not only languished, 
but was altogether extinct during the period of nearly one 
hundred years^ that intervened between Henry III.*s dissolution 
of the City schools and Edward III.'s accession. Abundant 
evidence^ however^ exists that this was not the case. Edward I., 
in the twentieth year of his reign, ordered his judges of the 
Common Pleas to "provide and ordain, fix>m every country, 
certain attorneys and lawyers'' (in the original, '' attumatis et 
appreniiciW) " of the best and most apt for their learning and 
skiU who might do service to his court and people ; and those 
so chosen, and no other, should foUow his court, and transact 
aflfairs therein /' the words of which order make it clear that 
the country contained a considerable body of persons who 
devoted themselves to the study and practice of the law. So 
also in the Year-Book, 1 Ed. III., the words, " et puis une ap- 
prentise demand,^^ show that lawyers holding legal degrees 
existed in the very first year of Edward III.'s reign; a fact 
which justifies the inference that in the previous reign England 
contained Common Law schools capable of granting the legal 
degree of apprentice. Again Dugdale remarks, " In 20 Ed. III., 
in a quod ei deforciat to an exception taken, it was answered 
by Sir Richard de Willoughby (then a learned justice of the 
Common Pleas) and William Skipwith (afterwards also one of 
the justices of that court), that the same was no exception 
amongst the Apprentices in Hosiells or Inns" Whence it is 
ifest that Inns of Court were institutions in full vigour at 
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the time when they have been sometimes represented as ori- 
ginally established. 

But after their expulsion firom the City there is reason to 
think that the common lawyers made no attempt to reside in 
colleges within its boundaries. They preferred to establish 
themselves on spots where they could enjoy pure air and rural 
quietude^ could surround themselves with trees and lawns^ or 
refresh their eyes with the sight of the silver Thames. In the 
earlier part of the fourteenth century they took possession of a 
great palace that stood on the western outskirt of the town, 
and looked westwards upon green fields, whilst its eastern waU 
abutted on New Street — a thoroughfEire that was subsequently 
called ChanceUor's Lane, and has for many years been known 
as Chancery Lane. This palace had been the residence of 
Henry Lacy, £ari kA Lincoln, who conferred upon the building 
the name which it still bears. The earl died in 1310, some 
seventeen years before Edward III.'s accession ; and Thynne, the 
antiquaiT, was of opinion that no coiisiderable period inter- 
vened between Heniy Lacy's death and the entry of the 
lawyers. In the same century the lawyers took possession of 
the Temple. The exact date of their entry is unknown ; but 
Chaucer's verse enables the student to fix, with sufficient pre- 
dseness, the period when the more noble apprentices of the law 
first occupied the Temple as tenants of the Knights Hospitallers 
of St« John of Jerusalem, who obtained a grant of the place 
from Edward III.* The absence of fuller particulars concem- 

* CK«QC«riiieadi»sth« Temple thus: — 

** A Biaociple there was of the Temple, 
Of which all catoore might take eoaemple, 
F\w to Ke wijtf in bajing of vitaik ; 
Fee whether he paT*d or took bj taOe, 
Alcate he warted ao in his ashate, 
That he w^ss are before in good estate, 
li^ow 15 not that of God a full £ure grace, 
That jQAoh a leade man^s wit shall pace 
The wij^lome of an heape of learned men ? 
l>f ma«ter» had ho mo than thrice ten, 
Thai wvre of law expert and curious, 
iV which there was a doien in that house, 
Worthr to been stewards of rent and land 
Of ABJ lord that is in England; 
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ing the early Iiistory of the legal Templars is ordinarily and 
with good reason attributed to Wat Tyler's rebels, who destroyed 
the records of the fraternity by fire. Curious accounts of this 
raid upon the collegiate stronghold are given by reliable writers. 
Walsingham, who rdbeived his facts from eye-witnesses of the 
devastation, informs us that the insurgents bore no special ill- 
will to the lawyers, but were inspired by hatred of Robert de 
Hales, Master of the Knights of St. John.* Seldom have 
tenants suffered more severely from the unpopularity of their 
landlords. From roof to basement, beginning with the tiles, 
and working downwards, the mob destroyed the principal 
houses of the college ; and when they had burnt all the archives 
on which they could lay hands, they went off and expended 
their remaining fury on other buildings, of which the Knights 
of St. John were proprietors. 

The same men who saw the lawyers take possession of the 
Temple on the northern bank of the Thames, and of the Earl 
of Lincoln's palace in New Street, saw them also make a third 
grand settlement. The manor of Portepoole, or Purpoole, 
became the property of the Grays of Wilton in the twenty- 
second year of Edward I. ; and on its green fields, lying north 
of Holbom, a society of lawyers established a college which still 

To makcn bim live bj bis proper good 
In bonoar debtless, but if be were wood ; 
Or live as scarcelj as bim list desire, 
And able to beipen all a sbire, 
In any case tbat migbt bave fallen or bap. 
And yet tbe manciple sett all bor capp." 

* Walsingbam's account is most gprapbic. He sajs — " Qnibns perpetratis satis 
maliciose etiam locum qui vocatur Temple Barrs, in quo apprenticii juris morabantur 
nobiliores, diruerunt ob iram quam conceperant contra Robertum de Hales, magis- 
trum bospitalis sancti Jobannis, de quo prsefati sumus, ubi plura munimenta quas 
juridici in cnstodia babuerant igno consumpta stmt. £t amplius insanicntes illam 
domum nobilem bospitalis sancti Jobannis de Clerkenwell immisso igne ardere 
fecerunt per continues septcm dies/' Tbe autbor of an old Norman-French record, 
quoted in "Heame's Curious Discourses," writes: — "Les Rebells alleront a le 
Temple, et jetterons les measons a lo terre et avcgberont Ics Tigblos, issient que ils 
fairont coverture en mal array, et alleront en rcglise, et pristcront touts les livres et 
rolles de remembrances, que fueront en lour Hutches or Cottuges deins le Temple de 
Apprentices de la ley et porteront in le haut cbimene, et les arderont." These two 
patftages seem to have been in Stow's mind when be penned bis spirited description 
of the lack of the Temple by Tyler's rebels. 
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retains the name of the ancient proprietors of the soil. Con- 
ceruing the exact date of its institution^ the uncertainty is 
even greater than that which obscures the foundations of the 
Temple and Lincoln's Inn; but antiquaries have agreed to 
assign the creation of Gray's Inn^ as an hospicium for the 
entertainment of lawyers^ to the time of Edward III. 

The date at which the Temple lawyers split up into two 
separate societies is also unknown ; but assigning the division 
to some period posterior to Wat Tyler's insurrection^ Dugdale 
says^ '^ But^ notwithstanding this spoil by the rebels, those 
students so increased here, that at length they divided them- 
selves into two bodies : the one commonly known by the Society 
of the Inner Temple, and the other of the Middle Temple, 
holding this mansion as tenants.'' But as both societies had a 
common origin in the migration of lawyers from Thaviea Inn, 
Holbom, in the time of Edward lU., it is usual to speak of 
the two Temples as instituted in that reign, and to regard all 
four Inns of Court as the work of the fourteenth century. 

Besides these four Inns of Court there were certain inferior 
seminaries, called Inns of Chancery, of which notice should be 
taken. 

The Inns of Chancery for many generations maintained 
towards the Inns of Court a position similar to that which Eton 
School maintains towards King's at Cambridge, or that which 
Winchester School holds to New College at Oxford. They 
were seminaries in which lads underwent preparation for the 
superior discipline and greater freedom of the four colleges. 
Each Inn of Court had its own Inns of Chancery, yearly 
receiving from them the pupils who had qualified themselves 
for promotion to the status of Inns-of-Courtmen. In course of 
time, students, after receiving the preliminary education in an 
Inn of Chancery, were permitted to enter an Inn of Court on 
which their Inn of Chancery was not dependent; but at every 
Inn of Court higher admission fees were charged to students 
coming from Inns of Chancery over which it had no control, 
than to students who came from its own primary schools. If 
the reader bears in mind the diflTerence in respect of age, 
learning, and privileges between our modem public schoolboys 
and university undergraduates, he will realize with sufficient 
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nearness to truth the differences which existed between the 
Inns of Chancery students and the Inns of Ck)urt students in 
the fifteenth century ; and in the students^ utter-barristers^ and 
benchers of the Inns of Court at the same period he may see 
three distinct orders of academic persons closely resembling 
the undergraduates^ bachelors of arts^ and masters of arts in 
our universities. 

In the " De Laudibus Legum Anglise/^* written in the latter 
half of the fifteenth century, Sir John Fortescue says — " But 
to the intent, most excellent Prince, yee may conceive a forme 
and an image of this study, as I am able, I wil describe it 
unto you. For there be in it ten lesser houses or innes, and 
sometimes moe, which are called Innes of the Chaunccrye. 
And to every one of them belongeth an hundred students at 
least, and to some of them a much greater number, though 
they be not ever all together in the same. These students, 
for the most part of them, are young men (juvenes), learning, 
or studying the original, and, as it were, the elements of the 
lawe, who profitting therein, as they grow to rypenesse, so are 
they admitted into the greater innes of the same studie, called 
Innes of Court. Of the which greater Innes there are fower 
in number, and to the least of them belongeth, in fourme above 
mentioned, two hundred students or thereabout.'^ In this 
passage the special function of the Inne of Chancery as a 
preparatory school is emphatically declared. 

It also appears from the same passage that the number of 
these inferior seminaries fluctuated. '^ For there be in it ten 
lesser houses or Innes, and sometimes moe.^' In Charles II.'s 
time their number was eight. 

Of this number three were subsidiary to the Inner Temple — 
viz., Clifford's Inn, Clement's Inn, and Lyon's Inn. Clifford's 
Inn (originally the tovm residence of the Barons Clifford) was 
first inhabited by law-students in the eighteenth year of 
Edward III. Clement's Inn (taking its name from the adjacent 
St. Clement's Well) was certainly inhabited by law-students as 



• The " De Landibos*' was written in Latin ; but for the convenience of readers 
not ^WmiltAr with that claAic tongue, the quotations from the treatise arc given from 
Robert Mulcaiter's English version. 

VOL. U. K 
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early as the nineteenth year of Edward IV. Lyon's Inn was 
an Inn of Chancery in the time of Henry V. 

One alone (New Inn) was attached to the Middle Temple. 
Of this Inn, Dugdale, with a reference to Stow, obsenres — 
" This house having been formerly a common hostelry or inne 
for travaillers and other; and from the sign of the blessed 
Virgin, called our Lady Inne, became first ' an hostel for 
students of the law (as the tradition is) upon the removal of 
the students of the law &om an old Inn of Chauncery called 
St. George his Inne, situate near Seacole Lane, a little south 
from St. Sepulchre's Church, without Newgate.'' In the pre- 
vious century, the Middle Temple had possessed another Inn 
of Chancery called Strand Inn ; but in the third year of 
Edward VI. this nursery was pulled down by the Duke of 
Somerset, who required the ground on which it stood for the 
site of Somerset House. 

* Lincoln's Inn had for dependent schools Fumival's Inn and 
Thavies Inn — the latter of which hostels was inhabited by 
law-students in Edward III.'s time. Of Fumival's Inn (ori- 
ginally Lord Fumival's town mansion, and converted into a 
law-school in Edward VI.'s reign) Dugdale says : " After which 
time the Principall and Fellows of this Inne have paid to the 
society of Lincoln's Inne the rent of iii^ vi" iii^ as an yearly 
rent for the same, as may appear by the acoompts of that 
house ', and by speciall order there made, have had these fol- 
lowing priviledges : first (viz. 10 Eliz.) that the utter-bar- 
risters of Fumivall's Inne, of a yeares continuance, and so 
certified and allowed by the Benchers of Lincoln's Inne, shall 
pay no more than four marks apiece for their admittance into 
that society. Next (viz. in 11 Eliz.), that every fellow of this 
inne, who hath been allowed an utter-barrister here, and that 
hath mooted here two vacations at the Utter Bar, shall pay no 
more for their admissions into the Society of Lincoln's Inne 
than xiii' iiii**, though all utter-barristers of any other Inne of 
Chancery (excepting Thavyes Inne) should pay xx", and that 
every inner-barrister of this house, who hath mooted here one 
vacation at the Inner Bar, should pay for his admission into this 
House but xx', those of other houses (excepting Thavyes Inne) 
paying xxvi' viii"^." From this passage (to which reference will 
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be made in a subsequent chapter of this work)^ it appears that 
the students of the Inns of Chancery were divided into ranks 
corresponding with the various ranks of Inns of Court Men ; 
and that their schoUtstic orations and exercises imitated the 
speeches and proceedings of Westminster Hall. 

The subordinate seminaries of Gray's Inn, in Dugdale's time, 
were Staple Inn and Barnard's Inn. Originally the Exchange 
of the London woollen merchants, Staple Inn was a law-school 
as early as Henry V.'s time. It is probable that Barnard^s 
Inn became an academy for law-students in the reign of 
Henry VI. 



r2 
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CHAPTER LIX. 

LAWYERS AND GENTLEMEN. 

THUS planted in the fourteenth century beyond the confines 
of the City, and within easy access of Westminster Hall, 
the Inns of Court and Chancery formed an university, which 
soon became almost as powerful and famous as either Oxford 
or Cambridge. For generations they were spoken of collectively 
as the law-university, and though they were volimtary societies 
— in their nature akin to the club-houses of modem London — 
they adopted common rules of discipline, and an uniform 
system of instruction. Students flocked to them in abundance ; 
and whereas the students of Oxford and Cambridge were drawn 
from the plebeian ranks of society, the scholars of the law- 
university were invariably the sons of wealthy men and had 
usually sprung from gentle families. Whilst the colleges on 
the banks of the Isis and Cam sheltered or drew within the 
shadow of their walls a vast multitude of indigent, ragged, 
low-bom scholars, the colleges on the banks of the Thames 
were frequented by the flower of England's youth, and enter- 
tained no pupil who had not the port and position of a gentle- 
man. To be a law-student was to be a stripling of quality. 
The law-university enjoyed the same patrician prestige and 
iclat that now belong to the more aristocratic houses of the 
old universities. 

Noblemen sent their sons to it in order that they might 
acquire the style and learning and accomplishments of polite 
society. A proportion of the students were encouraged to 
devote themselves to the study of the law, and to attend sedu- 
lously the sittings of Judges in Westminster Hall; but the 
majority of well-descended boys who inhabited the Inns of 
Chancery were heirs to good estates, and were trained to 
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become their wealth rather than to increase it — ^to perfect 
themselves in graceful arts, rather than to quahfy themselves 
to hold briefs. The same was the case in the Inns of Court, 
which were so designated — not because they prepared young 
men to rise in courts of law, but because they taught them to 
shine in the palaces of kings. It is a mistake to suppose that 
the Inns of Court contain at the present time a larger propor- 
tion of idle members, who have no intention to practise at the 
bar, than they contained under the Plantagenets and Tudors. 
On the contrary, in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the 
number of Templars who merely played at being lawyers, 
or were lawyers only in name, was actually as well as rela- 
tively greater than the merely nominal lawyers of the Temple 
at the present time. For several generations, and for two 
centuries, after Sir John Fortescue wrote the " De Laudibus,'' 
the Inns-of-Court man was more busied in learning to sing than 
in learning to argue a law cause, more desirous to fence with 
the sword than to fence with logic. 

" Notwithstanding,^' runs Mulcaster's translation of the ' De 
Laudibus,'* " the same lawes are taught and learned, in a 
certaine place of publique or common studie, more convenient 
and apt for attayninge to the knowledge of them, than any 
other university. For theyr place of studie is situate nigh to 
the Kinges Courts, where the same lawes are pleaded and 
argued, and judgements by the same given by judges, men of 
gravitie, auncient in yeares, perfit and graduate in the same 
iawes. Wherefore, euerie day in court, the students in those 
lawes resorte by great numbers into those courts wherein the 
same lawes are read and taught, as it were in common schooles. 
This place of studie is far betweene the place of the said courts 
and the cittie of London, which of all thinges necessarie is the 
plentifhllest of all citties and townes of the realme. So that 
the said place of studie is not situate within the cittie, where 
the confluence of people might disturb the quietnes of the 
BtudenteSy but somewhat severall in the suburbes of the same 
cittie, and nigher to the saide courts, that the studentes may 
dayelye at their pleasure have accesse and recourse thither 

• This duffiniiig book was written dctring the aotfaor's exile, which began in 1463. 
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without weariness/^ The perfect tranquillity of the law-col- 
leges, when they stood in the green fiords, skirted by their own 
whispering groves, and withdrawn fix)m the hum of the busy 
town, is in pleasant contrast with the almost unintermittent 
tumult which now-a-days tries the nerves of their residents. 

Setting forth the condition and pursuits of law-students in 
his day, Sir John Fortescue continues : ^' For in these greater 
innes, there can no student bee mayntayned for lesse expenses 
by the yeare then twentyc markes. And if hee have a servaunt 
to wait uppon him, as most of them have, then so much the 
greater will his charges bee. Nowe, by reason of this charge, 
the children onely of noblemenne doo studye the lawes in those 
innes. For the poore and common sorte of the people are not 
able to beare so great charges for the exhibytion of theyr chyl- 
drcn. And Marchaunt menne can seldome finde in theyr 
heartes to hynder theyr merchaundise with so greate yearly 
expenses. And thus it falleth out that there is scant anye 
man founde within the realme skUfull and cunning in the 
lawes, except he be a gentleman borne, and come of a noble 
stocke. Wherefore they more than any other kinde of men 
have a speciall rcgarde to their nobility, and to the preservation 
of their honor and fame. And to speake upryghtlye, there is 
in these greater innes, yea, and in the lesser to, beside the 
studie of the lawes, as it were an imiversity or schoole of al 
commendable qualities requisite for noble men. There they 
learn to sing, and to exercise themselves in all kinde of har- 
monye. There also they practise daunsing, and other noble- 
men^s pastimes, as they use to doo, which are brought up in 
the king's house. On the working dayes, the most of them 
apply themselves to the studye of the lawe, and on the holye 
dayes to the studye of holy Scripture ;* and out of the tyme of 
divine service, to the reading of Chronicles. For there indeede 
are vertues studied, and vices exiled. So that, for the endow- 
ment of vertue, and abandoning of vice. Knights and Barrens, 
with other states and noblemen of the realme, place their chil- 

* This passage is one of several passages in Pre-reformation English literature 
which certify that the Bible was much more widely and carefully read bj lettered 
and studiouB laymen, in times prior to the rupture between England and Borne, 
than many pertona are aware, and some violent writers like to acknowledge. 
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dren in those innes^ though they desire not to have them 
learned in the lawes^ nor to line by the practise thereof, but 
onely uppon their father's allowance. Scant at anye tyme is 
there heard among them any sedition, chyding, or grudging, 
and yet the offenders are pimished with none other payne, but 
onely to bee amooved from the companye of their felowshippe. 
Which punishment they doo more feare then other criminall 
offendours doo feare imprisonment and yrons : For hee that is 
once expelled frt>m anye of those felowshippes is never received 
to bee a felowe in any of the other felowshippes. And so by 
this means there \& continuall peace; and their demeanour is 
lyke the behauiour of such as are coupled together in perfect 
amytie. But after what manner and sort the lawes are learned 
in those innes^ thereof heare to make rehearsall, it is not 
needfully forasmuch as it is not for your estat, most noble 
prince, to put the same in use. Yet knowe ye this, that it is 
pleasant and delectable, and in anie wise expedient, for the 
learning of the law, and worthy with all affection to be em- 
braced. But one thing there is, that I would have you to 
know, that neither at Orleance, where as well the canon as 
the civil lawes are taught, and whether out of many countries, 
scholars do repaire, nor at Angeo, or at Cane, or at any 
university of France (Paris onely excepted) are founde so many 
studentes paste childehoode, as in this place of studie, notwith- 
standing that all the students there are English borne.'' 

Any person familiar with the Inns of Court at the present 
time will see how closely the law-colleges of Victoria's London 
resemble in many important particulars the law-colleges of 
Fortescue's period. After the fashion of four centuries since 
young men are still induced to enter them for the sake of 
honourable companionship, good society, and social prestige, 
rather than for the sake of legal education. In accordance 
with the temper of modem society, the colleges have relin- 
quished their patrician exclusiveness, but whilst they still 
number amongst their members a considerable body of young 
men of gentle birth and golden prospects, they remain societies 
in which rude and unlettered men find but few congenial asso- 
ciates. After the remarks already made with regard to musical 
lawyers in a previous section of this work^ it is needless to say 
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that Inns of Court men are not remarkable for their application 
to vocal harmony ; but the younger members^ of whom Arthur 
Pendcnnis may be regarded as a typs^ are still remarkable for the 
zeal with which they endeavour to master the accomplishments 
which distinguish men of fashion and tone. If the nominal 
(sometimes they are called '' ornamental") barristers of the 
fifteenth century liked to read the Holy Scriptures, the young 
lawyers of the nineteenth century are no less disposed to read 
their Bibles critically, and argue as to the merits of Bishop 
Colcnso and his opponents. Moreover, the discipline described 
by Fortescue is still found sufficient to maintain order in 
the inns. 

Writing more than a century after Fortescue, Sir John 
Feme, in his ^' Blazon of Gentrie, the Glory of Generosity, 
and the Lacy's Nobility," observes : ^' Nobleness of blood, 
joyncd witli virtue, compteth the person as most meet to the 
enterprize of any public service ; and for that cause it was not 
for nought that our antient governors in this land, did with a 
s])ecial foresight and wisdom provide, that none should be ad* 
mitted into the Houses of Court, being seminaries sending 
forth men apt to the government of justice, except he were 
a gentleman of blood. And that this may seem a truth, I my 
self have seen a kalendar of all those which were together in 
the society of one of the same houses, about the last year of 
King Henry the Fifth, with the armes of their House and 
Family marshalled by their names ; and I assure you, the self 
same monument doth both approve them all to be gentlemen 
of perfect descents, and also the number of them much less 
than now it is, being at that time in one house scarcely three 
score."* 

This passage, from an author who delighted to magnify the 
advantages of generous descent, has contributed to the very 
gcueral and erroneous impression that until comparatively 
recent times the members of the English bar were necessarily 
drawn from the highest ranks of society ; and several excellent 

* Pathetically deploring the change wrought by time Feme also observes of the 
Inns of Court, — " Pitj to 'see the same places, through the malignitj of the tunes, 
and the negligence of those which should have had caro to the same, been altered 
quite from their first institution.'* 
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writers on the antiquities of the law have laid aside their cus- 
tomary caution and strengthened Feme's words with inaccurate 
comment. Thus Pearce says of the author of the " Glory of 
Greneroeitie*' — ''He was one of the advocates for excluding 
from the Inns of Court all who were not ' a gentleman by 
blood/ according to the ancient rule mentioned by Fortescue, 
which seems to have been disregarded in Elizabeth's time/' 
Fortescue nowhere mentions any such rule, but attributes the 
aristocratic character of the law-colleges to the high costs of 
membership. Far from implying that men of mean extraction 
were excluded by an express prohibition, his words justify the 
inference that no such rule existed in his time ; for when he 
observes that " the children onely of noble* menne doo studye 
the lawes in those innes/' he is careful to account for the fact 
by sajring, ^^for the common sorte of the people are not able to 
beare so great charges for the exhibition of their children.'' 
Whence it appears that the commonalty were excluded by the 
action of pecuniary regulations, and not by any direct edict. 

Though Inns-of-Court men were for many generations gentle- 
men by birth almost without a single exception, it yet remains 
to be proved that plebeian birth at any period disqualified per- 
sons for admission to the law-colleges. K such a restriction 
ever existed it had disappeared before the close of the fifteenth 
century — a period not favourable to the views of those who 
were most anxious to remove the barriers placed by feudal 
society between the gentle and the vulgar. Sir John More 
(the father of the £Eunous Sir Thomas) was a Judge in the 
King's Bench, although his parentage was obscure ; and it is 
worthy of notice that he was a successful lawyer of Fortescue's 
period. Lord Chancellor Audley was not entitled to bear arms 
by birth, but was merely the son of a prosperous yeoman. The 
lowliness of his extraction cannot have been any serious im- 
pediment to him, for before the end of his thirty-sixth year he 
was a Serjeant. In the following century the inns received a 
steadily increasing nmnber of students, who cither lacked gene- 
rous lineage or were the oflbpring o^ shameful love. For in- 
stancCj Chief Justice Wray's birth was scandalous ; and if Lord 

* Fortescue's ** noble*' means " gentle." 
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EUesmere in his youth reflected with pride on the dignity of 
his father. Sir Richard Egerton, he had reason to blnsh for his 
mother. Feme's lament over the loss of heraldic virtne and 
splendour, which the inns had sustained in his time, testifies 
to the presence of a considerable plebeian element amongst the 
members of the law-university. But that which was marked in 
the sixteenth was far more apparent in the seventeenth century. 
Scroggs's enemies were wrong in stigmatizing him as a butcher's 
son, for the odious chief justice was bom and bred a gentleman, 
and Jcfireys could boast a decent extraction ; but there is abun- 
dance of evidence that throughout the reigns of the Stuarts 
the inns swarmed with low-bom adventurers.. The career of 
Chief Justice Saunders,* who, beginning as a ^' poor beggar 

♦ RojTor North's memoir of Saandera is so chAracteristic of the times in which 

they Iwth lived, and is moreover such a piquant illustration of legal life in Charles 

ll.'s I/mdou, that it should be perused by every reader. " The Lord Chief Justice 

Saunders,'' says the biographer of Lord Guildford, " succeeded in the room of Ptem- 

l>erton. His diameter, and his beginning, were equally strange. He was at first 

no better than a poor beggar boy, if not a parish foundling, without known parents 

or relations. He had found a way to live by obsequiousness (in Clement's Inn, as I 

n^menilior) and courting the attorney's clerks for scraps. The extraordinaiy obser- 

vaniH.' and diligence of the boy made the society willing to do him good. He ap- 

IH^ared very ambitious to learn to write ; and one of the attomies got a board 

knockeil up at a window on the top of a staircase ; and that was his desk, where be 

sat and wrv>te a(\er copies of court and other hands the clerks g^ve him. He made 

hinis<'lf so expert a writer that he took in business, and earned some pence by 

hackney- writing. And thus by degrees he pushed his faculties, and fell to fenni, 

and, by books that were lent him, became an exquisite entering clerk ; and, by the 

same c^nir^' of improvement of himself, an able counsel, first in pleading, then at 

large. And, after he was calk^ to the bar, had practice, in the Kiug*s Bench Court, 

Otiu.'il with any there. As to his person, he was very corpulent and beastly ; a mere 

lump of nu>ri\id Hesh. He used to say ' by his troggs' (such a humoroms way of 

talking he atfecttnl) * none cc^uld say he wanted issue of his body, for he had nine in 

hilt lutck.' He was a fetid mass, that offended his neighbours at the bar in the 

^hAr|vst degnv. Tho«te. whvts^c ill-fortune it was to stand near him, were confeisoca, 

and in MmuuertinK\ almost martyrs. This hateful decay of his carcase came npoa 

him by v\H)tinual s^^t1ishne«s ; for. to say nothing of brandy, he was seldom without 

a )v^t of ale at his no«(^, imt near him. That exercise waa all he used ; the rest of 

bis life >KAs Mtting at his de«k. or piping at home; and that home was a taykr's 

htHiJte in IXutoher Row, cAlled hiji k^dging. and the man's wife waa bia none, or 

v\>r!>e ; bnt« by virtue of hi$ ttH«ey. of which he made little aooount, though he got 

a gTV'At diiU, be $%x\n Wame masier of the family ; and. being no changeling; ho 

newr nnm^wd. but was true to hi« friends, and thev to him to the last lioiir of hii 
life. 

"So much Rv his penon aad edttcaticQ. As for hit parti, nooe had them mors 
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boy/' of unknown parentage^ raised himself to the Chiefship of 
the King's Bench^ shows how low an origin a judge might have 
in the seventeenth century. To mention the names of such 
men as Parker, King, Yorke, Ryder, and the Scotts without 
placing beside them the names of such men as Henley, Har- 
court, Bathurst, Talbot, Murray, and Erskine would tend to 
create an erroneous impression that in the eighteenth century 
the bar ceased to comprise amongst its industrious members a 
large aristocratic element. 

The number of barristers, however, who in that period brought 
themselves by talent and honourable perseverance into the fore- 
most rank of the legal profession in spite of humble birth, un- 
questionably shows that ambitious men &om the obscure 

Hvelj than he. Wit and repartee, in an affected msticitj, were natural to him. He 
was ever readj, and never at a loss ; and none came so near him as he to he a match 
for Serjeant Maynard. His great dexterity* was in the art of special pleading, and 
he would lay snares that often caught his snperiors who were not aware of his traps. 
And be was so fond of success for his clients, that, rather than fail, he would set the 
court hard with a trick ; for which he met sometimes with a reprimand, which he 
would wittilj ward off, so that no one was much offended with him. But Hale could 
not bear his irregularity of life ; and for that, and suspicion of his tricks, used to 
bear hard upon him in the court. But no ill usage from the bench was too hard for 
his hold of business, being such as scarce any could do but himself. With all this, 
lie had a goodness of nature and disposition in so great a degree that he may de- 
servedly be styled a philanthrope. He was a very Silenus to the boys, as, in this 
place, I maj term the students of the law, to make them merry whenever they had 
a mind to it He had nothing of rigid or austere in him. If any, near him, grum- 
bled at bis stench, he ever converted the complaint into content and laughing with 
the abundance of his wit As to his ordinary dealing, he was as honest as the 
driven snow was white ; and why not, having no regard for money, or desire to be 
rich ? And, for goodnature and condescension, there was not his fellow. I have 
teen him for hours and half-hours together, before the court sat, stand at the bar, 
with an audience of students over against him, putting of cases, and debating so as 
salted their capacities, and encouraged their industry. And so in the Temple, he 
never moved without a parcel of youths hanging about him, and he merry and jest- 
ing with them. 

" It will be readily conceived that this man was never cut out to be a presbyter, 
or anything that is severe and crabbed. In no time did he lean to faction, but 
did his business without offence to any. He put off officious talk of government or 
politicks, with jests, and so made wit a catholicon, or shield, to cover all his weak 
places and infirmities. When the court fell into a steady course of using the law 
against all kinds of offenders, this man was taken into the king^s business ; and 
had the part of drawing, and perusal of almost all indictments and informations that 
were then to be prosecuted, with the pleadings thereon if any were special ; and 
he had the settling of the large pleadings in the ^uo voarrai^ against London. 
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middle classes were more frequently than in any previous cen- 
tnry found pushing their fortunes in Westminster Hall. Lord 
Macclesfield was the son of an attorney, whose parents were of 
lowly origin, and whose worldly means were even lower than 
their ancestral condition. Lord Chancellor King's fiather 
was a grocer and salter who carried on a retail business at 
Exeter. Philip Yorke was the son of a country attorney who 
could boast neither wealth nor gentle descent. Chief Justice 
Ryder was the son of a mercer whose shop stood in West 
Smithfield, and grandson of a dissenting minister, who, though 
be bore the name, is not known to have inherited the blood of 
the Yorkshire Ryders. Sir William Blackstone was the fourth 
son of a silkman and citizen of London. Lords Stowell and 
Eldon were the children of a provincial tradesman. The learned 
and good Sir Samuel Romill/s father was Peter Romilly, 
jeweller, of Frith Street, Soho. Such were the origins of some 
of the men who won the prizes of the law in comparatively re- 
cent times. The present century has produced an even greater 
number of barristers who have achieved eminence, and are able 
to say with honest pride that they are the first gentlemen men- 
tioned in their pedigrees j and so thoroughly has the bar be- 

His lordflhip (t.e., Lord Guildford) bad no sort of conTersation with him, bat 
in the waj of business, and at the bar ; but onoe, after he was in the kiiig*8 
business, be dined with his lordship, and no more. And there he showed another 
qualification he had acquired, and that was to play jigs upon a harpsichord ; haring 
taught himself with the opportunity of an old virginal of his landlady's ; hot in such 
a manner, not for defect but figure, as to see him were a jest The king, obaenring 
him to be of a free disposition, loyal, friendly, and without greediness or gnile^ 
thought of him to be the Chief of the King^s Bench at that nice time. And the 
ministry could not but approve of it. So great a weight wa? then at stake as could 
not be trusted to men of doubtful principles, or such as anything might tempt them 
to desert them. While he sat in the Court of King^s Bench, he gave the rule to the 
general satisfaction of the lawyers. But his course of life was different from what it 
had been, his business incessant, and, withal, crabbed, and his diet and exercise 
changed, that the constitution of his body, or head rather, could not sustain it, and 
he fell into an apoplexy and palsy, which numbed his parts, and he never recovered 
the strength of them. He outlived the judgment in the quo trarranto, bat was not 
present otherwise than by sending his opinion by one of the judges to be for ths 
king, who, at the pronouncing of the judgment, declared it to the court accordingly, 
which is frequently done in like cases." So greatly has the social atmosphere of 
the bar changed for the better since the time when, in consideration of clevemass 
and amiability of temper, the profession tolerated and even applauded this dnmken, 
unwholesome little beast 
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come an open profession^ accessible to all persons'^ who have 
the means of gentlemen^ that no barrister at the present time 
would have the bad taste or foolish hardihood to express openly 
his regret that the members of a liberal profession should no 
longer pay a hurtful attention to illiberal distinctions. 

According toFortescue^the law-students belonging at the same 
time to the Inns of Court and Chancery numbered at least one 
thousand eight hundred in the fifteenth century ; and it may 
be fairly inferred from his words that their number considerably 
exceeded two thousand. To each of the ten Inns of Chancery 
the author of the '^ DcLaudibus^^ assigns " an huudred students 
at the leasts and to some of them a much greater number;'^ 
and he says that the least populous of the four Inns of Court 
contained " two hundred studentes or thereabouts/^ At the 
present time the number of barristers — ^together with Fellows 
of the College of Advocates^ and certificated Special Pleaders 
and Conveyancers not at the bar — is shown by the Law List 
for 1866 to be but little more than 4800.t When, there- 
fore, it is borne in mind how much the legal business of the 
entire nation has necessarily increased with the growth of our 
commercial prosperity and industrial enterprise, and when also 
it is remembered how many times the population of the country 
has doubled itself since the wars of the Roses, few persons will 
be of opinion that the legal profession, either by the number 
of its practitioners or its command of employment, is a more 
conspicuous and prosperous power at the present time than it 

* It is Dot TUinsaal now-ardajs to see on the screened lists of students about to be 
called to the bar the names of gentlemen who have caused themselves to be dc8cribed 
in the quaai-public lists as the sons of tradesmen. Some few years since a gentleman, 
who has already made his name known amongst junior?, was thus "screened'* in the 
fonr haUs as the son of a petty tradesman in an obscure quarter of London ; and 
aaanming that his conduct was due to self-respect and affectionate regard for his 
parent, it seemed to most observers that the young lawyer in thus frankly stating 
his lowly origin acted with spirit and dignity. It may be that years hence this 
highly-accomplished gentleman will, like Lord Tenterden and Lord St. Leonards 
(both of whom were the sons of honest but humble tradesmen), see his name placed 
npon the roll of England's hereditary noblesse. 

f Of this Domber about 2500 reside in or near London and maintain some ap- 
parent connexion with the Inns of Court. Of the remainder, some reside in Scotland, 
•ome in Ireland, some in the English provinces, some in the colonies ; whilst a large 
proportion, although their names are still on the Law List, have ceased to regard 
tliemaelTea as membera of the legal profesaion. 
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was in the fifteenth century. Actually there has been a great 
increase in the number of lawyers and in the number of 
clients ; but relatively to the wealth of the country and number 
of its population^ lawyers are less numerous and briefs less plen- 
tiful than they were under the Plantagenets. This view, how- 
ever, directly opposes an impression which has found favour 
with several observant and able writers of the present genera- 
tion. 

Feme was by no means the only gentleman of Elizabethan 
London to deplore the rapid increase in the number of lawyers, 
and to regret the growing liberality which encouraged — or rather 
the national prosperity which enabled — ^men of inferior parentage 
to adopt the law as a profession. In his address on Mr. Gierke's 
elevation to the dignity of a serjeant. Lord Chancellor Hatton, 
echoing the common complaint concerning the degradation of 
the law through the swarms of plebeian students and practi- 
tioners, observed — " Let not the dignitie of the lawe be geven 
to men unmeete. And I do exhorte you all that are heare 
present not to call men to the barre or the benches that are 
80 unmeete. I finde that there are now more at the barre in 
one house than there was in all the Innes of Court when I 
was a younge man.'' Notwithstanding the Chancellor's earnest 
statement of his personal recollection of the state of things 
when he was a young man, there is reason to think that he 
was quite in error in thinking that lawyers had increased so 
greatly in number. From a MS. in Lord Burleigh's collection^ 
it appears that in 1586 the number of law-students, resident 
during term, was only ,1703 — a smaller number than that 
which Fortescue computed the entire population of the London 
law-students, at a time when civil war had cruelly diminished 
the number of men likely to join an aristocratic university. 
Sir Edward Coke estimated the roll of Elizabethan law-students 
at one thousand, half their number in Fortescue's time. Coke, 
however, confined his attention in this matter to the students of 
Inns of Court, and paid no attention to Inns of Chancery. 
Either Hatton greatly exaggerated the increase of the working 
legal profession ; or in previous times the proportion of law- 
students who never became barristers greatly exceeded those 
who were ultimately called to the bar. 

Something more than a hundred years later the old ary 
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against the low-bom adventurers, who, to the injury of the 
public and the degradation of the law, were said to overwhelm 
counsellors and solicitors of superior tone and pedigree, was 
stiU frequently heard in the coteries of disappointed candidates 
for employment in Westminster Hall, and on the lips of men 
whose hopes of achieving social distinction were likely to be 
frustrated if plebeian learning and energy were permitted to 
have free action. In his " History of Hertfordshire'^ (pub- 
lished in 1700), Sir Henry Chauncy, Serjeant-at-Law, exclaims : 
** But now these mechanicks, ambitious of rule and government, 
often educate their sons in these seminaries of law, whereby 
they overstock the profession, and so make it contemptible ; 
whilst the gentry, not sensible of the mischief they draw upon 
themselves, but also upon the nation, prefer them in their busi- 
ness before their own children, whom they bereave of their 
employment formerly designed for their support; qualifying 
their servants by the profit of this profession to purchase their 
estates, and by this means make them their lords and masters, 
whilst they lessen the trade of the kingdom and cause a scarcity 
of husbandmen, workmen, artificers, and servants in the nation/^ 
Upon this outburst of spleen Mr. Foss, with good sense, re- 
marks : " This tirade seems to be the querulous outpouring of 
an old lawyer, disappointed in practice. The learned com- 
plainer might have remembered many names during the pre- 
vioiis centuries, which had been the boast of Westminster Hall, 
but which could not claim descent from the nobility, or even 
from those whom he would call gentry. To go back no farther 
than the reign of Henry VIII., where would Cardinal Wolsey, 
Sir John and Sir Thomas More, or Thomas Cromwell have been, 
had this system of exclusion prevailed? And in subsequent 
reigns the bench, by the adoption of such a principle, must 
have been deprived of the services of Wray, RastaU, Banks, 
T. Raymond, W. Wilde, Christopher Milton, and many others, 
and even of Sir Matthew Hale and Lord Somers. In the in- 
crease of population, in the advance of civilization, and still 
more in the accumulation and difiusion of riches, to circum- 
scribe any profession, whether of law, or of physic, or of 
divinity, within the limits of a class would have been as absurd 
to attempt, as it would have been impossible to effect.'' 

That the Inns of Court became less and less aristocratic 
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throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries there is 
no reason to doubt ; but it may be questioned whether it was 
so overstocked with competent working members as poor Sir 
Henry Chauncy imagined it. Describing the state of the inns 
some two generations later, Blackstone computed the number 
of law-students at about a thousand^ perhaps slightly more; 
and he observes that in his time the merely nominal law- 
students were comparatively few. " Wherefore/' he says^ 
" few gentlemen now resort to the Inns of Court but such for 
whom the knowledge of practice is absolutely necessary ; such^ 
I mean^ as are intended for the profession; the rest of our 
gentry (not to say our nobility also) having usually retired to 
their estates, or visited foreign kingdoms, or entered upon 
public life, without any instruction in the laws of the land, 
and indeed with hardly any opportunity of gaining instruction, 
unless it can be afforded to them in the universities/' 

The folly of those who lamented that men of plebeian rank 
were allowed to adopt the legal profession as a means of liveli- 
hood was however exceeded by the folly of men of another 
sort, who endeavoured to hide the humble extraction of eminent 
lawyers under the ingenious falsehoods of fictitious pedigrees. 
In the last century, no sooner had a lawyer of humble birth 
risen to distinction, than he was pestered by fabricators of 
false genealogies, who implored him to accept their silly 
romances about his ancestry. In most cases these ridiculous 
applicants hoped to receive money for their counsel and dis- 
honest representations; but not seldom it happened that they 
were actuated by a sincere desire to protect the heraldic honour 
of the law from the aspersions of those who maintained that a 
man might fight his way to the woolsack although his father 
had been a tender of swine. Sometimes these imaginative 
chroniclers, not content with fabricating a genealogical chart 
for a parvenu Lord Chancellor, insisted that he should permit 
them to write their lives in such a fashion that their earlier 
experiences should seem to be in harmony with their later 
fortunes. Thus Lord Macclesfield (the son of a poor and ill- 
descended country attorney) was traced by officious adulators 
to Reginald Le Parker, who accompanied Edward I., while 
Prince of Wales, to the Holy Land ; and Lawrence Euaden — 
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a poet-laureate whose memory is embalmed in the " Diinciad'' — 
attributing to Tom Parker, formerly of Leek, in Stafford- 
shire^ as briUiant a career at Cambridge as that which he had 
run in Chancery, wrote — 

** Prophetic Ohunta, with a mother's joj, 
Saw greatness omen'd in the manly boj, 
Who mad'st her studies thy belov'd concern, 
Nor could she teach so fast as thou could'st learn. 
Still aheent, thee our groves and muses mourn, 
Still sighing echoes the sad sound return ; 
And Cam, with tears, supplies his streaming urn." 

The entry of Parker's name occurs once on the books of 
Trinity College, but beyond the fact of his admission to that 
college nothing is known of the university career of "the 
manly boy,'' whose absence was thus passionately bewailed. 
In like manner a manufacturer of genealogies traced Lord 
Eldon to Sir Michael Scott of Balwearie. 



" the wondrous Michael Scott, 

A wizard of such dreadful fame, 
That when in Salamanca's cave 
Him listed his magic wand to wave, 

The hells would ring in Notre Dame." 

"When one of this servile school of worshippers approached 
Lord Thurlow with an assurance that he was of kin with 
Cromwell's secretary Thurloe, the Chancellor, with bluff 
honesty, responded, "Sir, as Mr. Secretary Thurloe was, 
like myself, a Suffolk man, you have an excuse for your mis- 
take. In the seventeenth century two Thurlows, who were 
in no way related to each other, flourished in Suffolk. One 
was Cromwell's secretary Thurloe, the other was Thurlow, 
the Suffolk carrier. I am descended from the carrier," Not- 
withstanding Lord Thurlow's frequent and consistent dis- 
avowala of pretension to any heraldic pedigree, his collateral 
descendants are credited in the '^ Peerages" with a descent 
from an ancient family. 



VOL. II. 
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CHAPTER LX. 

LAW-FBENCU AND LAW-LATIN. 

FOR many generations the study of Law-Latin, and of still 
more barbarous Law-French, exacted much time and perse- 
verance from every young Inns-of-Court man who was bent on 
qualifying himself for practice in Westminster Hall. 

No circumstances of the Norman Conquest more forcibly 
illustrate the humiliation of the conquered people than the 
measures by which the invaders imposed their language on the 
public courts of the country, and endeavoured to make it 
permanently usurp the place of the mother-tongue of the 
despised multitude; and no fact more signally displays our 
conservative temper than the general reluctance of English 
society to relinquish the use of the French words and phrases 
which still tincture the language of parliament and the proce- 
dures of Westminster Hall, recalling to our minds the insolent 
domination of a few powerful families who occupied our 
country by force, and ruled our forefathers with vigorous 
injustice. 

Frenchmen by birth, education, sympathy, William's barbns 
did their utmost to make England a new France ; and for 
several generations the descendants of the successful invaders 
were no less eager to abolish every usage which could remind 
the vanquished race of their lost supremacy. Not content 
with the possession of her soil, from which they extracted vast 
wealth, and of her people, whom they reduced to pliant vassals 
or wretched slaves, the Norman aristocracy required the de- 
struction of England's language and traditions. French 
became the language of parliament and the council-chamber. 
It was spoken by the judges who dispensed justice in the name 
'^ * French king, and by the lawyers who followed the royal 
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court in the train of the French-speaking judges. In the 
hunting-field and the lists no gentleman entitled to bear coat- 
armour deigned to utter a word of English : it was the same 
in Fives^ Court and at the gambling-table. Schoolmasters 
were ordered to teach their pupils to construe &om Latin into 
French^ instead of into English ; and young men of Anglo- 
Saxon extraction^ bent on rising in the world by native talent 
and Norman patronage, laboured to acquire the language of 
the ruling class and forget the accents of their ancestors. The 
language and usages of modem England abound with traces 
of the French of this period. To every act that obtained 
the royal assent during last session of parliament, the queen 
said "La reyne le veult.^' Every bill which is sent up 
from the Commons to the Lords, an officer of the lower house 
endorses " Soit baile aux Seigneurs -" and no bill is ever sent 
down from the Lords to the Commons until a corresponding 
officer of the upper house has written on its back, " Soit baile 
aux Communes.'^ With still more comical fidelity to prece- 
dents, on the meeting of every new parliament the peers 
iq>point triers and receivers of petitions for Gascony, the 
appointment of the said triers and receivers being regularly 
entered in Norman- French in the archives of the house. Thus, 
under date Aug. 24, 1841, appears in the " Lords^ Journal^' 
the following entry : — " Les Recevours des Petitions de Gas- 
coigne et des autres terres et pays de par la mer et des isles. 
" Le Baron Abinger, Chief Baron de ^Exchequer de 

la Reyne. 
'^ Messire James Parke, Chevalier. 
'' Messire John Edmund Dowdeswell, Ecuyer. 
" Et ceux qui veulent delivre leur Petitions les baillcut 
dedans six jours prochainement ensuivant. 

'^ Les Triours des Petitions de Gascoigne et des autres terres 
et pays de par la mer et des isles. 

" Le Due de Somerset. 

" Le Marquis d^ Anglesey. 

" Le Count de Tankerville. 

" Le Viscount Torrington. 

" Le Baron Campbell. 
''Tout eux ensemble, ou quatre des seigneurs avant-ditz, 

L 2 
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appellant aut eux les Serjeants de la Reyne, quant sera 
besoigne, tiendront leur place en la chambre du Chambellan.*'* 

In like manner our parochial usages^ local sports^ and 
domestic games continually remind us of the obstinate tenacity 
with which the Anglo-Saxon race has preserved^ and still pre- 
serves^ the vestiges of its ancient subjection to a 'foreign yoke. 
The. crier of a country town, in any of England's fertile pro- 
vinces, never proclaims the loss of a yeoman's sporting-dog, 
the auction of a bankrupt dealer's stock-in-trade, or the im- 
pounding of a strayed cow, until he has commanded, in Nor- 
man-French, the attention of the sleepy rustics, who would be 
strangely puzzled were they told that the crier's " O yes ! O 
yes !" was French, and that John Bull, in times past — some- 
thing further past than the days of Billy Pitt and old Boney — 
had bowed his stubborn head to the frog-eaters. The language 
of the stable and the kennel is rich in traces of Norman influ- 
ence ; and in backgammon, as played by orthodox players, we 
have a suggestive memorial of those Norman nobles, of whom 
Fortescue,t in the 'De Laudibus' observes: "Neither had 
they delyght to hunt, and to exercise other sportes and pas- 
times, as dyce-play and the hand-ball, but in their own proper 
tongue." 

In behalf of the Norman noblesse it should be borne in mind 
that their policy in this matter was less intentionally vexatious 
and msolent than it has appeared to superficial observers. For 

* Vide Campbell's " Lives of the Chancellors," vol. i. 221, 4(h ed. 
f Fortescue's remarks* on Law-Latin and Law-French deserve especial atteodon : — 
" In the universities of England, quod the chancelour, sciences are not taught but in 
the Latine tongue ; and the lawes of that land are to be learned in three sevenll 
tongues — to wit, in the English tongue, the French tongue, and the Latine tongue. 
In the English tongue, because that lawe is most used and longest continned 
amoiigest the Englishmen. In the French tongue, because that after the Frenchmen, 
under William the Conqucrour of England, had obteined the land, they suffied not 
their men oF law to plead their causes, but in the tongue which thej knew, and bo do 
all the men of law in Fraunce, yea in the court of parliament there. Likewite the 
Frenchmen, after their comming into England, received not the aocompts of their 
revenues but in their owne language, least they should be deceived therein. Neitbier 
had they delyght to hunt, and to exercise other sportes and pastimes— 4w dyoe, dyoe> 
play, and the hand-ball — but in their owne proper tongue. Wherefore, the EngUah- 
men, by much usin^ of their company, grew in such a perfectnesse of the same 
language, that at thys day in such playes and accomptes they nse the French tongne. 
And they were wont to plead in French, till by force of a certaine statute that matter 
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its object it had the personal convenience of the conquerors, 
rather than the degradation of the conquered. It was scarcely 
to be expected — scarcely even to be wished — that the barons and 
persons of condition surrounding them should permit the pro- 
ceedings in courts of justice to be carried on in a language of 
which they were totally ignorant. In the great majority of causes 
the suitors were Frenchmen ; and it was just as reasonable that 
they should like to understand the arguments of their counsel 
and judges, as it is reasonable for suitors in the present day 
to require the proceedings in Westminster Hall to be clothed 
in the language most familiar to the majority of persons 
seeking justice in its courts. K the use of French pleadings 
was hard on the one Anglo-Saxon suitor who demanded jus- 
tice in Henry I.'s time, the use of English pleadings would 
have been equally annoying to the nine French gentlemen wlio 
appeared for the same purpose in the king's court. In like 
manner the French nobles, feeling the inconveniences of a state 
of things in which the aristocracy spoke one tongue and the 
people another, naturally preferred to throw on the inferior 
race the trouble of learning a new language. It was greatly 
to be desired that the two races should have one common 
language ; and common sense ordained that the tongue of the 
one or the other race should be adopted as the national 
language. Which side therefore was to be at the pains to 



much restnjned. But it could never hitherto he wholly aholyshed, as well hy 
reaton of certajne termes which pleaders do more properly cxpresse in French then 
in Englysbe, as also for that declarations upon originall writ^ cannot be pronounced 
so agreeably to the nature of those writtes as in French ; and under the same speeche 
the fonrmes of such declarations are learned. Moreover, all pleadings, arguings, and 
judgments passed in the kinge*s court, and entered into bookes for the instruction of 
them that shall come after, are ever more reported in the French tongue. Many 
statutes also of that realm are written in French. Whereof it happeneth that the 
common speech now used in Fraunce agreeth not, nor is not lyke the French used 
MDODge the lawyers of Englannde, but it is by a certeiu rudenesse of the common 
people corrupt. Which corruption of speech chance th not in the French that is used 
io Englannde, for so mnch as the speech is there oflencr written than spoken. Now, 
in the third of the said three tongues, which is the Latine tongue, are written all 
writs originall and judiciall, and likewise all the Recordes of plees in the Ringe's 
Ckmrtes with oertaine statutes also. Wherefore, while the lawes of Englannde are 
learned in these three tongues, they cannot conveniently bee taught or studied in the 
nuiversityes, where onlye the Latine tongue is exercised." — Fortescue's De Laudibus, 
cap. 48. 



1^ A Bank mkmt iMmym. 



Keani & new om^me? Sfan&i t&e c MWH^ erogy hhoor to acquire 
Aii^fa>-§sxaiL? or iboiiii cfce coB^iaavd he lequired to learn 
frcTLrk? Ll deae dai^ cfce csfarratcd En^bliiiieii wbo 
fcoU Ixufia br inzIxcsFr feree. cvca at the Xonnan inTaders 
faeid FiLgfanrf., W the ris&t of au^ht, settle a simflar ques- 
tua br taking vpovi thesaclves the troohle of learning as 
Boch of the Asatie du lec tt at is necesBarr for jrarpooes of 
bofEiicsv. Bat Ae Xfsman harons vere not coltirated ; and 
for masT ^ez&entmis ipicvaiire vat vith them an afiair of 
pride no leaa than of eonstitiitional inclination. Indolence, 
kamiemr, and inabifitr to kam a nev language^ either by 
lettert or br toonds forbade them to tnm scholars; and 
therefore dier decided to nse aD the means in their power 
to lore and drire the sharpest wits of die conquered pec^le 
to kam and speak the foreign speech. Schoolmasters 
were incited to teadi their scholars Frendi, and Latin through 
French. 

Soon ambitious Englishmen acquired the new language, in 
order to use it as an instrument for personal advancement. 
The Saxon stripling who could keep accounts in Norman 
fashion, and speak Frendi as fluently as his mother tongue, 
might hope to sell his knowledge in a good market. As the 
steward of a Korman baron he might negotiate between my 
lord and my lord^s tenants, letting my lord know as much of 
his tenants' wishes, and revealing to the tenants as much of 
their lord's intentions, as it suited his purpose. Uniting in his 
own person the powers of interpreter, arbitrator, and steward he 
possessed enviable opportunities and facilities for acquiring 
wealth. Not seldom when he had grown rich, or whilst his 
fortunes were in the ascendant, he assumed a French name as 
well as a French accent ; and having persuaded himself and 
his younger neighbours that he was a Frenchman, he in some 
cases bequeathed to his children an ample estate and a Norman 
pedigree. In certain causes in the law courts the agent (by 
whatever title known) who was a perfect master of the three 
languages (French, Latin, and English) had greatly the ad- 
vantage over an opposing agent who could speak only French 
and Latin. In this respect the lawyers who practise in the 
local States' Courts of the Channel Isles closely resemble the 
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lawyers of the Anglo-Norman period who were frequently re- 
quired to act for English clients to whom French was as un- 
known as Greek, and for French clients who could not under- 
stand a single word of English. 

From the Conquest till , the latter half of the fourteenth 
century the pleadings in courts of justice were in Norman- 
French ; but in the 36 Ed. III. — when this use of French no 
longer served its original purpose — it was ordained by the king 
" that all plees, which be to be pleded in any of his courts, be- 
fore any of his justices ; or in his other places ; or before any 
of his other ministers ; or in the courts and places of any other 
lords within the realm, shall be pleded, shewed, and defended, 
answered, debated, and judged in the English tongue, and that 
they be entred and enrolled in Latine. And that the laws 
and customs of the same realm, termes, and processes, be holden 
and kept as they be, and have been before this time ; and that 
by the antient termes and forms of the declarations no man l)c 
prejudiced; so that the matter of the action be ^lly shewed 
in the demonstration and in the writ.^' Long before this wise 
measure of reform was obtained by the urgent wishes of the 
nation, the Anglo-Saxon tongue had triumphed over the ma- 
chinations of those who in remote generations laboured for its 
suppression; and the Norman aristocracy had taken to their 
lips the language, and to their hearts the blood, of the con- 
quered race. But even had the nobles still spoken the dialect 
of Normandy, they would have been equally anxious for the 
change effected by Edward III. ; for the French of the law 
courts had become so corrupt and imlike the language of the 
invaders, that it was scarcely more intelligible to educated 
natives of France than to most Englishmen of the highest rank. 
A jargon compounded of French and Latin, none save pro- 
fessional lawyers could translate it with readiness or accuracy ; 
and whilst it unquestionably kept suitors in ignorance of their 
own affairs, there is reason to believe that it often perplexed 
the most skilful of those official interpreters who were never 
weary of extolling its lucidity and precision. 

But though English lawyers were thus expressly forbidden 
in 1362 to plead in Law-French, they persisted in using the 
hybrid jargon for reports and treatises so late as George II .'s 
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reign ; and for an equal length of time they seized every occa- 
sion to introduce scraps of Law-French into their speeches at 
the bars of the different courts. Throughout the seventeenth 
century, and for fifty years later, Westminster Hall contained a 
succession of old black-letter lawyers whose special power was 
their faculty of making speeches which, though they did not 
actually violate the letter of Edward III.'s law, were so larded 
with Norman words and phrases that they were quite beyond 
the comprehension of lay auditors. It should be observed that 
these antiquarian advocates were enabled thus to display their 
useless erudition by the provisions of King Edward^s act, which, 
while it forbade French pleadings, specially ordained the reten- 
tion of French terms. 

Roger North^s essay " On the Study of the Laws'' contains 
amusing testimony to the affection with which the lawyers of 
his day regarded their Law-French, and also shows how lai^ly 
it was used till the close of the seventeenth century by the 
orators of Westminster Hall. " Here I must stay to observe/' 
says the author, enthusiastically, " the necessity of a student's 
early application to learn the old Law-French, for these books, 
and most others of considerable authority, are delivered in it. 
Some may think that because the Law-French is no better than 
the old Norman corrupted, and now a deformed hotch-potch 
of the English and Latin mixed together, it is not fit for a 
polite spark to foul himself with j but this nicety is so desperate 
a mistake, that lawyer and Law-French are coincident; one 
will not stand without the other."* So enamoured was be of 



* A note must present to the reader the remainder of Boger No>rth*s eulogy of 
Law-French. " All the ancient books," he continues, "that are neceaaarj to be read 
iind understood, are in that dialect, and the law itself is not in its native drees, nor 
is, in truth, the same thing in English. During the English times, as they aie 
called, when the Rump abolished Latin and French, diyers books were translated, 
as the great work of Coke's Reports, &c. ; but upon the revival of the law, these all 
died, and are now but waste paper. Even the modem reports mostly are in French, 
and, as I said, all the ancient as well as divers tracts — as Fitzherbert's Katura 
BreviuMj Staunford's PUas of the Crown^ Crompton's Jurisdiction of Cbiirit, Ac — 
are only to be had in French ; and will any man pretend to be a lawyer without it, 
when that language should be as familiar to him as his mother tongue ? Now, it is 
not the least use of these initiatory books that they are to be read in French, for 
thereby a student, with his slow steps, gains ground in the language as well as in the 
law, and by that time as he shall be capable to understand other books he wiU be 
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the grace and excellence of law -reporters* French, that he re- 
garded it as a delightful study for a man of fashion, and main- 
tained that no barrister would do justice to the lnw and the 
interents of his clients who did not season bis sentences 
with Norman verbiage. " The law/^ he held, " is scarcely ex- 
pressible properly in English, and, when it is done, it must be 
f)rafupU€, or very uncouth/^ 

Edward III/s measure prohibitory of French pleadings had 
therefore comparatively little influence on the educational 
course of law-students. The published reports of trials, known 
by the name of Year-Books, were composed in French, until 
the series terminated in the time of Henry YUI. ; and so late 

capable to read them ; therefore, I should absolotelj interdict reading Littleton, &c., 
in any other than French, and, however it is translated, and the English con- 
oolamned with it, it shoald be used only as subsidiary, to give light to the French 
where it is obscure, and not as a text. For really the law is scarce expressible pro- 
perly in English, and when it is done it must be Frangoise, or very uncouth. All 
moots and exercises, nay, many practices of the law, must be in French, at the bar, 
of the courts of justice ; as when assizes or appeals are arraigned, the array — that is, 
pannels of juries challenged or excepted to— it must be done in French ; so courts, 
ban, and sach transactions as reach no further than the bench and counsel, with the 
officers, and not to the country (as trial by jury), or to the Lay Gents (as we call 
oor clients), in motions and arguments of their suits, which they are concerned to 
imderstand, are to be done in Law-French ; also replications at the Common Pleas 
bar in real actions ; and this is the meaning of those scraps of French so frequently 
heard in the courts, which to explain is not the business here, but it is enough to 
■how how necessary for a lawyer to be as ready as possible at his French ; and how he 
imist blush to be discovered incompetent. It is a language so religiously embraced 
hy all good lawyers, that it is the custom for such to write their notes, or reports 
taken at the bar, as the shortest, and it is in reality the most apt way for expressing 

the law, and that a little experience will show At first gentlemen have a 

horrid aversion to French, and think it desperate hard to learn ; but if the former, 
that is, the aversion, be conquered by resolution, the other will be found a mistake, 
for such as have a preparation of Latin, and a moderate comprehension of modem 
IVench, soon master it. Few need more than a fortnight^s application for enabling 
them to read fluently and correctly ; but, in a word, whether sooner or later, it is 
neoessaiy and must be done. A man may be a wrangler, but never a lawyer, without 
A knowledge of the authentic books of the law in their genuine language. One great 
diaoouragement here is the multitude of abbreviations which makes Law-French to 
the eye appear aa difficult as if it were Arabick, but this is because the particles and 
monosyllables, which frequently occur, are so abbreviated. But a small list of them, 
■et down with a pen as they are found out, lying by, with a cast of the eye, readily 
helps, and in a few hoars* time the memory receives and supplies all. It was the 
way of all writing, before printing, to abridge the labour of the pen, and the fir8t 
printing followed the way of the manuscripts, which in those times was as familiar 
and easy aa our alphabet** 
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as Greorge II/s reign, Chief Baron Comyn preferred such words 
as " chemin/' " dismes/' and " baron and feme/' to such words 
as " highways/' '' tithes/' " husband and wife." More liberal 
than the majority of his legal brethren, even as his enlighten- 
ment with regard to public a£fairs exceeded that of ordinary 
politicians of his time. Sir Edward Coke wrote his commentaries 
in English, but when he published them, he felt it right to 
soothe the alarm of lawyers, by assuring them that his departure 
from ancient usage could have no disastrous consequences. 
" I cannot conjecture," he apologetically observes in his preface, 
'' that the general communicating these laws in the English 
tongue can work any inconvenience." 

So long as the appointed teachers of law and the veterans of 
the bar persisted in using Law-French, the students and junior 
barristers were compelled to acquire a certain measure of fami- 
liarity with the artificial tongue. Some of the primary text- 
books of legal lore had been rendered into English, and some 
most valuable treatises had been written and published in the 
mother tongue of the country ; but in the seventeenth century 
no Inns-of-Court man could acquire an adequate acquaintance 
with the usages and rules of our courts and the decisions of 
past judges, until he was able to study the Year-Books and 
read Littleton in the original. To acquire this singular lan- 
guage — a dead tongue that cannot be said to have ever lived — 
was the first object of the law-student. He worked at it in 
his chamber, and with faltering and uncertain accents essayed 
to speak it at the periodic mootings in which he was required 
to take part before he could be called to the bar, and also after 
he had become an utter-barrister. In his ^Autobiography/ 
Sir Simonds D'Ewes makes mention in several places of his 
Law-French exercises {temp, James I.), and in one place of his 
personal story he observes, " I had twice mooted in Law- French 
before I was called to the bar, and several times after I was 
made an utter-barrister, in our open hall. Thrice also before 
I was of the bar, I argued the reader's cases at the Inns of 
Chancery publicly, and six times afterwards. And then alsOi 
being an utter-barrister, I had twice argued our Middle*T^mple 
reader's case at the cupboard, and sat nine times in our hall 
at the bench, and argued such cases in English as had before 
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been argued by young gentlemen or utter-barristers in Law- 
French bareheaded/^ 

Amongst the excellent changes by which the more enlightened 
of the Commonwealth lawyers sought to lessen the public clamour 
for law-reform was the resolution that all legal records should 
be kept^ and all writs composed^ in the language of the country. 
Hitherto the law records had been kept in a Latin that was 
quite as barbarous as the French used by the reporters; and 
the determination to abolish a custom which served only to 
obscure the operations of justice and to confound the illiterate 
was hailed by the more intelligent purchasers of law as a 
notable step in the right direction. But the reform was by no 
means acceptable to the majority of the bar^ who did not 
hesitate to stigmatize the measure as a dangerous innovation — 
which would prove injurious to learned lawyers and peace- 
loving citizens^ although it might possibly serve the purposes of 
ignorant coimsel and litigious " lay gents/'* The legal literature 
of three generations following Charles I/s execution abounds 
with contemptuous allusions to the ^' English times'' of Crom- 
well; the old-fashioned reporters, hugging their Norman- 
French and looking with suspicion on popular inteUigence, 
were vehement in expressing their contempt for the prevalent 
misuse of the mother tongue. " I have/' observes Styles, in 
the preface to his reports, ^' made these reports speak English ; 
not that I believe they will be thereby more generally useful, 
for I have always been and yet am of opinion, that that part 
of the Common Law which is in the English hath only occa- 
sioned the making of unquiet spirits contentiously knowing, 
and more apt to offend others than to defend themselves ; but 
I have done it in obedience to authority, and to stop the 
mouths of such of this English age, who, though they be con- 
fessedly different in their minds and judgments, as the builders 
of fiabel were in their language, yet do think it vain, if not 
impious, to speak or understand more than their own mother 
tongue." In like manner, Whitelock's uncle Bidstrode, the 
celebrated reporter, says of the second part of his reports, '^ that 
he had many years since perfected the words in French, in 

* In tlie leTenteenth century, lawyers nsually called their clients and the non- 
legal publio " Lay Gento." 
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which language he had desired it might have seen the light, 
being most proper for it^ and most eonyenient for the jho- 
fcssors of tlie law/' 

llio restorers who raised Charles II. to his father's throne^ 
lost no time in recalling Latin to the records and writs ; and 
so glailly did the reporters and the practising counsel avail 
thomsi^lves of the reaction in favour of discarded usages^ that 
nu)rt> Ijaw-Frtuich was written and talked in Westminster Hall 
dnring the time of the restored king^ than had been penned 
and spoken throughout the first fifty years of the seventeenth 
CHHitury. 

Tlio vexatious and indescribably absurd use of Law-Latin in 
rtHHmls, writs, and written pleadings, was finally put an end to 
by statute 4 (}tx>rgc II. c. 26; but this bill which discarded, 
for legal pnHH^sses, a cumbrous and harsh language, that was 
alike uunuisioal and inexact, and would have been utterly un- 
iutelligible to a Roman gentleman of the Augustan period, did 
not iMHHUue law without much opposition from some of the 
authorities of Wt^stminster Hall. Lord Raymond, Chief Justice 
of the King's Bench, spoke in accordance with opinions that 
hml many supporters on the bench and at the bar, when he 
e\pre«s(Hl his warm disapprobation of the proposed measure, 
ami sart'astii'ally obsen'ed 'Mhat if the bill passed, the law 
might likewise be translated into Welsh, since many in Wales 
umlersttHHl not English.'^ In the same spirit Sir WiUiam 
lUaekstuue. and more recent authorities, have lamented the loss 
ul' liaw-liatiu.* Lord Campbell in the ' Chancellors,' records 
that he '' ht^^ani the late Lonl £llenborough firom the bench 
rt'grt't the ohangt\ on the ground that it had had the tendency 

t\> make attorneys illiterate/^ 

• 

* N\^k ii^c ih(» kiftU «>|^|M»tK>u to 8t«l 4 Geo. II. c. 9$» Mr. Foas obsenret: — 
** Thu v«kluAt4v iui^»r\>v«akeu( wti» uot ^nendlj acceptable to the old UwTeri, and 
Sii J«4UHui l^urivw. iu th^ prv&c^ to bin Reports; thus records his oljectioiiB: — 'A 
MlMluUs' h«» tu^ytjk ' uow took place for coQTerting them (common-law pleading^s) finom 
a tU\H( Us>aii Uu^ua^ to a tlikctuatixi^ linog one ; and for altering the strong, solid 
\ti4u|kiiv t baud ^cak'uUttrd to Ia»t for ages), wherein thej used to be written, into a 
Mppi'ion \>i baud writiug vt> weak, tiimsv^ and diffuse, that (in consequence and cor- 
f uplioM v4' (bin Htalut^t though undoubtedly contranr to its intention) manj a modem 
rw>>oid wfiil hard^ outhve its writer, and fow perhaps will surriTe mnch above a 
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The sneer by which Lord Raymond endeavoured to cast 
discredit on the proposal to abolish Law-Latin, was recalled 
after the lapse of many years by Serjeant Heywood, who forth- 
with acted upon it as though it originated in serious thought. 
Whilst acting as Chief Justice of the Carmarthen Circuit, the 
Serjeant was presiding over a trial of murder, when it was 
discovered that neither the prisoner, nor any member of the 
jury, could understand a word of English j under these circum- 
stances it was suggested that the evidence and the charge 
should be explained verbatim to the prisoner and his twelve 
triers by an interpreter. To this reasonable petition that the 
testimony should be presented in a Welsh dress, the judge 
replied that, " to accede to the request would be to repeal the 
act of parliament, which required that all proceedings in courts 
of justice should be in the English tongue, and that the case 
of a trial in Wales, in which the prisoner and jury should not 
understand English, was a case not provided for, although the 
attention of the legislature had been called to it by that great 
judge Lord Raymond.'^ The judge having thus decided, the 
inquiry proceeded — ^without the help of an interpreter — the 
counsel for the prosecution favouring the jury with an eloquent 
harangue, no single sentence of which was intelligible to them ; 
a series of witnesses proving to English auditors, beyond reach 
of doubt, that the prisoner had deliberately murdered his wife ; 
and finally the judge instructing the jury in language which was 
as significant to their minds as the same quantity of obsolete 
Law-French would have been, that it was their duty to return a 
verdict of " Guilty.^' Throwing themselves into the humour 
of the business the Welsh jurymen, although they were quite 
familiar with the facts of the case, acquitted the murderer, 
much to the encouragement of many wretched Welsh husbands 
anxious for a termination of their matrimonial sufi'erings. 
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CHAPTER LXI. 

WILD OATS. 

FROM statements made in previous chapters^ it may be seen 
that in ancient times the Law University was a far mcNPe 
conspicuous feature of the metropolis than it has been in 
more modem generations. In the fifteenth century the hiw- 
studcnts of the town numbered about two thousand ; in 
Elizabethan London their number fluctuated between one 
thousand and two thousand ; towards the close of Charles II.^s 
reign* they were probably much less than fifteen hundred; in 
the middle of the eighteenth century they do not seem to have 
much exceeded one thousand. Thus at a time when the entire 
population of the capital was considerably less than the popu- 
lation of a third-rate provincial town of modem England^ the 
Inns of Court and Chancery contained more under-graduates 
than would be found on the books of the Oxford Colleges at 
the present time. To appreciate the great influence of the 
Law University in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries^ it 
must be borne in mind that the gownsmen (judges^ Serjeants^ 
ancients^ readers^ apprentices^ and students being comprised 
by this term) maintained to the townsmen almost as large a 
proportion as the gownsmen of Oxford or Cambridge maintain 
at the present time to the townsmen of those learned places. 
Henry Vll.'s London looked to the University for mirth, 

' * At this period the n amber of students who were called to the bar was verv small 
in coipparisoD with the number of idle students who merely kept terms for amusement. 
Men bad grown so reluctant to adopt the bar as a serious profession, that the animal 
number of calls to the bar cannot have been much more than thirty. In Dngdale's 
time the Middle Temple supplied about twelve new utter-barristers eyerj two jaaii. 
Speaking of the calls to the bar in his time at that inn, Dugdale says — " Once at 
the least, every two years, a dozen or more, are by a general call preferred to this 
degree.*' 
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news^ trade. During vacations there was but little stir in the 
taverns and shops of Fleet Street ; haberdashers and vintners 
sate idle ; musicians starved ; and the streets of the capital were 
comparatively empty when the students had withdrawn to spend 
their holidays in the country.^ As soon as the gentlemen of 
the robe returned to town all was brisk and merry again. As 
the town grew in extent and population^ the social influence 
of the university gradually decreased; but in Elizabethan 
London the iclat of the inns was at its brightest^ and during 
the reigns of EUzabeth^s two nearest successors London sub- 
mitted to the Inns-of-Court men as arbiters of all matters 
pertaining to taste — copying their dress, slang, amusements^ 
and vices. The same may be said, with less emphasis, of 
Charles II.'s London. Under the " Merry Monarch'' theatrical 
managers were especially anxious to please the inns, for tliey 
knew that no play would succeed which the lawyers had 
resolved to damn, — that no actor could achieve popularity if 
the gallants of the Temple combined to laugh him down, — 
that no company of performers could retain public favour when 
they had lost the countenance of law-colleges. Something of 
this power the young lawyers retained beyond the middle of 
the last century. Fielding and Addison caught with nervous 
eagerness the critical gossip of the Temple and Chancery Lane, 
just as Congreve and Wycherley, Dryden and Cowley had 
caught it in pre?ious generations. Fashionable tradesmen and 
caterers for the amusement of the public, made their engage- 
ments and speculations with reference to the opening of 
term. New plays, new books, new toys were never offered for 
the first time to London purchasers when the lawyers were 



♦ it ihoald be obeenred that a considerable number of the students used to reside 
during vacation. Thus, in 1686, when the entire number of students was 1703, no 
leM than 642 kept up for the holidays. In the same year, the students at the four 
Inna of Coort numbered 956, and of them 409 " kept up." Consequently, the law 
nmvernty waa never quite deserted ; but there is abundant evidence that in olden 
days the lawyers* vacation was a period of stagnation with the town. In EHz ibethan 
LondoD, Gray*8 Inn was by far the most popular and splendid of the inns, and 
ooonted on its roll 356 students, whilst the other Inns had only 200 students each. 
It ahoold be borne in mind that Coke, in computing the number of Elizul»cthan law- 
atodenta at about a thousand, seems to have omitted from his calculation the students 
of lonf of Chancery. 
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away. All that the " season '^ is to modem London, the 
" term'' was to old London^ from the accession of Henry VIII. 
to the death of George II., and many of the existing com- 
mercial and fashionable arrangements of a London " season '' 
may be traced to the old-world *' term.'' 

In olden time the influence of the law-colleges was as great 
upon politics as upon fashion. Sheltering members of every 
powerful family in the country they were centres of political 
agitation, and places for the secret discussion of public affairs. 
Whatever plot was in course of incubation, the inns invariably har- 
boured persons who were cognisant of the conspiracy. When 
faction decided on open rebellion or hidden treason, the agents of 
the malcontent leaders gathered together in the inns, where, so 
long as they did not rouse the suspicions of the authorities and 
maintained the bearing of studious men, they could hire assas- 
sins, plan risings, hold interviews with fellow-conspirators, and 
nurse their nefarious projects into achievement. At periods 
of danger therefore spies were set to watch the gates of the 
hostels, and mark who entered them. Governments took great 
pains to ascertain the secret life of the collegians. A suc- 
cession of royal directions for the discipline of the inns under 
the Tudors and Stuarts points to the jealousy and constant 
apprehensions with which the sovereigns of England long re- 
garded those convenient lurking-places for restless spirits and 
dangerous adversaries. Just as the Student-quarter of Paris 
is still watched by a vigilant police, so the Inns of Court were 
closely watched by the agents of Wolsey and Thomas Crom- 
well, of Burleigh and Buckingham. During the troubles and 
contentious of Elizabeth's reign Lord Burleigh was regularly 
informed concerning the life of the inns, the number of students 
in and out of town, the parentage and demeanour of new mem- 
bers, the gossip of the halls, and the rumours of the cloisters. 
In proportion as the political temper and action of the lawyers 
were deemed matters of high importance, their political indis- 
cretions and misdemeanours were promptly and sometimes 
ferociously punished. An idle joke over a pot of wine some- 
times cost a witty barrister his social rank and his ears. To 
promote a wholesome fear of authority in the colleges, govern- 
ment every now and then flogged a student at the cart's tail in 
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Holborn^ or pilloried a sad apprentice of the law in Chancery 
Lane, or liung an ancient on a gibbet at the entrance ot his 
inn.* 

The anecdote-books abound with good stories that illustrate 
the political excitability of the inns in past times^ and the energy 
with which ministers were wont to repress the first manifes- 
tations of insubordination. Rushworth records the adven- 
ture of four young men of Lincoln's Inn who threw aside pru- 
dence and sobriety in a tavern hard-by their inn, and drank to 
" the confusion of the Archbishop of Canterbury/' The next 
day, fiill of penitence and head-ache, the offenders were brought 
before the council, and called to account for their scandalous 
conduct ; when they would have fared ill, had not the Earl of 
Dorset done them good service, and privately instructed them 
to say in their defence, that they had not drunk confusion to 
the archbishop but to the archbishop's foes. On this ingenious 
representation, the council supposed that the drawer — on whose 
information the proceedings were taken — had failed to catch 
the last word of the toast ; and consequently the young gentle- 
men were dismissed with a '^ light admonition," much to their 
own surprise and the informer's chagrin. 

Of the political explosivencss of the inns in Charles II.'s 
time Narcissus LuttrcU gives the following illustration in his 
diary, under date June 15 and 16, 1681 : — " The 15th was a 
project sett on foot in Grayes Inn for the carrying on an ad- 
dresse for thankes to his majestie for his late declaration ; and 
wajB moved that day in the hall by some at dinner, and being 
(as is usual) sent to the barre messe to be by them recommended 
to the bench, but was rejected both by bench and barr ; but the 
other side seeing they could doe no good this way, they gott about 
forty together and went to the tavern, and there subscribed 
the said addresse in the name of the truclye loyall gentle* 



• " On TaestUy, 27tb of October, 1685, Richard Neltrope of Gray*8 Inn, and John 
Ajloffof the Temple, were brought from Newgate to the King's Bench barr, where, 
being asked what they had to say why execution should not be awarded against them, 
they standing attainted by outlawry for treason, for conspiring the death of the late 
king, &c., they only sayd they knew not of the indictment, as I was told. The court 
gave a rule to execute them on Friday, 30th October, which was done accordingly, 
Neltrope being hanged before Gray's Inn gate, and Ayloff before the Inner '1 emple 
gftte.'* — Vide Autobiography of Sir John Bramaton, 

VOL. II. M 
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men of Graves Inn. The chief sticklers for the said addition 
weiv Sir William Scroggs, Jun.^ Robert Fairebeard, Capt. 
Stowe, Capt. RadcliflFe, one Yalden, with others, to the number 
of 40 or thereabouts ; many of them sharpers about town, with 
clerks not out of their time, and young men newly come from 
the university. And some of them went the 17th to Windsor, 
and presented the said addresse to his majesty; who was pleaad 
to give them his thanks and confer (it is said) knighthood on 
the said ilr. Fairebeard; this proves a mistake since. The 
16th was much such another addresse carried on in the Middle 
Temple, where several Templars, meeting about one or two that 
afternoon in the hall for that purpose, they began to debate it, 
but they were opposed till the hall b^an to fill ; and then the 
addressers called for Mr. Montague to take the chaire ; on which 
a iK)ll was demanded, but the addressers refused it, and carried 
Mr. ^Montague and sett him in the chaire, and the other part 
pulled him out, on which high words grew, and some blows were 
given ; but the addressers seeing they could doe no good with it 
in the hall, adjourned to the Divill Tavern, and there signed the 
addresse ; the other party kept in the hall, and fell to protesting 
against such illegall and arbitrary proceedings, subscribing their 
luinies to a farr greater number than the addressers were, and 
presented the same to the bench as a grievance.*' 

Like the King's Head Tavern, which stood in Chancery 
Lane, the De\41 Tavern, in Fleet Street, was a favourite house 
\\\\\\ the Caroline lawyers. Its proximity to the Temple se- 
cured the special patronage of the Templars, whereas the King's 
Head was more frequented by Lincoln's-Inn men; and in the 
tavern-haunting days of the seventeenth century those two places 
of entertainment saw many a wild and dissolute scene. Un- 
like Chattclin, who endeavoured to satisfy his guests with deli- 
cate repasts and light wines, the hosts of the Devil and the 
King's Head provided the more substantial fare of old Eng- 
land, and laid themselves out to please roisterers who liked 
pots of ale in the morning, and were wont to drink brandy by 
the pint as the clocks struck midnight. Nando's, the house 
where Thurlow in his student-period used to hold nightly dis- 
putations with all comers of suitable social rank, was an orderly 
place in comparison with these more venerable hostelries ; and 
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though the Mitre^ Cock^ and Rainbow have witnessed a good 
deal of deep drinking^ it may be questioned if they, or any 
other ancient taverns of the legal quarter, encouraged a more 
boisterous and reckless revelry than that which constituted the 
ordinary course of business at the Ring^s Head and the Devil. 

In his notes for Jan., 1681—2, Mr. Narcissus Luttrell ob- 
serves — '^ The 13th, at night, some young gentlemen of the 
Temple went to the King^s Head Tavern, Chancery Lane, com- 
mitting strange outrages there, breaking windowes, &c., which 
the watch hearing of came to disperse them ; but they sending 
for severall of the watermen with halberts that attend their 
comptroller of the reveUs, were engaged in a desperate riott, in 
which one of the watchmen was run into the body and lies 
very ill ; but the watchmen secured one or two of the water- 
men.^' Eleven years later the diarist records : " Jan. 5. One 
Batsill, a young gentleman of the Temple, was committed to 
Newgate for wounding a captain at the Devill Tavern in Fleet 
Street on Saturday last.^' Such ebullitions of manly spirit — 
ebullitions pleasant enough to the humorist, but occasionally 
productive of very disagreeable and embarrassing consequences 
— ^were not uncommon in the neighbourhood of the Inns of 
Court whilst the Christmas revels were in progress. 

A tempestuous, hot-blooded, irascible set were these gentle- 
men of the law-colleges, more zealous for their own honour 
than careful for the feelings of their neighbours. Alternately 
warring with sharp tongues, sharp pens, and sharp swords they 
went on losing their tempers, friends, and lives in the most 
gallant and picturesque manner imaginable. Here is a nice 
little row which occurred in the Middle Temple Hall during 
the days of good Queen Bess ! ^^ The records of the society ,'' 
says Mr. Foss, '' preserve an account of the expulsion of a 
member, which is rendered peculiarly interesting in conse- 
quence of the eminence to which the delinquent afterwards 
attained as a statesman, a poet, and a lawyer. A«\liilst the 
masters of the bench and other members of the society were 
sitting quietly at dinner on February 9, 1597—8, John Davies 
came into the hall with his hat on his head, and attended by 
two persons armed with swords, and going up to the barris- 
ters^ table, where Richard Martin was sitting, he pulled out 
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from under his gown a cudgel ' quern vulgariter vocant a bas- 
tinado/ and struck him over the head repeatedly, and with so 
much violence that the bastinado was shivered into many 
pieces. Then retiring to the bottom of the hall, he drew one 
of his attendants' swords and flourished it over his head, turn- 
ing his face towards Martin, and then turning away down the 
water steps of the Temple, threw himself into a boat. For 
this outrageous act he was immediately disbarred and expelled 
the house, and deprived for ever of all authority to speak or 
consult in law. After nearly four years' retirement, he peti- 
tioned the benchers for his restoration, which they accorded on 
October 30, 1601, upon his making a public submission in the 
hall, and asking pardon of Mr. Martin, who at once generously 
forgave him.'' Both the principals in this scandalous outbreak 
and subsequent reconciliation became honourably known in 
their profession — Martin rising to be a Recorder of London 
and a member of parliament ; and Davies acting as Attorney 
General of Ireland and Speaker of the Irish parliament, and 
achieving such a status in politics and law that he was ap- 
pointed to the Chief Justiceship of England, an oflSce, however, 
which sudden death prevented him from filling. 

Many of the stories about the private profligacy of eminent 
lawyers are apocryphal, and as many are unquestionably untrue. 
Amongst the latter the reader should place the following story 
that fixes the evil fame of Popham's youth on the early years 
of Chief Justice Holt. Spurious biography has recorded of 
Holt that at the outset of his career he was the companion of 
robbers, and himself used to take purses on the highway. En- 
tering into particulars said biography ventures to say that when 
he had risen to be Chief Justice he presided at the trial of one 
of his old associates on a charge of robbery; that the prosecu- 
tion closing with a verdict of '^ guilty," Holt sentenced his old 
friend to the gallows ; and that subsequently asking the con- 
vict about the career of their former friends, he received for 
answer, " Ah ! my lord, they are all hanged but myself and 
your lordship." In this absurd story it is easy to recognise a 
clumsy revival of the old calumny on Popham. 

But though the more piquant ana concerning the old lawyers 
must be received with sceptical caution, ample evidence certifies 
the general idleness and moral abandonment of the Law Uni- 
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vcrsity in the seveutecntli century, with the execptiou of the brief 
period when the Cromwellian saints governed the country. The 
theatres and tayems, the fencing schools and dancing acade- 
mies of the town, were the sources from which nine law-students 
out of every ten drew their supplies of fresh knowledge. In 
his boyhood, Chief Justice Hale was a brilliant " spark'^ in 
those scenes of dissipation where the youth of his time were 
taught to practise vice and to despise virtue. Testimony of a 
reliable kind satisfies inquirers that Pemberton (eventually 
Chief Justice of England) squandered a fine patrimony in hells 
and brothels whilst he wore a law-student's gown, and that he 
acquired in a debtors' gaol the knowledge which enabled him on 
his liberation to become a successful practitioner in Westminster 
Hallj to which success, by-the-bye, he would never have at- 
tained, had he not been rescued &om the contaminating in- 
fluences of an Inn of Court in Charles I.'s London by being 
committed to the purer and more invigorating air of the Fleet 
Prison. Commending his brother for shunning the pernicious 
allurements of dancing schools and fencing rooms. Lord Guild- 
ford's biographer shows with sufficient clearness that Francis 
North's contemporary students were very dissipated and thrift- 
less yoimgsters.* 

Nor must it be imagined that gay manners and lax morals 

* '* I never heard that he frequented either dancing or fencing schools ; which two 
rendczTouses are rery dangenius as well as expensive to young gentlemen ; and that 
oonsideratiun outweighs all the pretended advantages that the female faction propoKO 
from those assemhlies. And for security of future good consequences, and escaping 
the bad, I think it may be a general rule in the institution of a lawyer never to come 
to either; for since it is well known that the accidents of good or bad company 
determine, ordinarily, a young man to his happiness or ruin, and that the worst t>f 
company is to be met with there, one may bate the decorums of thu step, or the skill 
of parry and thrust, in one who is to wear a long robe, and contend only with his 
oral faculty. 1 might say as much of places of game, but that eutcrttiinment is a 
gulph which swallows more elder than yoimger bruiheiii, and more that have money 
gotten to their hands than such as have but enough to live in a way as may enable 
them to get more/' Koger North had seen the fall and humiliation of many a 
Temple idler and Gray's inn gallant before he wrote. *' And that which was guy, 
and seemed a full provision for a youth — viz., a servant and perhaps a horse, with a 
few airs of dressing — comes far shoit of the pretensions oven of the middle ages, 
which require settlement, plenty, and economy, and so in process the former becomes 
little better than a genteel vagabond, and at leugth ends in the dismal apprehension 
of being burthensome and fastidious everywhere, and in the no less horrid thought of 
being good fornothing, draws on some wretched and abject retirement." — Vide On 
ik4 dtmdg of ike Law9. 
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were less general amongst the veterans than amongst the 
youngsters of the har. Judges and serjeants were quite as 
prone to levity and godless riot as students about to be called ; 
and such was the freedom permitted by professional decorum^ 
that leading advocates habitually met their clients in taverns^ 
and having talked themselves dry at the bars of Westminster 
Hall drank themselves speechless at the bars of Strand taverns 
— ere they reeled again into their chambers. The same habits 
of uproarious self-indulgence were in vogue with the benchers 
of the inns, and the doctors of Doctors^ Commons. Hale^s 
austerity was the exceptional demeanour of a pious man pro- 
testing against the wickedness of an impious age. Had it 
not been for the shortness of time that had elapsed since 
Algernon Sidney's trial and sentence, John Evelyn would 
have seen no reason for censuring the loud hilarity and 
drunkenness of Jeflfreys and Withings at Mrs. Castle^s wedding 
— with regard to which event he wrote in Jus diary : '^ 1683. 
5th December. I was this day invited to the wedding of one 
Mrs. Castle, to whom I had some obligation, and it was to her 
fifth husband, a lieutenant-colonel of the City. She was the 
daughter of one Burton, a broom-man, whom (rod so blessed 
that the father became very rich, and was a very honest man j 
he was sheriflf of Surrev, where I have sate on the bench with 
him. Another of his daughters was married to Sir John 
Bowles ; and this daughter was a very jolly, friendly woman. 
There was at the wedding the lord mayor, the sheriff, several 
aldermen and persons of quality ; above all. Sir Greorge Jeffreys, 
newly-made Lord Chief Justice of England, with Mr. Justice 
Withings, danced with the bride and were exceeding merry. 
These great men spent the rest of the afternoon, till eleven at 
night, in drinking healths, taking tobacco, and talking much 
beneath the gnivity of judges, who had but a day or two 
bc'fort* condemned Mr. Algernon Sydney, who was executed the 
7th on Tower Hill, on the single witness of that monster of a 
luau. Loixl Howard of Escrick, and some sheets of paper taken 
iu Mr. Svdnev's studv/' 

A pai4sage in Pepys's Diary illustrates the jovial tayem halats 
of the most respei'table advocates of Charles II.'s time — ^habits 
that were general iu the legal profession from the days of 
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Elizabeth to the days of George III., and cannot be said to 
have altogether disappeared in the present day, which is not 
far removed from the time of Serjeant Wilkins. Alluding to 
an admiralty cause in which he was officially concerned, Pcpys 
introduces the present generation to the three counsel for his 
side (viz.. Sir Edward Turner, Sir W. Walker, and Sir Ellis 
Layton), the counsel on the other side (Sir Robert Wiseman), 
and the Judge of the Admiralty and Prerogative Court (Sir 
Leoline Jenkins) ; and then, under date !March 27, 1667, 
observes — "To the Castle Taverne, by Exeter House; and 
there Sir Ellis Layton, whom I find a wonderfully witty, 
ready man for sudden answers and little tales, and sayings 
very extraordinary witty. He did give me a fiill account upon 
my demand of this Judge of the Admiralty, Judge Jenkins ; 
who, he says, is a man never practised in this court, but 
taken merely for his merit and ability sake from Trinity Hall, 
where he had always lived ; only by accident the business of 
the want of a judge being proposed, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury sent for him up ; and here he is, against the gre and 
content of the old doctors, made judge, but is a very excellent 
man both for judgment and temper, yet majesty enough, and 
by all minor report, not to be corrupted. After dinner to the 
court, where Sir Ellis Layton did make a very silly motion in 
our behalf, but did neither hurt nor good. After him. Walker 
and Wiseman ; and then the judge did pronounce his sentence ; 
for some, a part of the goods and ship, and the freight of the 
whole, to be free, and returned and paid by us; and the 
remaining, which was the greater part, to be ours. The loss 
of so much troubles us ; but we have got a pretty good part, 
thanks be to God.'' It should be observed that the sittings of 
the Admiralty Coiurt were at that time held in Exeter House. 
When the court rose for dinner, Pepys and his party adjourned 
to the adjacent Castle Tavern for a jovial meal, at which repast 
Sir EUia Layton seems to have made a more brilliant figure 
than he did a short time afterwards, when full of wine and 
meat he rose and made in court " the very silly motion'' alluded 
to by the diarist.^ 

* Boger North's piquant sketch of that roistering mauvait sujetf Charles Porter, 
thnnrf light opon the nuuners and morals of seventoeuth-centurj lawyers. '* ills 
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Now that so much has been said about the demoralizing in- 
fluences of a law-student^s life in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries^ it should be remarked^ on the other hand^ that in 
some respects the social atmosphere of the inns was far more 
wholesome in the days of Elizabeth^ and for the hundred years 
following her reign^ than it is at present. Sprung in most 
cases from legal families^ the students who were educated to 
be working members of the bar lived much more under the 
observation of their older relations^ and in closer intercourse 
with their mothers and sisters^ than they do at present. Now- 
a-days young Templars^ fresh from the universities, would be 
uneasy and irritable under strict parental discipline; and as 
men with beards and five-and-twenty years' knowledge of the 
world, they would resent any attempt to draw them within the 
lines of domestic control. But in Elizabethan and also in 
Stuart London^ law-students were considerably younger than 
they are under Victoria, At first sight the case may appear 
quite otherwise : for the period of pupilage was much louger 
in former times than at present. In Sir Edward Coke's youth 

lordship/* sajs Lord Guildford^s biographer, " had one friend that used to frequent 
him much, and was greatlj countenanced bj him. It was Mr. Charles Porter, who, in 
the reign of King William, was made Lord Chancellor of Ireland, where he died. This 
person liad run a strange course of variety in his life. He was the son of a prebend 
in Norwich, and a 'prentice boj in the citj iu the rebellious times. When the com- 
mittee house was blown up, he was one that was very active in that rising, and, 
after the soldiers came and dispersed the rout, he, as a rat among joint-stools, shifted 
to and from among the shambles, and had forty pistols shot at him by the troopers 
that rode alter him to kill him. In that distress he had the presence of mind to catch 
up a little child that during the rout was frighted, and stood crying in the streets, 
and, unobserved by the troopers, ran away with it. The people opened for him, 
saying, ' Make room for the poor child.* Thus he got ofi^ and while search was made 
for him in the market-place and thereabouts, got into the Yarmouth ferry, and at 
Yarmouth took ship and went to Holland, there being an opportunity of a ship then 
going off; and he was scarce out at sea before the pursuit came down after him — so 
narrowly be escaped hanging at that time. In Holland he trailed a pike, and was 
in several actions as a common soldier. At length he kept a cavalier eating-house ; 
but his customers being needy he soon broke and came for England, and being a 
genteel youth, was taken in among the chancery clerks, and got to bo under a 
master, in which employment he laid a foundation for practice in that court, 
beginning with drawing ; and afterwards he applied to the bar. His industry was 
great, and he had an acquired dexterity and skill in the forms of the court ; and 
although he was a bon-companion and followed much the bottle, yet ho made such 
dispatches as satistieil his clients, especially the clerks, who knew where to find him. 
His person was florid, and speech prompt and articulate. But his vices, iu the way 
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the law-studciit had to keep terms for eight years ; subsequently 
the period of tuition was reduced to «eren years, and in 
Charles I/s time, Heneage Finch — the silver-tongued " Father 
of Equity*' — was in respect to his exceptional attainments, 
called to the bar, when his name had been on the books of 
the Inner Temple but little more than six years; whereas 
graduates of universities may now-a-days he called to the bar 
when they have kept terms for three years. It might be 
thought that, whilst the period of pupilage was so long, 
students were seldom called to the bar at the age when it is 
customary for barristers of our own time to assume the forensic 
wig. But biography justifies the opinion that the junior bar- 
risters of past times were as young in years as the junior 
barristers of to-day, and that the student freshmen of Stuart 
Ix>ndon were usually mere lads — sometimes mere children. For 
instance, Heneage Finch was called to the bar when he was just 
twenty-four years of age. 

For practical purposes the old period of pupilage was soon 



of womeu and the bottle, were bo nngoverned as brought him to a morsel ; and he 
did but jnst hold up his head, with all the advantages that fell to his share, which 
wore Tery great, for when Lord Keeper North had the Seal, who, from an early 
acqaaiiitance had a kindness for him, which was well known, and also that he was 
well heard, as they call it, business flowed in to him very fast, and yet he could 
warce keep himself at liberty to follow his business. The best account of which 
•trange conduct is, that he was careless and joined with others in taking up monies, 
and BO carried on a jolly way of living. At the Revolution, when his interest fell 
from, and his debts began to fall upon him, he was at his wits' end. And some, 
knowing his case and pitying him (for at large he was indeed a very honest fellow), 
recommended him as a plausible fellow, fit to be Lord Chancellor of Ireland ; and, 
•CGordingly he was knighted and sent over. There he lived some yearn, and in that 
place concluded his days little better than insolvent. It is not to bo wondered at 
that this fair<€onditioned gentleman of the Chancery order should be acceptable to 
hill lordship ; for, barring his private failings and no less secret debts, his character 
for fidelity, loyalty, and facetious conversation was without exception ; and his lord- 
ship knew little of his secret ways to give him a disgust to his person, who also had 
th« good fortune to be beloved by everybody. I have remembered thus much of n 
gentleman that underwent all extremity of good and evil fortune ; whereof the par- 
ticulan, that are not of my own knowledge, I had from his own mouth in very 
•erions conversation. All which is worthy to be known, and the rather becauso he 
had that magnanimity and command of himself that no surprise or affliction, by 
arreatB or otherwise, could bo discerned either in his countenance or society ; which 
is Tery exemplary, and in cases of the persecuting kind, as injustices and the malice 
of powen^ heroical in perfection." 
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found to be far too long^ and students were permitted to spend 
much of it at their own homes or at the universities, without even 
such an affectation of residence as is required in our own time 
firom students who are keeping their terms concurrently at an 
university and an Inn of Court. Thus, " Francis Bacon began, 
in Jime, 1579, at the age of eighteen, to keep his terms'' at 
Gray's Inn; but the records of the society attest that he was 
enroUed amongst its members on Nov. 21, 1576. Simonds 
lyEwes was entered at a still earlier period on the books of 
the Middle Temple by a prudent father, who, as one of the 
six clerks of the Chancery, had good reason to know how de* 
sirable it was that his boy should spend as little time as pos- 
sible in arguing moots and cases with law-students. When 
he came &om Cambridge into residence amongst the Templars 
in 1620, he was only eighteen years of age, but was a student 
of nine years' standing. " I was also this year," he writes in 
his Autobiography, "upon the 2nd day of July, admitted a 
member of the Middle Temple, upon my coming to London, 
out of Suffolk, before my departure into the county of Dorset, 
so as when I came first into commons there, some nine years 
after in 1620, I was ancient to above two himdred of that 
society." This is an extreme instance of the prevailing prac- 
tice; but though it was not usual for law-students to be 
children of tender years,* they were almost always mere ruddy 
striplings when they first ate dinners in hall. To keep terms 
simultaneously at Oxford or Cambridge and at an Inn of Court 
was a common custom with students from the student-days of 
Lord Bacon to those of Lord Somers, who in Charles II.'s 
reign kept concurrent terms at Trinity, Oxford, and the Middle 
Temple ; and in more recent times this practice has become so 
general that a considerable proportion of the first-year's stu- 
dents of every Inn of Court are university undergraduates, 
preparing for their final examinations at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. 

* The practice of entering boys' names on the books of Inns of Court j^mx% before 
thej were intended to reside in the said inn was frequent in the eighteenth century, 
as well as in older times. Charles Yorke was entered on the admission-bot^ of the 
Middle Temple when he was only thirteen years of age. Between that data and the 
oommenoement of his deTotion to legal study intervened hia brilliant Cambridge 
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Moreover, the usage of the period trained young men to 
submit with eheerfulness to a parental discipline that would be 
deemed intolerable by our own youngsters. During their first 
terms of residence, until they could secure quarters within 
college walls, students frequently lodged in the houses or cham- 
bers of near relations who were established in the immediate 
vicinity of the inn. A judge with' a house in Fleet Street, an 
eminent counsel with a family mansion in Holborn, or an office- 
holder with commodious chambers in Chancery Lane, usually 
numbered amongst the members of his family a son, or nephew, 
or cousin who was keeping terms for the bar. Thus placed 
under the immediate superintendence of an elder whom he re- 
garded with affection and pride, and surrounded by the whole- 
some interests of a refined domestic circle, the raw student was 
preserved firom much folly and ill-doing into which he would 
have fallen had he been thrown entirely on his own resources for 
amusement. Doubtless the presence of ladies in the law-quarter 
— ladies who daily promenaded in the gardens of the Temple 
and Gray's Inn, and who gave dances and musical parties in the 
adjacent streets — caused the lads to devote many an hour to 
flirtation that should have been expended on " Littleton'^ and 
moot points ; but hours so spent are amongst the most profit- 
able of a young man's days. Young Simonds D'Ewes* be- 

* The bo7*8 &ther lived in chambers in Chancer/ Lane with his wife and mar- 
riageable girls, and during a temporarj absence from his official quarters lodged with 
them in the Strand. " By reason/' writes D'Ewes in his Antobiog^phy, " of my 
unfortunate residence still at the Clerks' Office, and want of a convenient study and 
chamber, I almost wholly lost my time by reason of my two elder sisters residing 
there, and their being daily visited or going to visit. Some little time of respite and 
freedom I eigoyed by my father's removing with them into the Strand to lodgings 
there taken upon the 16th of December, for about a month's space, where, though I 
left my Temple Commons and came to diet with them, yet, I lying still at his office, 
had my fuD freedom of privacy and study." In the November of 1621, young D'Ewcs 
gained possession of his *' chamber in the Middle Temple," consisting of half of one 
such compartment as in current phraseology would be called " a set of chambers." 
None but benchers were permitted to have an entire set. " For my private studies," 
writes the Templar, " I made some reasonable entrance into them this month ; but 
residing yet in a gentleman's chamber in the Temple (where I had continued during 
my stay in London, ever since the 20th day of April last past), 1 was often hindered 
by him or company to visit him ; and I saw plainly, also, that my stay with him 
was many ways inconvenient to his privacy. So growing weary of any fiirther stiiy 
there, nor well knowing whither to betake myself^ it pleased God, amidst my many 
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wailed the loss of time which the pleasant exactions of his 
sisters occasioned him ; but the brightness and merry music 
of girls kept him from evil as well as from his law- 
books. 

The pecuniary means of Inns-of-Court students have not 
varied much throughout the last twelve generations. In days 
when money was scarce and very precious they of course lived 
on a smaller number of coins than they require in these days 

troubles, to afford me one g^at content by the attaining of the possession of my own 
chamber in the Middle Temple upon Thursday, Nov. 22, into which I was admitted 
in the year 1611, upon the decease of Richai^ Simonds, Esq., my mother*i father, 
wliose study I had, and my father's chamber, in which himself had resided, keeping 
there with my said grandfather, before he bought the Six Clerks' Office." But when 
he had established himself in his own quarters, young D'Ewes took every opportunity 
to have an evening's chat and laughter with his mother and sisters in Chancery 
Lane. "I found much comfort," he notes in one entry, "by the sight of both my 
parents and my four affectionate sisters, who were now all of them at my father's 
office with him in Chancery Lane." This pleasant intercourse was for a time inter- 
rupted by an accidental fire which consumed the quarters of the Six Clerks, and 
much valuable property belonging to Mr. D'Ewes the elder. This mishap was caused 
by an omission on the part of Mr. Tothill, the clerk who occupied theset of chambers 
next those inhabited by the D'Ewes family, and who " out of a little base niggard- 
liness, neglected to mend the hearth of his chimney." Few facts connected with the 
life of the law-quarter at this period are more suggestive than the zeal with which 
lawyers plied their business on Sundays as well as the ordinary days of the week. 
With the exception of Mr. Henley, a newly-admitted clerk, who set his face against 
such an " atheistical profanation of God's own holyday," the Six Clerks used to sit 
" in their studies most part of the Sundays in the afternoon, to take their fees and do 
the office-business, many of their under-clerks follovdng their profane example" ! ! ! 
Several passages in " The Autobiography of Sir John Bramston, K.B.," show how 
thoroughly domestic was the chamber-life of Charles II. 's lawyers. Speaking of his 
nephew and son-in-law, Moundeford Bramston, son of Moundeford Bramston, a 
Mabter in Chancery, Sir John writes — "The eldest Moundeford married my 
youngest daughter, Elizabeth, without, nay, against my consent ; yet I gave her 

1100 pounds to her portion He follows the lawe and is in good practioe in 

chancerie. His father putt him too soon into business under him, so that he bad not 
tyme to make any great progress in the studio, yet he takes painea, and I h<^ will 
in tyme have fruits of his labour." This lady — ^granddaughter of a Chief Justice 
of the King's Bench, daughter of a Knight of the Bath, and wife of a aiiocesBfiil 
Chancery lawyer, to whom she had brought eleven hundred pounds (a fine portioo 
for a girl of her rank in the seventeenth century) — was content to live in chamben. 
In a set of Chancery Lane chambers she gave birth to her children, and in the sams 
residence she died. " On the 9th of December this year, 1689," records Sir Jolm, 
" my youngest daughter, Elizabeth, died at a lodging her husband, Monndefbid 

Bramston, had in Chancery lane On Sunday, the 22nd January, 1693, 

Francis Bramston, second son of Moundeford Bramston, died at his fiither'a lodgings 
in Chancery lane, a hopefull youth about fifloeu years old." 
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when gold and silver are comparatively abundant and cheap ; 
but it is reasonable to suppose that in every period the allow- 
ances on which the less a£9uent of them subsisted, represent 
the amounts on which young men of their respective times 
were just able to maintain the figure and style of independent 
gentlemen. The costly pageants and feasts of the inns in old 
days must not be taken as indicative of the pecuniary resources 
of the common run of students ; for the splendour of those en- 
tertainments was mainly due to the munificence of those more 
wealthy members who by a liberal and even profuse expenditure 
purchased a right to control the diversions of the colleges. 
Fortescue, speaking of his own time, says : " There can no stu- 
dent bee mayntayhed for Icsse expenses by the yeare than 
twentye markes. And if hee haue a scruant to waite uppon him^ 
as most of them haue, then so much the greater will his charges 
bee." Hence it appears that during the most patrician period 
of the law-university, when wealthy persons were accustomed to 
maintain ostentatious retinues of servants, a law-student often 
had no private personal attendant. An ordinance already 
quoted in these pages, shows that in Elizabethan London the 
Inns-of-Court men were waited upon by laundresses or bed- 
makers who served and took wages from several masters at the 
same time. It would be interesting to ascertain the exact time 
when the "laundress" was first introduced into the Temple. 
She certainly flourished in the days of Queen Bess ; and Roger 
ICorth's piquant description of his brother's laundress is appli- 
cable to many of her successors who are looking after their per- 
quisites at the present date. '* The housekeeper," says Roger, 
*' had been formerly his lordship's laundress at the Temple, and 
knew well her master's brother so early as when he was at the 
writing-school. She wcls a phthisical old woman, and could 
scarce crawl upstairs once a day/* This general employment 
of servants who were common to several masters would alone 
prove that the Inns-of-Court men in the seventeenth century 
felt it convenient to husband their resources, and exercise 
economy. Throughout that century sixty pounds was deemed 
a sufficient income for a Temple student ; and though it was a 
scant allowance, some young fellows managed to push on with 
a still more modest revenue. Simonds D'Ewes had 60/. per 
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annum during his student course^ and 100/. a year on becom- 
ing an utter-barrister. '' It pleased God also, in mercy/' he 
writes, '' after this to ease me of that continual want or short 
stipend I had for about five years last past groaned under ; for 
my father immediately on my call to the bar, enlarged my 
former allowance with forty pounds more annually ; so as, after 
this plentiful annuity of one hundred pounds was duly and 
quarterly paid me by him, I found myself easyd of so many 
cares and discontents as I may well account that the 27th day 
of June foregoing the first day of my outward happiness since 
the decease of my dearest mother .'' This passage shows what 
was a pinching stipend for a gentlemanlike student, and also 
what was a comfortable income for a young utter-barrister 
moving in good society. AU things considered, a bachelor in 
James I/s London with a clear income of 100/. per annum was 
on the whole as well oflf for his time as a yoimg barrister of 
the present day would be with an annual allowance of 250/. or 
300/. Francis North, when a student, was allowed only 60/. 
per annum ; and as soon as he was called and began to earn a 
little money, his parsimonious father reduced the stipend by 
10/. ; but, adds Roger North, " to do right to his good father, 
he paid him that fifty pounds a year, as long as he lived, say- 
ing he would not discourage industry by rewarding it, when 
successful, with less.'' George Jeflreys, in his student-days, 
smarted under a still more galling penury, for he was allowed 
only 50/. a year, 10/. being for his clothes, and 40/. for the rest 
of his expenditure. In the following century the nominal in- 
comes of law-students rose in proportion as the wealth of the 
country increased and the currency fell in value. In George II.'s 
time a young Templar expected his father to allow him 150/. a 
year, and on encouragement would spend twice that amount in 
the same time. Henry Fielding^s allowance from General 
Fielding was 200/. per annum ; but as he said, with a laugh, 
he had too feeling and dutiful a nature to press an affection- 
ate father for money which he was totally unable to pay. At 
the present time 150/. per annum is about the smallest sum 
on which a law-student can live with outward decency ; and 
250/. per annum the lowest amoimt on which a chamber-bar- 
rister can live with suitable dignity and comfort. If he has to 
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maintain the expenses of a distant circuit Mr. Briefless requires 
from 100/. to 200/. more. Alas ! how many of Mr. Briefless's 
meritorious and most ornamental kind are compelled to shift on 
far less ample means I How many of them periodically repeat 

the jest of poor A , who made this brief and suggestive 

official return to the Income Tax Commissioners — " I am totally 
dependent on my father, who allows me — nothing V 
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CHAPTER LXII. 

R£AD£RS AND MOOTMEN. 

ROMANTIC eulogists of the Inns of Court maintain 
that, as an instrument of education, the law-university 
was nearly perfect for many generations after its consolida- 
tion. That in modem time abuses have impaired its facul- 
ties and diminished its usefulness they admit. Some of 
them are candid enough to allow that, as a school for the 
systematic study of law, it is under existing circumstances a 
deplorably deficient machine; but they unite in declaring that 
there was a time when the system of the combined colleges 
was 'complete and thoroughly efficacious. The more cautious 
of these eulogists decline to state the exact limits of the period 
when the actual condition of the university merited their 
cordial approval, but they concur in pointing to the years 
between the accession of Henry VII. and the death of James I., 
as comprising the brightest days of its academical vigour and 
renown. Repeating the sentiment of many previous writers. 
Lord Campbell observes of Sir Thomas More's student days : — 
" Then the Inns of Court and Chancery presented the disci- 
pline of a well-constituted imiversity ; and through professors, 
under the name of ' Readers,^ and exercises, under the name of 
' Mootings,^ law was systematically taught, and efficient tests of 
proficiency were applied, before the degree of barrister was 
conferred entitling the aspirant to practise as an advocate/' 
AVith equal reason and confidence other annalists TtiRJntAin 
that Coke lectured on " Fines/^ and Francis Bacon pn ''Uses," 
in mid-summer of this academic golden age ; whilst there are 
those who point to CaUis^s Readings on '' Sewers,'\ as a proof 
that even to the close of James I.^s reign the scholastic effi- 
ciency of the inns was all that could be desired. 
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It is however worthy of observation that throughout the 
times when the legal learning and discipline of the colleges 
are described to have been admirable, the system and the 
students by no means won the approbation of those critical 
authorities who were best able to see their failings and merits. 
Wolsey was so strongly impressed by the faulty education of 
the barristers who practised before him, and more especially by 
their total ignorance of the principles of jiirisprudence, that he 
prepared a plan for a new university which should be esta- 
blished in London, and should impart a liberal and exact 
knowledge of law. Had he lived to carry out his scheme, it 
is most probable that the Inns of Court and Chancery would 
have become subsidiary and subordinate establishments to the 
new foundation. In this matter, sympathizing with the more 
enlightened minds of his age. Sir Nicholas Bacon was no less 
desirous than the great cardinal that a new law-imiversity 
should be planted in town, and he urged on Henry VIII.* the 
propriety of devoting a certain portion of the confiscated 
church property to the foimdation and endowment of such an 
institution. Sir Nicholas Bacon^s project contemplated the 
education of statesmen, ambassadors, and diplomatic agents as 
well as lawyers ; but his wish to include the study of the law 
in the objects of his academy, is a sufficient proof that a 
really good law-school was still needed in London. 

* Into the conditioD of the Law UoiTeraitj in Henry VIII.'b time an insight may 
be gained from the return made to that king by Thomas Denton, Nicholas Bacon, 
and Robert Gary ; in which report it is observed — " Utter-barristers are such that 
for their learning and countenance are called by the said readers to plead and argue 
in the said house doubtful cases and questions, which among them are called motes, 
at certain times propounded and brought in before that they, when they argue the 
said motes, sitt uttermost in the formes which they call the barr ; and their degree 
is the chiefest degree for learners in the house, next the benchers ; for of these be 
chosen and made the readers of all the Inns of Chancery, and also of the most 
ancient of these is one elected yearly to read amongst them, who after that reading 
is called a bencher or reader. All the residue of the learners are called inner-bar- 
ristcrs, which are the youngest men, that for lack of learning and countenance are 
not able to argue or reason in motes ; nevertheless, whensoever any of the said motes 
be brought in before any of the said benchers, then two of the said inner-barristers, 
sitting on the same forme with the utter-barristers, doe for their exercises recite by 
heart the pleadings of the moot-case in Law-French.'' In Elizabethan London, law- 
■tudents were very usually styled inner-barristers ; but the title of inner-barrister 
died <ml in the MTenteenth century. 

VOL. II. N 
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That the inns long constituted a fine school of manners, 
and by drawing into familiar brotherhood a large proportion of 
the best-descended^ brightest^ and most ambitious men of the 
country, discharged some of the highest functions of an uni- 
versity, is unquestionable ; but there is reason to donbt the 
goodness of their educational system, even in the period of 
their most dazzling success. 

On paper the scheme of the old exercises and degrees looks 
very imposing, and those who delight in painting fancy pic- 
tures may infer from them that the scholastic order of the 
colleges was perfect. Before a young man could be called to 
the bar, he had to spend eight- years in arguing cases at the 
Inns of Chancery^ in preying his knowledge of law and Law- 
French at moots^ in sharpening his wits at case-putting, in 
patient study of the Year- Books, and in watching the trials of 
Westminster Hall. After his call he was required to spend 
another period in study and academic exercise before he pre- 
sumed to raise his voice at the bar ; and in his progress to the 
highest rank of his profession he was expected to labour in 
educating the students of his house as assistant-reader, single- 
reader, double-reader. The gravest lawyers of every inn were 
bound to aid in the task of teaching .the mysteries of the law 
to the rising generation. 

The old ordinances assumed that the law-student was thirst- 
ing for a knowledge of law, and that the veterans were no less 
eager to impart it. During term l|iw was talked in hall at 
dinner and supper, and after those meals the collegians argued 
points. "The cases were put'^ after the earlier repast, and 
twice or thrice a week moots* were " brought in " after the 

* The exercises "Case-Putting" and "Moots** are described with sufficient 
minnteness bj Stow, D'Ewes, and Dugdale. " In these vacations," says Stow, 
describing the moots of the Inns of Chancery, " after supper in the hall, the reader, 
with one or two of the benchers, comes in, to whom one of the utter-barristers pn>> 
pounds some doubtful case, which being argued by the benchers, and, lastly, by him 
that moved the case, the benchers sit down on the bench at the upper end of tlie 
hall ; and upon the form in the middle of the hall sit two utter-barristers ; and oq 
both sides of them, on the same form, sits one inner barrister, who in Law-French 
doth declare to the benchers some kind of action ; the one being as it were retained 
for the plaintiff, and the other for the defendant ; which ended, the two otters 
barristers argue such cases as are disputable within the said case ; after which the 
benchers do likewise declare their opinions as how they take the law to be in these 
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later meal. The students were also encouraged to assemble 
towards the close of each day, and practise " case-putting '* in 
their gardens and in the cloisters of the Temple or Lincoln's 
Inn. The " great fire '^ of 1678-9 having destroyed the Temple 
Cloisters, some of the benchers proposed to erect chambers on 
the ground, to and fro upon which law-students had for gene- 
rations walked whilst they wrangled aloud; but the Earl of 
Nottingham, recalling the days when young Heneage Pinch 
used to put cases with his contemporary students, strangled 
the proposal at its birth, and Sir Christopher Wren subse- 
quently built the " Cloisters'' which may be seen at the pre- 
sent day. 

But there is reason to fear that at a very early period in 
their history the Inns of Court began to pay more attention to 

qnefltions.** Dngdale^s descriptions of " case-putting" and " mooting" are not more 
perspicnooa, but they are more minute and picturesque. " Cases were put" in at 
hall after dinner, the entire assembly taking part in the discussions and retaining 
their seats at table. "In the term-time," says Dugdale of case-putting in the 
Middle Temple, " the case is orderly kept every day after dinner, as well amongst 
. the benchers as utter-barristers and students, the manner thereof being thus, viz. — 
One of the benchers (beginning commonly at the puisne, and so the rest in turn) puts 
a short case, consisting of two or three difficult questions of the law of his own 
invention. The case being put from one mess to another throughout the tables, 
they divide themselves by three in a company and so argue it ; the party that 
framed the case being the last of the company that argues it ; but all the rest argue 
according to their antiquity, beginning at the puisne. The like is done by a case 
put by one of the utter-barristers, which runs through the whole tiablc, and is argued 
in like comparison as aforesaid ; which kind of exercise doth both whet their wits 
and strengthen their memory." Of the moots in the same hall, Dugdale says : — 
" Immediately after supper the benchers assemble themselves in the bay-window at 
the npper end of the hall, where standing in order according to their antiquity, 
there repairs unto them two gentlemen under the bar whose turn it is to recite the 
pleadings. Who, after a low obcysance, demand whether it be their pleasure to hear 

a moot, and depart with an affirmative answer All parties being ready, the 

two benchers appointed to argue, together with the reader elect, take their places at 
the bench-tAble, the ancient bencher sitting in the midst, the second on his right 
hand, and the reader elect on his left Then the mootmen also take their place, 
sitting on a form close to the cup-board and opposite to the benchers ; on the one 
side of them sits one of the students that recites the pleadings, and the other on the 
other side. The pleadings are first recited by the students, then the case is put and 
argued by the barristers, and lastly, by the reader elect and the benchers in manner 
aforesaid, who all three argue in English ; but the pleadings are recited and the cane 
argued by the utter-barristers in Law-French. The moot being ended, all parties 
return to the cup-board, where the mootmen present the benchers with a cup of beer 
and a slice of br«ad; and so the exercise for that night is ended." 

n2 
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certain outward forms of instruction than to instruction itself. 
The unbiassed inquirer is driven to suspect that '* case-putting*' 
soon became an idle ceremony, and "mooting*' a mere idle 
pastime. Grentlemen ate heartily in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries ; and it is not easy to believe that immediately 
after a twelve o'clock dinner benchers were in the best possible 
mood to teach, or students in the fittest condition for learning. 
It is credible that these post-prandial exercitations were often 
enlivened by sparkling quips and droll occurrences ; but it is 
less easy to believe that they were characterized by severe 
thought and logical exactness. So also with the after-supper 
exercises. The six o'clock suppers of the lawyers were no 
light repasts, but hearty meals of meat and bread, washed 
down by " green pots '^^ of ale and wine. When "the horn" 
sounded for supper, the student was in most cases better able 
to see the truth of knotty points than when in compliance 
with etiquette he bowed to the benchers, and asked if it was 
their pleasure to hear a moot. It seems probable that long 
before " case-puttings " and " mootings " were altogether dis- 
used, the old benchers were wont to wink mischievously at each' 
other when they prepared to teach the boys, and that some- 
times they would turn away from the proceedings of a moot 
with an air of disdain or indifiercnce. The inquirer is not 
induced to rate more highly the intellectual effort of such 
exercises because the teachers refreshed their exhausted powers 
with bread and beer as soon as the arguments were closed. 

When such men as Coke and Francis Bacon were the 
readers, the students were entertained with lectures of sur- 
passing excellence ; but it was seldom that such readers could 
be found. It seems also that at an early period men became 
readers, not because they had any especial aptitude for offices 
of instruction, or because they had some especial fund of in- 

* In Dugdale's time "green pots" were the ordinary drinkiDg Tessels of tbe 
Inns of Court, bat in Elizabeth's time the lawyers quaffed their ale from asben 
bowls. " Until the second year of Q. Elizabeth/' says Dugdale of the Inner Temple, 
"this society did use to drink in cups of ashen wood (such as are still osed in the 
King's Court), but then those were laid aside, and green earthen pots introdnoed, 
which have ever since continued." Dinner was announced by a horn, instead of a 
bell. Dugdale says of the Middle Temple — " The panyer-man by tbe winding of 
bis born summons tbe gentlemen to dinner and supper." 
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formation — ^but simply because it was their turn to read. 
Boutine placed them in the pulpit for a certain number of 
weeks; and when they had done all that routine required of 
them^ and had qualified themselves for promotion to the rank 
of Serjeant,* they took their seats amongst the benchers and 
ancients with the resolution not to trouble themselves again 
about the intellectual progress of the boys. 

Soon also the chief teacher of an Inn of Court became its 
chief feaster and principal entertainer ; and in like manner his 
subordinates in office^ such as assistant readers and readers 
elect, were required to put their Hands into their pockets, and 
feed their pupils with venison and wine as well as with law and 
equity. It is amusing to observe how little Dugdale has to say 
about the professional duties of readers — and how much about 
their hospitable functions and responsibilities. Philip and Mary 
ordered that no reader of the Middle Temple should give away 
more than fifteen bucks during his readings; but so greatly 
did the cost of readers^ entertainments increase in the fol- 
lowing century, that Dugdale observes — "But the times are 
altered ; there being few summer readers who, in half the time 
that heretofore a reading was wont to continue, spent so 
little as threescore bucks, besides red deer; some have spent 
fourscore, some an hundred.^' In a previous section of this 
work notice has been taken of the lavish costliness of readers' 
feasts — a costliness that eventually led to their discontinuance. 

Just as readers were required to spend more in hospitality, 
they were required to display less learning. Sound lawyers 
avoided election to the readers^ chairs, leaving them to be 
filled by rich men who could afford to feast the nobility and 
gentry, or at least by men who were willing to purchase social 
iclal with a lavish outlay of money. Under Charles II. the 
** readings'' were too often nothing better than scandalous 

* In old«n time couniel were not created Serjeants unless they had been deemed 
worthy to be readers, and had actually read. In Charles II.'s time, however, it 
became usoal to confer the coif on barristers who had not read. " Now," says Sir 
John Bramston, *' since the restitution of the king, more are called to be Serjeants 
that never read at all than that have read once. The reasons given were that there 
wanted Serjeants, there was not tyme /or the readings, and that maiiio had bcene 
on the king's side in the war, and either wanted monio or were to be indulged." 
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exhibitions of mental incapacity : and having sunk into dift* 
repute^ they died out before the accession of James II.* 

The scandalous and beastly disorder of the Grand Day Feasts 
at the Middle Temple^ during Francis North^s tenure of the 
reader^s office, was one of the causes that led to the discon- 
tinuance of Readers^ Banquets at that house; and the other 
inns gladly followed the example of the Middle Temple in 
putting an end to a custom which had ceased to promote the 
dignity of the law. Of this feast, and his brother's part in it, 
Roger North says : " He (i.e., Francis North) sent out the 
officers with white staves (for so the way was) and a long list 
to invite ; but he went himself to wait upon the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Sheldon ; for so also the ceremony required. The 
archbishop received him very honourably, and would not part 
with him at the stair's head, as usually had been done; but, 
telling him he was no ordinary reader, went down, and did 

* Inquirers who would like to see how thoroughly ridiculous the *' readiDgs** be- 
came, before they were altogether discontinued, are referred to "The Reader's 
Speech of the Middle Temple. At the Entrance Into His Reading, Fcby. 29, I66f . 
Upon the Statute of Magna Charta. Cap. 29.*' This 'initiatory address opened 
thus — " May it please your masterships and gentlemen. Sensible am I of much xm- 
easiness for this exercise. Arguments I have us'd many to their masterships that 
they would please to secure their own, and your honour, by a more pregnant choke. 
What prevailed not with their ?asdoms to excuse, may it with your candour to inter* 
pret mildly. First, my memory is in disorder for want of use at the bar, whence I 
was excluded fourteen years. Next, my limbs are di^ointed with the gowt, a dif- 
lemper I contracted by the laziness of a long and close imprisonment. My estat 
hath been impaired by sequestration, decimation, and those other sufferings which 
deepest opprest members who withdrew to Oxford. Scandalized also I have been, 
and so was Jesus Christ, and so are many more, both great and good (because they 
are so). I have hopes as they, to conquer it by contempt : if not, by moderation^ 
yet that's my crime. As for my ambition to be great, I assure you 'tis no less thao 
my desert and hopes, and that's none at all. These considerations, as they are dis- 
couraged, so they inclined me now in age, when the clouds return after the rain, and 
the strong men bowe, to a retired life." It may not be imagined that the gouty 
cavalier who uttered this twaddle was singular in his absurdities. Something 
more feeble than the better orations of the same kind and time, it was a fair exam- 
ple of the inaugural speech of a new reader in Charles II.'s time. Dugdale pa^ 
ticularly mentions the affectation of modesty with which readers were expected to 
veil their self-satisfaction. " This ended," says Dugdale, *' the reader begins with 
a grave speech, excusing his own weakness, with desire of their favourable cennireA.'* 
The same authority also observes, " In answer whereof^ the reader makes anothsr 
grave oration, in his own excuse : magnifying the learned arguments of his assis* 
tants and cupboardmen, as also the good behaviour of the young gentlemen ; with 
thanks to them all, for so patiently bearing with his infirmities.*' 
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not part till he saw him past at his outward gate. I 
cannot much commend the extravagance of the feasting used 
at these readings j and that of his lordship's was so terrible an 
example^ that I think none hath ventured since to read pub- 
licly ; but the exercise is turned into a revenue, and a com- 
position is paid into the treasury of the society. Therefore one 
may say, as was said of Cleomenes, that, in this respect, his 
lordship was ultimus heroum, the last of the heroes. And the 
profusion of the best provisions, and wine, was to the worst of 
purposes — debauchery, disorder, tumult, and waste. I will 
give but one instance ; upon the grand day, as it was called, a 
banquet was provided to be set upon the table, composed of 
pyramids, and smaller services in form. The first pyramid was 
at least four foot high, with stages one above another. The 
conveying this up to the table, through a crowd, that were in 
full purpose to overturn it, was no small work : but, with the 
friendly assistance of the gentlemen, it was set whole upon the 
table. But, after it was looked upon a little, all went, hand 
over hand, among the rout in the hall, and for the more part 
was trod under foot. The entertainment the nobility had out 
of this was, after they had tossed away the dishes, a new of 
the crowd in confusion, wallowing one over another, and con- 
tending for a dirty share of it.^' Such were the ofiensive and 
iwinish scenes enacted in the Inns of Court in the seventeenth 
century. 

It would, however, be unfair to the ancient exercises of 
*' case-putting'^ and " mooting^' not to bear in mind that by 
habituating successful barristers to take personal interest in 
the professional capabilities of students, and by encouragiug 
students to look for personal instruction to the leaders of the 
bar, they helped to maintain a salutary intercourse betwixt the 
younger and older members of the profession. So long as 
" moots'' lasted, it was the fashion with eminent counsel to 
accost students in Westminster Hall, and gossip with them 
about legal matters. The youngster who repeatedly showed 
cleverness and readiness in the ceremonial discussions of his 
inn was certain to attract the notice of some learned jurist, 
who was both able knd willing to assist him in the labour of 
acquiring knowledge. In Charles ll.'s time, such eminent 
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counsel as Sir Geoffrey Palmer daily gave practical hints and 
valuable suggestions to students who courted their favour ; and 
accurate legal scholars, such as old " Index Waller/' would, 
under judicious treatment, exhibit their learning to boys ambi- 
tious of following in their steps.* Chief Justice Saunders, 
during the days of his pre-eminence at the bar, never walked 
through Westminster Hall without a train of lads at his heels. 
" I have seen him,'' says Roger North, " for hours and half- 
hours together, before the court sat, stand at the bar, with an 
audience of students over against him, putting of cases, and 
debating so as suited their capacities, and encouraged their 
industry. And so in the Temple, he seldom moved without 
a parcel of youths hanging about him, and he merry and 
jesting with them." 

Much of the parental condescension and care on the part 
of seniors towards the youngsters of the law may be fairly 
attributed to the ancient exercises ; and long after " moots" 
had been abolished, their influence in this respect was visible 
in the readiness of wigged veterans to extend a kindly and 
usetul patronage to students. Even so late as the close of last 
century, great black-letter lawyers used to accost students 
in Westminster Hall, and give them fair words, in a manner 
that would be misunderstood in the present day. Serjeant 
Hint — whose reputation for recondite legal erudition resembled 
that of " Index Waller," or " Maynard," in the seventeenth 
century — once accosted John Scott, as the latter, in his student 
days, was crossing Westminster Hall. *' Pray, young gentle- 
man," said the black-letter lawyer, " do you think herbage and 
pannage rateable to the poor's rate ?" " Sir," answered the 
future Lord Eldon, with a courteous bow to the lawyer, whom 

* " It is a great advantage to have accesa tothe companj of judges or men in 
eminent practice, for such are commonly very condescending and friendly to young 
men who are out of all emulation with them, and they will be pleased to instil 
notions of law, and some are not better entertained than with putting cases to 
them and taking their answers, which given with judgment and modesty, is very 
engaging, and sometimes has created friendships that have been introductive into 
great proferments."— Roger North's DUeoune. 

t Just as the idlers of Westminster Hall called Waller " Serjeant Index," the 
irreverent youngsters of the legal profession a century later nicknamed Hill " Ser- 
jeant Ubyrinih,"— in allusion to his want of perspicuity, and the verbal involu- 
tions with which he concealed the treasures of his erudition. 
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he knew only by sights " I cannot presume to give any opinion^ 
inexperienced and unlearned as I am, to a person of your great 
knowledge and high character in the profession/' " Upon my 
word/' replied the serjeant, eyeing the young man with un- 
affected delight, ^' you are a pretty sensible young gentleman ; 
I don't often meet with such. K I had asked Mr. Bui^ess, a 
young man upon our circuit, the question, he would have told 
me that I was an old fool. You are an extraordinary sensible 
young gentleman." Serjeant Hill may be regarded as the last 
of the old Westminster Hall celebrities who retained a tincture 
of that urbane sociability and condescension to students, as a 
distinct ^' species" of the law, which almost invariably marked 
the leaders of the bar in old times. 

The period when ^' readings," " mooting," and " case* 
putting" fell into disuse or contempt is known with sufficient 
accuracy. It was the Restoration period. Having noticed the 
decay of readings. Sir John Bramston writes, in Charles II.'s 
reign, ^^ At this tyme readings are totally in all the Inns of 
Court layd aside ; and to speak truth, with great reason, for it 
was a step at once to the dignity of a serjeant, but not soe 
now." Prom the last words it appears that Sir John regarded 
the old readings rather as ceremonies whereby barristers quali- 
fied themselves for the coif, than as sources of instruction to 
young learners. Marking the time when moots became farcical 
forms — Roger North having stated that his brother Francis, 
when a student, was '^ an attendant (as well as exerciser) at 
the ordinary moots in the Middle Temple and at New Inn," 
goes on to say, " In those days the moots were carefully per- 
formed, and it is hard to give a good reason (bad ones are 
prompt enough) why they are not so now." But it should be 
observed, that though for all practical purposes " moots" and 
•'case-puttings" ceased in Charles II.'s time, they were not 
formally abolished. Indeed, they lingered on throughout the 
eighteenth century and to the present time — ^when vestiges of 
them may still be observed in the usages and discipline of the 
inns. Before the writer of this page was called to the bar by 
the Masters of the Society of Lincoln's Inn, he, like all other 
students of his time, had to go through the form of putting a case 
on certain days in the haU after dinner. The ceremony appeared 
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to him alike ludicrous and interesting. To put his case he was 
conducted by the steward of the inn to the top of the senior 
bar table^ when the steward placed an open MS. book before 
him, and said, "Read that, sir;" whereupon this deponent 
read aloud something about '' a femme sole,'^ or some such thing, 
and was still reading the rest of the MS., kindly opened under 
his nose by the steward, when that worthy officer checked him 
suddenly, saying, " That will do, sir ; you have put your case — 
and can sign the book." The book duly signed, this deponent 
bowed to the assembled barristers, and walked out of the hall, 
smiling as he thought how, by an ingenious fiction, he was cre- 
dited with having put an elaborate case to a college of profound 
jurists, with having argued it before an attentive audience, and 
with having borne away the laurels of triumph. Recently this 
pleasant mockery of case-putting has been swept away ; and 
students of Lincoln's Inn are now only required to go through 
a series of formal introductions to the benchers and barristers. 
They must still make a certain number of bows to the bar 
table, but they are no longer required to read words about a 
'^ femme sole," or any other such thing. 

In Roger North's " Discourse on the Study of the Laws," 
and ^' Life of the Lord Keeper Guildford," the reader may see 
with clearness the course of an industrious law-student during 
the latter half of the seventeenth century ; and it differs less 
from the ordinary career of an industrious Temple-student in 
our own time than many recent writers on the subject think. 

Under Charles II., James II., and William III. the law- 
student was compelled to master the barbarous Law-French ; 
but the books which he was required to read were few in compari- 
son with those of a modem Inns-of-Court man. Roger North 
mentions between twenty and thirty authors* which the stu- 
dent should read in addition to Year-Books and more recent 
reports ; and it is clear that the man who knew with any degree 

* Another writer of the same period gives a similar picture of a perfect lawyer's 
libraiy. " And here," says Mr. Phillips, " our student hath a catalogue of all or 
most of the books requisite for the study, which are about fifty in number, not 
▼ery many nor great, most of them being but of small bulk or volumes, therefore 
not so great labour to read over, as may not be compassed in a consideni^le time.** 
Sir William Dagdale's two catalogues of law-books will serve to show the oninibnDed 
reader how few yolumes the old legal libraries contained. 
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of familiarity such a body of legal literature was a very erudite 
lawyer two hundred years since. But the student was advised 
to read this small library again and again, '' common-placing^^ 
the contents of its volumes, and also " common-placing'^ all 
new legal facts. The utility and convenience of common-place 
books were more apparent two centuries since than in our own 
time when books of reference are always published with good 
tables of contents and alphabetical indexes. Roger North held 
that no man could become a good lawyer who did not keep a 
common-place book.* He instructs the student to buy for a 
common-place register '^ a good, large paper book, as big as a 
church bible -/* he instructs him how to classify the facts which 
should be entered in the work ; and for a model of a lucid and 
thoroughly lawyer-like common-place book he refers " to Lin- 
coln's Inn library, where the Lord Hale's common-place book 
is conserved, and that may be a pattern, instar omnium^ 

* " The next considerable article/' says Roger North, " in our stadent's process 
It oommon-placing. It is so necessnrj, that without a wonderful, I might saj, mir^ 
cnloos felicity of memory, three parts of reading in four shall be utterly lost to 
one that useth it not. Reading may form a capacity, create a judgement, and 
perhaps in time make the law pleasant as well as easy ; but without common- 
placing, it will not obtain the useful part, that is, authority and resort to books." 
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CHAPTER LXIII. 

PUPILS IN CHAMBERS. 

BUT the most important part of an industrious law-student's 
labours in olden time was the work of watching the prac- 
tice of Westminster Hall. In the palmiest days of the Inns of 
Court, when they are presumed by their eulogists to have taught 
law soundly and liberally, the student was expected to '' pick 
up'* his knowledge of law by observing the trials in law-courts, 
and taking notes of them. In the present time lawyers ac- 
quire knowledge of their profession by the same means ; and 
no better plan for gaining a certain useful and necessary kind 
of legal information has been discovered. At this date, how- 
ever, the lawyer seldom spends much time in watching court- 
practice imtil he has been called ;* whereas in old time the legal 
aspirant not only so employed his hours, betwixt the date of 
his call and the time when he obtained an abundance of prac- 
tice, but whilst he was only entitled to wear a student's gown 
he daily during term entered Westminster Hall, and took notes 
of the trials in one or other of the courts. In the seventeenth 
century the constant succession of political trials made the 
King's Bench Court especially attractive to students who were 
more eager for gossip than advancement of learning ; but it was 
always held that the student who was desirous to learn the law 

* This remark is applicable onlj to quite recent years. The living Tetermni of 
the bar used to spend a considerable proportion of their student dajs in listening 
to trials, and taking notes of the proceeding^ in Westminster Hall. Campbell*! 
personal reminiscences — the most valuable element of his legal biographiet— oon- 
tain numerous allusions to events that occurred, and scenes which he witnened, 
whilst sitting in the students' box of the King's Bench, and other courts. "I 
happened," he sajs, Ch. J. III. 152, " to be sitting in the students' box in the Cooxt 
of King's Bench on April 5, 1802, when a note announcing Lord Kenjon't deatl 
was put into the Attorney General's hand." 
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rather than to catch exciting news or hear exciting speeches^ 
ought to frequent the Common Pleas, in which court the com- 
mon law was said to be at home.* At the Common Pleas a 
student might find a seat vacant in the students^ benches so late 
as ten o^clock ; but it was not unusual for every place devoted 
to the accommodation of students in the Court of King^s Bench 
to be occupied by six o^clock a.m. By dawn, and even before 
the sun had begun to break, students bent on getting good 
seats at the hearing of an important cause would assemble, 

* Of course the regular publication of careful " reports" has in our own time 
relieved the student of the necessity of taking his own notes ; but in past times, 
when reports were published irregularly and at wide intervals, the lawyer, who 
neglected to take notes of and to " common-place" the new trials, soon found him- 
self behindhand in information, and could not readily command the means of ren- 
dering himself au courant with recent decisions. Consequently the advocate in 
good practice, as well as the student, found it advisable to post up his common-place 
book. In short, every lawyer was in a certain sense compelled to be his own re- 
porter. With regard to note-taking by students, Roger North says — *' Now it is 
usual after a year or two*s residence in the Inns of Court, for all students to crowd 
for places in the King's Bench Court, when they are raw and scarce capable of ob- 
serving anything materially, for that requires some competent knowledge, and the 
bad consequence is that it makes them pert and forward, and apt to press to the bar 
when they are not half-students, and that is the downfal of more young lawyers 
than all other errors and neglects whatever. For this reason I would not have any 
lose time from their studies after this manner until four or five years' study, and 
two years afore they come to the bar, which should not be before seven of study, is 
more than enough, especially when to get a place they must be very early, and idle 
about, or worse, till the court sits, and then with little more profit than such may 
expect that come only to hear news. Nay, it will be found for some years after 
calling to the bar their best employment will be that of sitting there and reporting, 
.as I know full well, without more of refreshment than a motion or two in a term. 
This length of time in the approaches to practice must be endured ; for what in- 
convenience is it when a man has once firmly dedicated his whole life to the law?** 
What say briefless barristers to this view of their position ? The author continues: 
" Therefore my advice is, that a student shall bestow two years before he is called 
to the bar : the first at the Common Pleas and the last at King's Bench, and if 
any shall say the latter is not enough to learn the course of the court where he is 
to practise, I answer, that will be supplied after he is called to the bar, for his 
business for some years will not so overwhelm his time but he will have much 
lying on his hands for noting and observing the course of the court, for the law 
gathered is very inconsiderable while he attends at the bar in the quality of a 
practiser ; and there is further reason to prefer attendance at the Common Pleas ; 
it is not so crowded as the King's Bench is ; a gentleman may come at ten in 
the morning and have a place, but there he may come at six and fail of a tole- 
rable post to attend in, the difference of which, as to the well employment of your 
time, is notorious enough ; if it be considered what three or four hours in a morn- 
ing is in study, it will not be thought fit to throw away in idle attendaaoe.*' 
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and patiently wait in court till the judges made their appear- 
ance. 

One prominent feature of the advocate's education must 
always be elocutionary practice. ** Talk ; if you can^ to the 
pointy but anyhow talk/' has been the motto of Advocacy firom 
time immemorial. Heneage linch^ who^ like every member of 
his sUver-tongued fiunily, was an authority on matters pertain- 
* ing to eloquence, is said to have advised a young student '^ to 
study all the morning and talk all the afternoon/' Serjeant 
Ma}*nard used to express his opinion of the importance of elo- 
quence to a lawyer by calling law the ^^ ars bablativa.'' Roger 
North observes — ** He whose trade is speaking must not, what- 
e\Tr comes out, fail to speak, for that is a fault in the main 
much worse than impertinence/' And at a recent address to 
the students of the London University, Lord Brougham urged 
those of his auditors who intended to adopt the profession of 
the bar, to habituate themselves to talk about everything. 
Douglas Jerrold used to afiSrm seriously that any man might 
make himself a wit by persistent and well-directed pains ; and 
the brilliant conversationalist, citing his own personal experi- 
enixm as matter supporting his apparently paradoxical theory, 
would aver that originally he was the reverse of a ready speaker, 
and that iK'fore he became celebrated for his mots, he had to 
train himself to originate them at the right time instead of an 
hour tiM> late. In conversational wit, of which Jerrold was a 
conNununate master, promptitude and fineness of expression 
are qualities that practice may improve ; and in like manner 
oratory has ci^rtain properties — such as fluency, dramatic into- 
nation, finish — for which exercise may do much in the way of 
iniprovcnuMit. 

In juwt tinu^s law-students were proverbial for their talka- 
tivmenM ; and though the present writer has never seen any 
rtMHmU of a Carolinian law-debating socictj^ it is matter of 
n»rtuinty that in the seventeenth century the young students 
and iMirriMters formed themselves into coteries, or clubs, for the 
praeticr of elocution and for legal discussions. The continual 
drlmteN on " iniM)table days," and the incessant wrauglings of 
tho IVuiple rloisters, en(X)uraged them to pay especial attention 

moh oxcrciscs. In Charles II/s reign '^ Pool's company" 
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rather than to catch exciting news or hear exciting speeches, 
ought to frequent the Common Pleas, in which court the com- 
mon law was said to be at home.* At the Common Pleas a 
student might find a seat vacant in the students' benches so late 
as ten o'clock ; but it was not unusual for eveiy place devoted 
to the accommodation of students in the Court of King's Bench 
to be occupied by six o'clock a.m. By dawn, and even before 
the sun had begun to break, students bent on getting good 
seats at the hearing of an important cause would assemble, 

* Of coarse the regular publication of careful " reports" has in our own time 
reliered the student of the necessitj of taking his own notes ; but in past times, 
when reports were published irregularly and at wide intervals, the lawyer, who 
neglected to take notes of and to " oommon-place*' the new trials, soon found him- 
self behindhand in information, and could not readily command the means of ren- 
dering himself avL courant with recent decisions. Consequently the advocate in 
good practice, as well as the student, found it advisable to post up his common-place 
book. In short, every lawyer was in a certain sense compelled to be his own re- 
porter. With regard to note-taking by students, Roger North says — " Now it is 
Ofloal after a year or two^s residence in the Inns of Ck>urt, for all students to crowd 
for places in the King^s Bench Court, when they are raw and scarce capable of ob- 
■erving anything materially, for that requires some competent knowledge, and the 
bad consequence is that it makes them pert and forward, and apt to press to the bar 
when they are not half-students, and that is the downfal of more young lawyers 
than all other errors and neglects whatever. For this reason I would not have any 
lose time from their studies aflcr this manner until four or five years' study, and 
two years afore they come to the bar, which should not be before seven of study, is 
more than enough, especially when to get a place they must be very early, and idle 
abont, or worse, till the court sits, and then with little more profit than such may 
expect that come only to hear news. Nay, it will be found for some years after 
calling to the bar their best employment will be that of sitting there and reporting, 
•• I know full well, without more of refreshment than a motion or two in a term. 
This length of time in the approaches to practice must be endured ; for what in- 
ooovenience is it when a man has once firmly dedicated his whole life to the law?** 
What say briefless barristers to this view of their position ? The author continues: 
" Therefore my advice is, that a student shall bestow two years before ho is called 
to the bar : the first at the Common Pleas and the last at Ring's Bench, and if 
any shall say the latter is not enough to learn the course of the court where he is 
to practise, I answer, that will be supplii^d after he is called to the bar, for his 
business for some years will not so overwhelm his time but he will have much 
lying on his hands for noting and observing the course of the court, for the law 
gather^ is very inconsiderable while he attends at the bar in the quality of a 
practiser ; and there is further reason to prefer attendance at the Common Pleas ; 
H is not so crowded as the Ring's Bench is ; a gentleman may come at ten in 
the morning and have a place, but there he may come at six and fail of a tole- 
rable poet to attend in, the difference of which, as to the well employment of your 
time, is notorious enough ; if it be considered what three or four hours in a morn- 
ing 11 in ttady, it will not be thought fit to throw away in idle attendanoe.*' 
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To such fraternities — of which the Inns of Court had several 
in the last century — Murray and Thurlow, Law and Erskine 
had recourse : and besides attending strictly professional clubs^ 
it was usual for the students^ of their respective times, to practise 
elocution at the coffee-houses and public spouting-rooms of the 
town. Murray used to argue as well as '^ drink champagne'^ 
with the wits ; Thurlow was the irrepressible talker of 
Nando^s; Erskine used to carry his scarlet uniform from 
Lincoln's Inn Hall to the smoke-laden atmosphere of Coach- 
makers' Hall, at which memorable " discussion forum'' Edward 
Law is known to have spoken in the presence of a closely 
packed assembly of politicians, idlers upon town, shopmen, and 
drunkards. Thither also Home Tooke and Dunning used to 
adjourn after dining with Tafiy Kenyon at the Chancery Lane 
eating-house, where the three firiends were wont to stay their 
hunger for sevenpence halfpenny each. « Dunning and my- 
self," Home Tooke said boastfiQly, when he recalled these eco- 
nomical repasts, "were generous, for we gave the girl who 
waited on us a penny a-piece ; but Kenyon, who always 
knew the value of money, rewarded her with a hal^nny, and 
sometimes with a promise" 

Notwithstanding the recent revival of lectures and the in- 
stitution of examinations, the actual course of the law-student 
has changed little since the author of the " Pleader's Guide," 
in 1796, described the career of John Surrebutter, Esq., Special 
Pleader and Barrister-at-Law. The labours of '^ pupils in 
chambers" are thus noticed by Mr. Surrebutter : — 

" And, better to improve your taste, 
Are by your parents* fondness placed 
Amongst the blest, the chosen few 
(Blest, if their happiness they knew), 
Who for three hundred guineas paid . 
To some great master of the trade. 
Have at his rooms by speeicU favour 
His leave to use their best endeavour, 
By drawing pleas from nine till four, 
To earn him twice three hundred more ; 



held a meeting on the previous evening. On receiving the President's aMonaoe 
that the learned members of a law-debating society were not " convivial imkfait%" 
the elderly stranger buttoned his blue coat and beat a speedy retreat. 
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And after dinner maj repair 
To 'foresaid rooms, and then and there 
Have 'foresaid leave, from five till ten, 
To draw th' aforesaid pleas again." 

Continuing to describe his professional career, Mr. Surrebutter 
mentions certain facts which show that so late as the close of 
the last century professional etiquette did not forbid special 
pleaders and barristers to curry favour with solicitors and 
solicitors' clerks by attentions which would now-a-days be 
deemed reprehensible. He says : — 

" Whoe'er has drawn a special plea 
Has heard of old Tom Tewkesburj, 
Deaf as a post, and thick as mustard, 
He aim'd at wit, and bawFd and bluster d 
And died a Nisi Prius leader — 
That genius was my special pleader — 
That great man's office I attended, 
Bj Hawk and Buzzard recommended ; 
Attorneys both of wondrous skill. 
To pluck the goose and drive the quill. 
Three years I sat his smoky room in, 
Pens, paper, ink, and pounce consuming ; 
The fourth, when Epsom Day begun, 
Joyful I hailed th' auspicious sun, 
Bade Tewkesbury and Clerk adieu ; 
(Purification, eighty-two) 
Of both I wash'd my hands ; and though 
With nothing for my cash to show, 
But precedents so scrawl'd and blurred, 
I scarce could read a single word, 
Nor in my books of common-place 
One feature of the law could trace. 
Save Buzzard's nose and visage thin, 
And Hawk's deficiency of chin, 
Which I while lolling at my ease 
Was wont to draw instead of pleas. 
My chambers I cquipt complete. 
Made friends, hired books, and gave to eat ; 
If haply to regale my friends on. 
My mother sent a haunch of veu'son, 
I most respectfully entreated 
The choicest company to cat it ; 
To tDitf old Buzzard, Hawk, and Crow ; 
JtetHf Tom Thomback, Shark, and Co. 
Attorneys all as keen and staunch 
As e'er devoured a client's haunch. 
And did I not their clerks invite 
To taste said veu'son hash'd at night ? 

YOL. II. O 
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For well I knew that hopeful fry 

Mj risiDg merit would descrj, 

The same litigious coarse porBne, 

And when to fish of prey Uiey grew, 

By love of food and contest led, 

Would haunt the spot where once they fed. 

Thus having with due circumspection 

Formed my professional connexion, 

My desks with precedents I strew'd, 

Turned critic, danc*d, or penn'd an ode, 

Studied the ton^ hecame a free 

And easy man of gallantry ; 

But if while capering at my glass, 

Or toying with a favourite lass, 

I heard the aforesaid Hawk a-coming:, 

Or Buzzard on the staircase humming, 

At once the fair angelic maid 

Into my coal-hole I convey 'd ; 

At once with serious look profound, 

Mine eyes commencing with the ground, 

I seem'd like one estranged to sleep, 

' And lix'd in cogitation deep,' 

Sat motionless, and in my hand I 

Held my ' Doctrina Placitandi,* 

And though I never read a page io't, 

Thanks to that shrewd, well-judging agent, 

My sister*s husband, Mr. Shark, 

Soon got six pupils and a clerk. 

Five pupils were my stint, the other 

I took to compliment his mother." 

Having fleeced pupils^ and worked as a special pleader for a 
time, Mr. Surrebutter is called to the bar; after which cere- 
mony his action towards " the inferior branch '^ of the profes- 
sion is not more dignified than it was whilst he practised as a 
Special Pleader. He continues his autobiography : — 

" So now I take my brace of nags, 
My note-book, clerk, and saddle-bags. 
And sauntering gently on my journey. 
Look out for some good rich attorney, 
One that's a judge of parts and merit, 
Such as that choice discerning spirit. 
My worthy little friend Joe Ferret, 
That honest, free, good-natured soul, 
Who stands so high upon the roll. 

• » ♦ » ♦ 

His garden neat, the messuage good, 
The best in all the neighbourhood. 
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With door Chinese the front is grac'd, 
His windows are of Gothic taste, 
The which to me, though all the village 
Conceive they're got hy fraud and pillage, 
And hoth the exciseman and the rector 
Despise his taste in architecture — 
To me, whose taste is less refin'd, 
And more to social joys inclined, 
If chance my penetrating eye 
His glittering, neat huflfet descry — 
A goodly symptom ! — and hehold 
His well-scoured knocker shine like gold, 
Look all so pretty and inviting, 
I make no scruple of alighting ; 
At said attorney's fix my quarters. 
Flatter and flirt with all his daughters, 
With Kitty Ferret dance cotillions, 
- While you, ye worthy rum civilians, 

Ye sober, persevering stagers, 
Hammer your minors and your majors, 
And lapt in smoke and vapours dank, 
Pore over Lindwood and Lanfranc. *' 

It appears that in Mr. Surrebutter's time [circa 1780) it was 
usual for a student to spend three whole years in the same 
pleader's chambers, paying three hundred guineas for the course 
of study. Not many years passed, however, before students 
saw it was not to their advantage to spend such a long period, 
with the same instructor, and by the end of the century the 
industrious student who could conmiand the fees wherewith to 
pay for such special tuition, usually spent a year or two in a 
pleader's chambers, and another year or two in the chambers 
of an equity draughtsman, or conveyancer. Lord Campbell, 
however, at the opening of the present century, spent three 
years in the chambers of the eminent Special Pleader, Mr. Tidd, 
of whose learning and generosity the biographer of the Chan- 
cellors makes cordial and grateful acknowledgment. Finding 
that Campbell could not afford to pay a second hundred guineas 
for a second year's instruction, Tidd not only offered him the 
run of his chambers without payment, but made the young 
Scotchman take back the 105/. which he had paid for the first 
twelve months. 

In his later years Lord Campbell delighted to trace his legal 
pedigree to the great pleader and ^^ pupillizer'' of the last cen- 

o2 
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tury, Tom Warren. The chart ran thus : '' Tom Warren had for 
pupil Serjeant Runnington, who instructed in the mysteries of 
special pleading the learned Tidd, who was the teacher of John 
Campbell/^ With honest pride and pleasant vanity the literary 
Chancellor maintained that he had given the genealogical tree 
another generation of forensic honour, as Solicitor General 
Dundas and Vaughan Williams, of the Common Pleas Bench, 
were his pupils. 

Campbell speaks of Tom Warren as '^ the greater founder of 
the special pleading race,'^ and maintains that " the voluntary 
discipline of the special pleader's office" was unknown before 
the middle of the last century. Those who are jealous for 
the fame of the great " Tom Warren'* will support Campbell's 
statement on this point; but still they cannot shut their eyes 
to facts which make it clear that the voluntary discipline of a 
legal instructor's office or chambers was an affair of firequent 
occurrence long before Warren's rise. It is true that Roger 
North in his ^ Discourse on the Study of the Laws' makes no 
allusion to any such voluntary discipline as an ordinary feature 
of a law-student's career ; but in his ' Life of Lord Keeper 
Guildford' he expressly informs us that he was a pupil in his 
brother's chambers. " His lordship," writes the biographer, 
" having taken that advanced post, and designing to benefit a 
relation (the Honourable Roger North), who was a student in 
the law, and kept him company, caused his clerk to put into his 
hands all his draughts, such as he himself had corrected, and 
after which conveyances had been engrossed, that, by a perusal 
of them, he might get some light into the formal skill of con- 
veyancing. And that young gentleman instantly went to work, 
and first numbered the draughts, and then made an index of 
all the clauses, referring to that number and folio ; so that, in 
this strict perusal and digestion of the various matters, he ac- 
quired, not only a formal style, but also apt precedents, and a 
competent notion of instruments of all kinds. And to this 
great condescension was owing that little progress he made, 
which afterwards served to prepare some matters for his lord- 
ship's own perusal and settlement." Here then is a case of a 
pupil in a barrister's chambers in Charles II.'s reign ; and it 
is a case that suffers nothing from the fact that the teacher 
took no fee. 
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In like manner^ John Trevor (subsequently Master of the 
Rolls and Speaker of the Commons) about the same time was 
'' bred a sort of clerk in old Arthur Trevor^s chamber, an emi- 
nent and worthy professor of the law in the Inner Temple/* 
On being asked what might be the name of the boy with such 
a hideous squint who sate at a clerk^s desk in the outer room, 
Arthur Trevor answered, " A kinsman of mine that I have 
allowed to sit here, to learn the knavish part of the law/' It 
must be observed that John Trevor was no^ a clerk, but merely 
a " sort of a clerk'' in his kinsman's chamber. In fact, he was 
a pupil — learning his profession much in the same way in which 
pupils in .chambers at the present time acquire a knowledge of 
the law; and doubtless many other industrious youths were 
in like manner working in the chambers of barristers who 
directed their labours — for love, or money, or selfish con- 
sideration of some sort. 

In the latter half of the seventeenth century, and in the 
earlier half of the eighteenth century, students who wished to 
learn the practice of the law usually entered the offices of 
attorneys in large practice. At that period, the division 
between the two branches of the profession was much less 
wide than it subsequently became ; and no rule or maxim of 
professional etiquette forbade Inns-of-Court men to act as the 
subordinates of attorneys and solicitors. Thus Philip Yorke 
(Lord Hardwicke) in Queen Anne's reign acted as clerk in 
the office of Mr. Salkeld, an attorney residing in Brook Street, 
Holbom, whilst he kept his terms at the Temple ; and nearly 
fifty years later, Ned Thurlow (Lord Thurlow), on leaving 
Cambridge, and taking up his residence in the Temple, became 
a pupil in the office of Mr. Chapman, a solicitor, whose place 
of business was in Lincoln's Inn. There is no doubt that it 
was customary for young men destined for the bar thus to 
work in attorneys' offices; and they continued to do so without 
any sense of humiliation or thought of condescension, until the 
special pleaders superseded the attorneys as instructors. 
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PART III -MIRTH. 

CHAPTER LXIV. 

WIT OP LAWTEKS. 

NO lawyer has given better witticisms to the jest-books tban 
Sir Thomas More ; and the wide and lasting popularity of 
his pleasantries is a weighty proof that the multitude can appre- 
ciate humour that is free from coarseness, and gaiety that has 
no taint of buffoonery. Like aU legal wits, he enjoyed a pun, 
as Sir Thomas Manners, the mushroom Earl of Rutland, dis- 
covered when he winced under the cutting reproof of his inso- 
lence, conveyed in the translation of '^ Honores mutant mores'' 
— Honours change manners. But though he would condescend 
to play with words, as a child plays with shells on a sea-beach, 
he could at will command the laughter of his readers without 
having recourse to mere verbal antics. He delighted in what 
may be termed humorous mystification. Entering Bruges at 
a time when his wit and learning had achieved European noto- 
riety, he was met by the challenge of a noisy fellow, who pro- 
claimed himself ready to dispute with the whole world — or any 
other man — ^' in omni scibili et de quolibet ente." Accepting 
the invitation, and entering the lists in the presence of all the 
scholastic magnates of Bruges, More gravely inquired, ''An 
averia carucse capta in vetitonamio sint irreplegibilia P'' Not 
versed in the principles and terminology of the common law 
of England, the challeuger could only stammer and blush — 
whilst Morels eye twinkled maliciously, and his auditors were 
convulsed with laughter.* 

* A similar attempt at mystification with yeiy different Baccess ia said to liaTe 
been made by an impudent Cbancery barrister against Lord Keeper WiUiama^ 
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Much of his humour was of the sort that is ordinarily 
called quiet humour^ because its effect does not pass off in 
shouts of merriment. Of this kind of pleasantry he gave the 
Lieutenant of the Tower a specimen^ when he said, with as 
much courtesy as irony, " Assure yourself I do not dislike my 
cheer ; but whenever I do, then spare not to thrust me out of 
your doors/' After the dismal tragedy had been acted out, 
and the wit's pure soul had passed up to heaven, the lieutenant 
we may be sure smiled through his tears at the recollection 
of that droll speech. Of the same sort were the pleasantries 
with which, on the morning of his execution, he with fine 
consideration for others strove to divert attention from the 
cruelty of his doom. " I see no danger,'' he observed, with 
a smile, to his friend Sir Thomas Pope, shaking his water- 
bottle as he spoke, '^but that this man may live longer if 
it please the king." Finding in the craziness of the 
scaffold a good pretext for leaning in friendly fashion on his 
gaoler's arm, he extended his hand to Sir William Kingston, 
saying, '^ Master Lieutenant, I pray you see me safe up ; for 
my coming down let me shift for myself." Even to the heads- 
man he gave a gentle pleasantry and a smile from the block 
itself, as he put aside his beard so that the keen blade should 
not touch it. " Wait, my good friend, till I have removed my 
beard," he said, turning his eyes upwards to the official, '' for 
it has never offended his highness." 

His wit was not less ready than brilliant, and on one occa- 
sion its readiness saved him from a sudden and horrible death. 



Bacon*R clerical successor on tbe woolsack, — wboso incompetence for his office ifas 
a jest with lawyers of every grade. Seizing an opportunity when sudden illness 
had deprived the Lord Keeper of the iaving presence of his Master of the Rolls, 
this malapert counsellor rose, and made a motion which, Williams^s biographer 
assures us, was " crammed like a grenade with obsolete words, coins of far-fetched 
antiquity, which had been long disused, worse than Sir Tliomas Morels ' An averia 
camc» capta in withernam sint irreplegibilia.* With these misty and recondite 
phrases he thought to leave the new judge groping about in the dark.** But on 
this occasion impudence met with signal discomfiture ; for with equal readiness and 
giiod temper the Lord Keeper completely turned the tables on his adversary. " With 
a serious face the Lord Keeper answered him in a cluster of most crabbed motions 
picked out of metaphysics and logic, as ' categorematical* and ' syncategorematical/ 
and a deal of such drumming stufl^ that the motioner, being foiled at his own 
weapon, and well laughed at in the Court, went home with a new lesson — that he 
that tempts a wise man in jest shall make a fool of himself in earnest.** 
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Sitting on the roof of his high gate-house at Chelsea, he was 
enjoying the beauties of the Thames and the sunny richness of 
the landscape, when his solitude was broken by the unlooked- 
for arrival of a wandering maniac. Wearing the horn and 
badge of a Bedlamite, the unfortunate creature showed the 
signs of his malady in his equipment as well as his counte- 
nance. Having cast his eye downwards from the parapet to the 
foot of the tower, he conceived a mad desire to hurl the Chan- 
cellor from the flat roof. ^^ Leap, Tom ! leap V^ screamed the 
athletic fellow, laying a firm hand on More's shoulder. Fixing 
his attention with a steady look. More said, coolly, '* Let us first 
throw my little dog down, and see what sport that will 
be.'' In a trice the dog was thrown into the air. " Grood V* 
said More, feigning delight at the experiment: "now run 
down, fetch the dog, and we'll throw him off again.'' Obey- 
ing the command, the dangerous intruder left More firee to 
secure himself by a bar, and to summon assistance with his 
voice. 

For a good end this wise and mirth-loving lawyer would play 
the part of a practical joker ; and it is recorded that by a jest 
of the practical sort he gave a wholesome lesson to an old civic 
magistrate, who, at the Sessions of the Old Bailey, was con- 
tinually telling the victims of cut-purses that they had only 
themselves to thank for their losses — that purses would never 
be cut if their wearers took proper care to retain them in their 
possession. These orations always terminated with, " I never 
lose my purse; cut-purses never take my purse; no, i'faith, 
because I take proper care of it." To teach his worship wis- 
dom, and cure him of his self-suflSciency, More engaged a cut- 
purse to relieve the magistrate of his money-bag whilst he sat 
upon the bench. One is glad to know that the cut-purse did 
his work effectually, and that his worship was never again heard 
to say, " I never lose my purse ; cut-purses never take my purse; 
no, i'faith, because I take proper care of it." A story is re- 
corded of another Old Bailey judge who became the victim of 
a thief under very ridiculous circumstances. Whilst he was 
presiding at the trial of a thief in the Old Bailey, Sir John 
Sylvester, Recorder of London, said, incidentally, liat he had 
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left his watch at home. The trial ending in an acquittal^ the 
prisoner had no sooner gained his liberty than he hastened to 
the recorder's house^ and sent in word to Lady Sylvester that he 
was a constable and had been sent from the Old Bailey to fetch 
her husband's watch. When the recorder returned home and 
found how he had lost his watch, it is to be feared that Lady 
Sylvester lost her usual equanimity. Apropos of these stories 
Lord Campbell tells — how, at the opening period of his profes- 
sional career, soon after the publication of his " Nisi Prius Re- 
ports/' he on circuit successfully defended a prisoner charged 
with a criminal offence ; and how, whilst the success of his ad- 
vocacy was still quickening his pulses, he discovered that his 
late client, with whom he had held a confidential conversation, 
had contrived to relieve him of his pocket-book, fiill of bank- 
notes. As soon as the presiding judge, Lord Chief Baron 
Macdonald, heard of the mishap of the reporting barrister, he 
exclaimed, '* What ! does Mr. Campbell think that no one is 
entitled to take notes in court except himself?" 

By the urbane placidity which marked the utterance of his 
happiest speeches, Sir Nicholas Bacon often recalled to his 
hearers the courteous easiness of Morc's repartees. Keeping 
his own pace in society, as well as in the Court of Chancery, 
neither satire nor importunity could ruffle or confuse him. 
When Elizabeth, looking disdainfully at his modest country 
mansion, told him that the place was too small, he answered 
with the flattery of gratitude, '* Not so, madam, your highness 
has made me too great for my house." Leicester having 
suddenly asked him his opinion of two aspirants for court 
favour, he responded on the spur of the moment, " By my 
troth, my lord, the one is a grave councillor ; the other is a 
proper young man, and so he will be as long as he lives." To 
the queen, who pressed him for his sentiments respecting the 
effect of monopolies — a delicate question for a subject to speak 
his mind upon — ^he answered, with conciliatory lightness 
*' Madam, will you have me speak the truth ? lAcentid onmea 
deteriorea sumus." In court he used to say, '^ Let us stay a 
little that we may have done the sooner."* But notwith- 
* ThiB speech did not originate with Sir Nicholas. In the ' Apophthegmes' 
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standing his deliberation and the stutter that hindered his 
utterances^ he could be quicker than the quickest^ and sharper 
than the most acrid, as the loquacious barrister discovered who 
was suddenly checked in a course of pert talkativeness by this 
tart remark from the stammering Lord Keeper : " There is a 
diflference between you and me, — for me it is a pain to s-speak, 
for you a pain to hold your tongue/' Some of the stories of 
his facetiousness on the bench are so unworthy of his powers, 
that their badness inclines the critic to question their authen- 
ticity. Amongst these doubtfiil anecdotes may be placed the 
story of the convicted felon named Hog, who implored Sir 
Nicholas not to pass sentence of death upon him because Hog 
and Bacon were near a-kin to each other; to which piece of 
improbable sauciness Sir Nicholas, then acting as a judge on 
the Northern Circuit, is said to have answered, with brutal 
jocularity, ^' Nay, my friend, you and I cannot be kindred 
except you be hanged, for hog is not bacon until it be hanged ; 
so the sentence of the court is, &c., &c/' More appropriate to 
the dignity of his oflSce than this outburst of savage pleasantry, 
was the silence which he maintained when a rogue in the dock, 
pointing to him, exclaimed, "I charge you, in the queen's 
name, to seize and take away that man in the red gown there, 
for I go in danger of my life because of him !" But though 
he refrained from laughing at the interruption in court, he 
often laughed over the recollection of it at his dinner-table. 
That the familiar story of his fatal attack of cold is altogether 
true one cannot well believe, for it seems highly improbable 
that the Lord Keeper, in his seventieth year, would have sate 
down to be shaved near an open window in the month of 
February. But though the anecdote may not be historically 
exact, it may be accepted as a faithfrd portraiture of his more 
stately and severely courteous humour. '' Why did you suffer 
me to sleep thus exposed V asked the Lord Keeper, waking in 



Francis Bacon says, " Sir Amyas Paulet, wben he saw too mucli baste made in any 
matter, was wont to say, ' Stay awhile, that we may make an end the sooner.* ** 
In the "Certaine Apophthegmes" the same words are assigned to "a wise man 
thai had it for a hyewordy Lord Bacon himself was often heard to say, " Gtotle- 
men, nature is a labyrinth, in which the very haste you move with, will make yoa 
lose your way." 
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a fit of shivering from slumber into which his servant had 
allowed him to drop^ as he sate to be shaved in a place where 
there was a sharp current of air. " Sir, I durst not disturb 
you/* answered the punctilious valet, with a lowly obeisance. 
Having eyed him for a few seconds, Sir Nicholas rose and said, 
'* By your civility I lose my life/' Whereupon the Lord 
Keeper retired to the bed from which he never rose. 

Amongst Elizabethan judges^ who aimed at sprightliness on 
the bench, Hatton merits a place ; but there is reason to think 
that the idlers, who crowded his court to admire the foppishness 
of his judicial costume, did not get one really good mot from 
his lips to every ten bright sayings that came from the cleverer 
barristers practising before him. One of the best things attri- 
buted to him is a pun. In a case concerning the limits of 
certain land, the counsel on one side having remarked with 



* The legal witticisms and retorts recorded by Lord Bacon in the "Apophthegmea** 
incline os to hold a rather high opinion of the humour and quickness of the Eliza- 
bethan bar. Some of those stories have been woven into the narrative of the ' Book 
about Lawyers ;* a few more of them may be transcribed in this note. Here is a 
clever reply that came from Bromley whilst he was Solicitor-General : — " Mr. Brom- 
ley, solicitor, giving in evidence for a de«d, which was impeached to be fraudulent, 
was urged by the counsel on the other side with this presumption, that in two former 
toits, when the title was made, that deed was passed over in silence, and some other 
conveyance stood upon. Mr. Justice Catline, taking in with that side, asked the 
Solicitor, ' I pray thee, Mr. Solicitor, let me ask you a familiar question. I have two 
geldings in my stable, and I have divers times business of importance, and still I 
■end forth one of my geldings, and not the other ; would you not think I set him 
aside for a jade V ' No, my lord,' said Bromley, ' I would think you sp&red him for^ 
your own saddle.' " Here is a good story of Sir Thomas More : — '' Sir Thomas 
More, when the counsel of the party pressed him for a longer day to perform the 
decree, said, 'Take Saint Bamaby's day, which is the longest day in the year.' 
Now St Bamaby's day was wiihin few days following.*' Now for a merry tale of 
an Elizabethan man-upon-town, Jack Boberts, whose declared ignorance of legal 
forms was of course mo^ly a humorous assumption : — '' Jack Roberts was desired 
by his taylor, when the reckoning grew somewhat high, to have a bill of his hand. 
Roberts said ' I am content, but you must let no man hear it.' When the taylor 
brought him the bill, he tore it as in choler, and said to him, ' You use me not well ; 
you promised me no one should know it, and here you have put in 'Be it known 
onto all men by these presents.'" Amongst the "Certaiue Apophthegmes" is the 
following story. *' In eighty-eight, when the queen went from Temple Bar along 
Fleet Street, the lawyers were ranked on one side, and the companies of the City 
on the other ; said Master Bacon to a lawyer that stood next him, ' Do but ob- 
serve the courtiers ; if they bow first to the citizens they are in debt, if first to 
OS they are in law.'" How about the courtiers who were in debt and in law 
also? 
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explanatory emphasis^ " We lie on this side, my lord ;" and the 
counsel on the other side having interposed with equal vehe- 
mence, '* We lie on this side, my lord,^'— the Lord ChanceUor 
leaned backwards, and drily observed, " If you lie on both 
sides, whom am I to believe?'' In Elizabethan England the 
pun was as great a power in the jocularity of the law-courts as 
it is at present ; the few surviving witticisms that are supposed 
to exemplify Egerton's lighter mode on the bench, being for 
the most part feeble attempts at punning. For instance, when 
he was asked, during his tenure of the Mastership of the Rolls, 
to commit a cause, i.e., to refer it to a Master in Chancery, 
he used to answer, ^' What has the cause done that it should 
be committed V It is also recorded of him that, when he was 
asked for his signature to a petition of which he disapproved, 
he would tear it in pieces with both hands, saying, " You want 
my hand to this ? You shall have it ; ay, and both my hands 
too/' Such exhibitions of sportive temper were applauded 
by the bystanders, who, respecting his wit as judicial wit 
ought to be respected, were charmed by the old man's venerable 
aspect. 

Of Egerton's student days a story is extant, which has 
merits, independent of its truth or want of truth. The hostess 
of a Smithfield tavern had received a sum of money from three 
graziers, in trust for them, and on engagement to restore it to 
them on their joint demand. Soon after this transfer, one of 
,the co-depositors, fraudulently representing himself to be acting 
as the agent of the other two, induced the old lady to give him 
possession of the whole of the money — and thereupon absconded. 
Forthwith the other two depositors brought an action against 
the landlady, and were on the point of gaining a decision in 
their favour, when young Egerton, who had been taking notes 
of the trial, rose as amicus curia, and argued, " This money^ 
by the contract, was to be returned to three, but two only sue ; 
— where is the third ? let him appear with the others ; till then 
the money cannot be demanded from her." Nonsuit for the 
plaintiffs — for the young student a hum of commendation. 

Many of the pungent sayings current in Westminster Hall 
at the present time, and attributed to eminent advocates who 
either are still upon the forensic stage, or have recently with- 
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drawn from it, were common jests amongst the lawyers of the 
seventeenth century. What law-student now eating dinners 
at the Temple has not heard the story of Serjeant Wilkins, 
who, on drinking a pot of stout in the middle of the day, 
explained that, as he was about to appear in court, he thought 
it right to fuddle his brain down to the intellectual standard 
of a British jury. This merry thought, two hundred and fifty 
years since, was currently attributed to Sir John Millicent, of 
Cambridgeshire, of whom it is recorded — " being asked how he 
did conforme himsclfe to the grave justices his brothers, when 
they met, ' T\Tiy, in faithe,' sayes he, ' I have no way but to 
drinke myself downe to the capacitie of the Bench/ '' A few 
years later, young Edward Hyde was scarcely less disrespectful 
to the bench, when, hinting that the death of a few judges was 
matter of small moment in comparison with his own chances of 
preferment, he wrote to his friend Whitelock, " Our best news 
is that we have good wine abundantly come over; and the 
worst, that the plague is in town, and iio judges die.'* 

Another witticism, currently attributed to various recent cele- 
brities, but usually fathered upon Richard Brinsley Sheridan — 
on whose reputation have been heaped the brilliant mots of 
many a speaker whom he never heard, and the indiscretions of 
many a sinner whom he never knew — ^is certainly as old as 
Shaftesbury's bright and unprincipled career. When Charles II. 
exclaimed, " Shaftesbury, you are the most profligate man in 
my dominions,^' the reckless Chancellor answered, " Of a sub- 
ject, sir, I believe I am.'^ It is likely enough that Shaftesbury 
merely repeated the witticism of a previous courtier; but it is 
certain that Shciidan was not the first to strike out the pun. 
To trace the lineage of a proverbial repartee is as difficult as 
to father it on a famous talker is easy ; and perhaps it is better 
to let each historic reputation enjoy the honours bestowed upon 
it by inaccurate tradition and gossip, than to restore a few mis- 
appropriated treasures to their rightful owners. In the long 
run, the brilliant reputation neither gains more than it loses, 
nor yields more than it receives through the rumour of gene- 
rations. 

In tliis place, however, let a contradiction be given to a 
baseless story, which exalts Sir William Follett's reputation for 
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intellectual readiness and argumentative ability. The story runs^ 
that early in the January of 1845^ whilst George Stephenson^ 
Dean Buckland^ and Sir William Follett were Sir Robert Peel's 
guests at Drayton Manor^ Dean Buckland vanquished the en- 
gineer in a discussion on a geological question. The next 
mornings George Stephenson was walking in the gardens of 
Drayton Manor before breakfast^ when Sir William Follett 
accosted him^ and sitting down in an arbour asked for the 
&cts of the argument. Having quickly " picked up the case/' 
the lawyer joined Sir Robert PeeFs guests at breakfast, and 
amused them by leading the dean back to the dispute of the 
previous day, and overthrowing his fallacies by a skilful use of 
the same arguments which the self-taught engineer had em- 
ployed with such ill effect. " "WTiat do you say, Mr. Stephen- 
son V asked Sir Robert Peel, enjoying the dean's discomfiture. 
*' Why,'' returned George Stephenson, " I only say this, that 
of all the powers above and under earth, there seems to me no 
power so great as the gift of the gab." This is the story. 
But there are facts which contradict it. The only visit paid by 
George Stephenson to Drayton Manor was made in the December 
of 1844, not the January of 1845. The guests (invited for 
Dec. 14, 1844) were Lord Talbot, Lord Aylesford, the Bishop 
of Lichfield, Dr. Buckland, Dr. Lyon Playfair, Professor Owen, 
George Stephenson, Mr. Smith of Deanston, and Professor 
Wheatstone. Sir William Follett was not of the party, and 
did not set foot within Drayton Manor during George Stephen- 
son's visit there. Of this. Professor Wheatstone (who furnished 
the present writer with these particulars) is certain. More- 
over, it is not to be believed that Sir William Follett, an over- 
worked invalid (who died in the June of 1845 of the pulmo- 
nary disease under which he had suffered for years) would sit 
in an arbour before breakfast on a winter's morning to hold 
debate with a companion on any subject. The story is a re- 
vival of an anecdote first told long before George Stephenson 
was bom. 

In lists of legal facetiiB the habit of punning is not more 
noticeable than the prevalent unamiability of the jests. Advo- 
cates are intellectual gladiators, using their tongues as soldiers 
of fortune use their swords; and when they speak^ it is to 
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vanquish an adversary. Antagonism is an unavoidable con- 
dition of their eidstence ; and this incessant warfare gives a 
merciless asperity to their language^ even when it does not . 
infuse their hearts with bitterness. Duty enjoins the barrister 
to leave no word unsaid that can help his client^ and encourages 
him to perplex by satire, baffle by ridicule, or silence by sar- 
casm, all who may oppose him with statements that cannot be 
disproved, or arguments that cannot be upset by reason. That 
which duty bids him do, practice enables him to do with ter- 
rible precision and completeness; and in many a case the 
caustic tone, assumed at the outset as a professional weapon, 
becomes habitual, and, without the speaker's knowledge, gives 
more pain within his home than in Westminster Hall. With the 
pleasure caused by the perusal of a collection of brilliant moti, 
there is always an alloy of sadness, when the reader reflects 
how large a portion of his entertainment is made up of pun- 
gent repartees, which caused acute pain at their first utterance, 
and have inflicted similar pain at countless repetitions — pain, 
moreover, that, whilst it can have been in no way beneficial to the 
sufferers, has caused a lively and thoroughly unchristian delight 
to its numerous spectators. To win applause is the vain man's 
constant aim, to give pleasure the good man's habitual pur- 
pose ; and not the least instructive lesson taught by biography 
and the daily experiences of life is this — that whilst really 
good men are always found gentle of speech, and ready to 
sacrifice their love of approval to the enjoyment of their com- 
panions, mere witlings as invariably have cruel tongues, and 
cannot resist the temptation to sacrifice their friends to a jest. 
But if it is true that the wits who cause society the most 
laughter are too often the same wits who cause the world the 
greater part of its needless anguish; it is no less true that 
amongst cruel jesters the most cruel have been lawyers. It 
may, moreover, be added, that the lawyers, most hated for 
their brutal wit in Westminster Hall, have in some cases been 
equally beloved for their thorough amiability in private life. 

Some of the well-known witticisms attributed to great 
lawyers are so brutally personal and malignant, that no man 
possessing any respect for human nature can read them 
without endeavouring to regard them as mere biographic fabri- 
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cations. It is recorded of Charles Yorke that, after his election 
to serve as member for the University of Cambridge, he, in 
accordance with etiquette, made a round of calls on members 
of senate, giving them personal thanks for their votes; and 
that on coming to the presence of a supporter — an old " fellow'^ 
known as the ugliest man in Cambridge — he addressed him 
thus, after smiling '^ an aside'* to a knot of bystanders — ^' Sir, 
I have reason to be thankful to my friends in general ; but I 
confess myself imder particular obligation to you for the very 
remarkable countenance you have shown me on this occasion/' 
There is no doubt that Charles Yorke could make himself un- 
endurably offensive ; it is just credible that without a thought of 
their double meaning he uttered the words attributed to him ; 
but it is not to be believed that he — an English gentleman — 
thus intentionally insulted a man who had rendered him a 
service. 

A story far less offensive than the preceding anecdote, but 
in one point similar to it, is told of Judge Fortescue-Aland 
(subsequently Lord Fortescue) and a counsel. Sir John For- 
tescue-Aland was disfigured by a nose which was purple, and 
hideously misshapen by morbid growth. Having checked a 
ready counsel with the needlessly harsh observation, '* Brother, 
brother, you are handling the case in a very lame manner," 
the angry advocate gave vent to his annoyance by saying with 
a perfect appearance of sang-froid, " Pardon me, my lord ; have 
patience with me, and I will do my best to make the case as 
plain as — as — the nose on your lordship's face." In this case 
the personality was uttered in hot blood, by a man who 
deemed himself to be striking the enemy of his professional re- 
putation. 

K they were not supported by incontrovertible testimony, 
the admirers of the great Sir Edward Coke would rqect as 
spurious many of the overbearing rejoinders which escaped his 
lips in courts of justice. His tone in his memorable alterca- 
tion with Bacon at the bar* of the Court of Exchequer speaks 



* Disreputable squabbles betwixt rival barristers and between the bench and 
the bar occasionally in our own times occur in the Old Bailey courts, in our sessions* 
booses, and in other minor courts of justice — where the raffianism of the prisonen 
k now and then Boipassed by the ruffianism of the advocates; but we should be 
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ill for the courtesy of English advocates in Elizabeth^s reign ; 
and to any student who can appreciate the dignified formality 
and punctilious politeness that characterized English gentlemen 
in the old time^ it is matter of perplexity how a man of Coke's 
learning, capacity, and standing could have marked his con- 
tempt for " Cowell's Interpreter/' by designating the author in 
open court Dr. Cowheel. Scarcely in better taste were the 
coarse personalities with which, as Attorney Greneral, he de- 
luged Garnet the Jesuit, whom he described as " a Doctor of 
Jesuits ; that is, a Doctor of six D's — as Dissimulation, De- 
posing of princes, Disposing of kingdoms. Daunting and De« 
terring of subjects, and Destruction/' 

In comparatively recent times few judges surpassed Thurlow 
in overbearing insolence to the bar. To a few favourites, such 
as John Scott and Kenyon, he could be consistently indulgent, 
although even to them his patronage was often disagreeably 
contemptuous ; but to those who provoked his displeasure by a 
perfectly independent and fearless bearing he was a malignant 
persecutor. For instance, in his animosity to Richard Pepper 
Arden (Lord Alvanley) he often forgot his duty as a judge and 
his manners as a gentleman. John Scott on one occasion, 
rising in the Court of Chancery to address the court aft;er 



Mtoonded and greatly pained if Sir Roundell Palmer or Sir Hugh Oaims were to 
imitate the violence of Coke in his outbarst against Bacon. *' Coke. — Mr. Bacon, if 
you have any tooth against me, pluck it out, for it will do you more hurt than all 
the teeth in your head will do good. Bacon (coldly). — Mr. Attorney, I respect you ; 
I fear you not ; and the less you speak of your own greatness, the more I will think 
of it Coke. — I think scorn to stand upon terms of greatness towards you, who are 
less than little— less than the least (adding other such strange light terms, with 
that insolence which cannot he expressed)."* So runs the report Bacon adds — 
*' With this he spake neither I nor himself could tell what, as if he had been bom 
Attorney Qeneral, and in the end bade me not meddle with the queen's bnsmeta 
but with mine own, and that I was unsworn.'* It is hoped that no member of the Old 
Bailey will be hurt by the foregoing mention of his court. Of late years there has 
been a visible improvement in the conduct of proceedings in that court ; but in 
the days when that good scholar and man, Serjeant Adams, acted as assistant-judge, 
the collisions between the bench and bar were of scandalous frequency and violence. 
The last words spoken by the seijeant in his official character comically illustrate 
the state of affairs during his time. Having concluded a summing up with reference 
to an altercation which had occurred during the trial between himself and certain 
barristers, he ended his remarks by saying — " And so, gentlemen of the jury, there 
wa$ a thindy*' With these memorable and suggestive words ended the last judicial 
address of an excellent judg^. 

VOL. II. P 
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Arden^ who was his leader in the cause, and had made an on- 
usually able speech. Lord Thurlow had the indecency to say, 
'^ Mr. Scott, I am glad to find that you are engaged in the 
cause, for I now stand some chance of knowing something 
about the matter/' To the Chanoelkr's habitual inciriUtr and 
insolence it is allowed that Arden always responded with dig- 
nity and self-command, humiliating his powerful and ungene- 
rous adTcrsary by iuTariable good-breeding. Once, thnmgh 
inadTertence, he showed disrespect to the surly Chancellor, and 
then he instantly gave utterance to a cordial apok^y, which 
Thurlow was not generous enough to accept with ap|nopriate 
courtesy. In the excitement of professional altercation with 
counsel concerning the ages of certain persons concerned in a 
suit, he committed the indecorum of saying aloud, " 111 lay 
you a bottle of wine.'' Erer on the alert to catch his enemy 
tri{qping, Thurlow's eye brightened as his ear caught the care- 
less words ; and in another instant he assumed a look of indig- 
nant disgust* But before the irate judge could speak, Aiden 
exclaimed, '^ My lord, I beg your lordship's pardon ; I really 
forgot where I was." Had Thurlow bowed a grave acceptance 
cl the apdogy, Arden would hare suffered somewhat from the 
misadTcnture ; but unable to keep his abusive tongue quiet, the 
^ Great Bear" growled out, in allusion to the offender's Welsh 
judgeship, " You thought you were in your own court, I pre- 
sume." To the attorneys' cleriu who heard these unmannerly 
words it seemed that the Chancellor had said a brilliant thing. 
The barristers present thought otherwise. 

More laughaUe, but not more courteous, was the same Chan- 
ceUor's speech to a solicitor who had made a series of state- 
ments in a vain endeavour to convince his lordship of a certain 
person*^ death. '^ Really, my lord," at last the solicitor ex- 
olaimetl* goaded into a fury by Thurlow's repeated ejaculations 
of " That's no proof of the man's death ;" " Beally, my lord, it 
is very hard, and it is not right that you wont believe me. I 
saw the man dead in his coflSn. My lord, I teU you he was 
lUY oUcut. and he is dead." " No wonder," retorted Thurlow. 
\i\X\\ a ^uit and a sneer, ^^simce he was your client. Why did 
wuk uv>t tell me that sooner ? It would kill me to have such 
a tVUow as you fur my attorney." That this great lawyer 
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could thus address a respectable gentleman is less astonishing 
when it is remembered that he once horrified a party of aristo- 
cratic visitors at a country house, by replying to a lady who 
pressed him to take some grapes, '' Grapes, madam, grapes ! 
Did not I say a minute ago that I had the gripes I" Once 
this ungentle lawyer was fairly worsted in a verbal conflict by 
an Irish paviour. On crossing the threshold of his Ormond 
Street house one morning, the Chancellor was incensed at see- 
ing a load of paving-stones placed before his door. Singling 
out the tallest of a score of Irish workmen who were repairing 
the thoroughfare, he poured upon him one of those torrents of 
curses with which his most insolent speeches were usually 
preluded, and then told the man to move the stones away 
instantly. " Where shall I take them to, your honour ?" the 
paviour inquired. From the Chancellor another volley of 
blasphemous abuse, ending with, " You lousy scoundrel, take 
them to hell ! — do you hear me r^' " Have a care, your 
honour,'' answered the workman, with quiet drollery, " don't 
you think now that if I took 'em to the other place your 
honour would be less likely to fall over them ?^ 

Thurlow's incivility to the solicitor reminds us of the cruel 
answer given by another great lawyer to a country attorney, 
who, through fussy anxiety for a client's interests, committed a 
grave breach of professional etiquette. Let this attorney be 
called Mr. Smith, and let it be known that Mr. Smith, having 
come up to London firom a secluded district of a remote county, 
was present at a consultation of counsellors learned in the law 
upon his client's cause. At this interview, the leading counsel 
in the cause, the Attorney General of the time, was present and 
delivered his final opinion with characteristic clearness and pre- 
cision. The consultation over, the country attorney retreated 
to the Hummums Hotel, Covent Grarden, and instead of sleep- 
ing over the statements made at the conference, passed a 
wretched and wakeful night, harassed by distressing fears, and 
agitated by a conviction that the Attorney General had over- 
looked the most important point of the case. Early next day, 
Mr. Smith, without appointment, was at the great counsellor's 
chambers, and by vehement importunity, as well as a liberal 
donation to the clerk, succeeded in forcing his way to th^ 

p 2 
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advocate's presence. '^ Well, Mis-ter Smith/' observed the 
Attorney General to his visitor, turning away firom one of his 
devilling juniors, who chanced to be closeted with him at the 
moment of the intrusion, " what may you want to say ? Be 
quick, for I am pressed for time/' Notwithstanding the 
urgency of his engagements, he spoke with a slowness which, 
no less than the suspicious rattle of his voice, indicated the 
fervour of displeasure. " Sir Causticus Witherett, I trust you 
will excuse my troubling you ; but, sir, after our yesterday's 
interview, I went to my hotel, the Hummums, in Covent 
Gurdcn, and I have spent the evening and all night turning 
over my client's case in my mind, and the more I turn the 
matter over in my mind, the more reason I see to fear that 
you have not given one point due consideration." A pause, 
during which Sir Causticus steadily eyed his visitor, who began 
to feel strangely embarrassed under the searching scrutiny ; 
and then — ''State the point, Mis-ter Smith, but be brief." 
Having heard the point stated. Sir Causticus Witherett in- 
quired, " Is that all you wish to say ?" '' All, sir — all," replied 
Mr. Smith; adding nervously, "And I trust you will excuse 
me for troubling you about the matter ; but, sir, I could not 
sleep a wink last night ; all through the night I was turning 
this matter over in my mind." A glimpse of silence. Sir 
Causticus rose and standing over his victim made this final 
speech — "Mis-ter Smith, if you take my advice, given with 
sincere commiseration for your state, you will without delay 
return to the tranquil village in which you habitually reside. 
In the quietude of your accustomed scenes you will have 
leisure to turn this matter over in what you are pleased to call 
your mind. And I am willing to hope that your mind will 
recover its usual serenity. Mr. Smith, I wish you a very 
good morning." By sarcasm, of which this speech affords a 
good example, Sir Causticus Witherett, throughout his march 
upwards to the woolsack, sowed deadly animosities in the breasts 
of men who eventually proved their power to injure him; 
and yet, notwithstanding his reprehensible indifference to the 
feelings of those with whom he comes in collision, he is known 
to be a generous friend, and in private life a most amiable 
companion. 
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Legal biography abounds with ghastly stories that illustrate 
the insensibility with which the hanging judges in past gene- 
rations used to don the black cap jauntily, and smile at the 
wretched beings whom they sentenced to death. Perhaps of 
all such anecdotes the most thoroughly sickening is that which 
describes the conduct of Jeffreys, when, as Recorder of London, 
he passed sentence of death on his old and familiar friend, 
Richard Langhorn, the Catholic barrister — one of the victims 
of the Popish Plot phrensy. It is recorded that Jeflfreys, not 
content with consigning his friend to a traitor's doom, malig- 
nantly reminded him of their former intercourse, and with 
devilish ridicule admonished him to prepare his soul for the 
next world. The authority which gives us this story adds that 
by thus insulting a wretched gentleman and personal associate, 
Jeffireys, instead of rousing the disgust of his auditors, elicited 
their enthusiastic applause. Whose conduct merits the greater 
odium — that of the jester who could thus insult humanity, or 
of the bystanders who had not humanity enough to wince 
under such an exhibition of demoniacal cruelty? Unless the 
case has been overstated against Jefireys, the average English- 
man of Charles II.'s time must have been a far lower creature 
than any cynic has dared to paint him. Perplexing incon- 
sistency of human natiire I — ^that the same generation of 
Englishmen who could tolerate and applaud the Popish Plot 
atrocities, could almost with the same breath danm to eternal 
ignominy the judge who was an ofQcial instrument of those 
and similar atrocities I Having cheered him for his judicial 
energy, they went on to stigmatize him as an enemy of their 
race, and nicknamed his country estate '* Aceldama 1^' 

In a note to a passage in one of the Waverley Novels, Scott 
tells a story of an old Scotch judge, who, as an enthusiastic 
chess-player, was much mortified by the success of an ancient 
friend, who invariably beat him when they tried their powers 
at the beloved game. After a time the humiliated chess-player 
had his day of triumph. His conqueror happened to commit 
murder, and it became the judge's not altogether painfrd duty 
to pass upon him the sentence of the law. Having in due 
form and with suitable solemnity commended his soul to the 
divine mercy^ he, after a brief pause, assumed his ordinary 
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colloquial tone of voice, and nodding humorously to his old 
friend, observed — " And noo, Jammie, I think yell alloo that 
I hae checkmated you for ance/' One would be inclined to 
place this story amongst ghastly fictions, did not good historic 
testimony support even more repulsive accounts of the mode in 
which justice was nominally enforced in Scotland during the 
last century. So late as 1752, the Duke of Argyll, acting as 
Lord Justice General in a circuit Court of Justiciary, presided 
at the memorable trial when a packed jury (eleven of whom 
were Campbells) convicted James Stewart of a murder which 
he manifestly could not have perpetrated — the flagrantly false 
verdict being only an act of hostility against the Stewarts, 
with whom the Campbells were then in active feud. On being 
taunted with the disgrace which this foul deed had brought on 
his whole clan, an aged Campbell coolly answered — '^ Heck, ye 
say richt. The puir lad was guiltless. That's the very thing. 
Anybody can get a man hanget that's guilty, but it is only 
Callumore can hang a man wha's no guilty ava.'' 

A story of less historical certainty is told of the manner in 
which the ofiences of persons in authority were punished at 
an earlier period in North Britain. From time inunemorial 
custom has ordained in Scotland that judges on circuit, when 
they have occasion to enter a royal burgh, are to be met as 
they approach the town, and invited within the walls. Aber- 
deen, however, is an exception to this rule. She alone of all 
the royal burghs of Scotland declines to welcome thus cor- 
dially the representatives of the sovereign ; and the story, which 
accounts for her churlishness, tells that centuries since, when 
she complied with the universal custom, her lord provost, 
chancing to ofiend the grand justiciar by some trivial solecism, 
was forthwith condemned without trial, and executed without 
reference to written or unwritten law. At the grand justiciar's 
bidding, his body-guard seized the mayor, and strung him up 
to the nearest tree. The dignity of insulted justice having 
thus asserted itself, the grand justiciar entered Aberdeen, where 
the citizens, not knowing the exact limits of his suspensory 
power, received him with enthusiastic cordiality; but subse- 
quently the authorities of the city, after much anxious delibera- 
tum^ decided thftt no -future mayor of Aberdeen should conform 
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to a usage which had been productive of such unpleasant con- 
sequences. 

Horrible are the flippant tales told about the ''hanging 
judges'' of the days, not far distant, when women were judicially 
murdered for ofiences that would not now-a-days get them six 
months' imprisonment, and when sentence of death was recorded 
against children for misdeeds that would have been amply 
punished by a single application of a birch-rod. And of aU 
these bloodthirsty wearers of the ermine, no one, since the 
opening of the eighteenth century, has fared worse than Sir 
Francis Page — ^the virulence of whose tongue and the cruelty 
of whose nature were marks for successive satirists. In one of 
his Imitations of Horace, Pope says — 

" Slander or poison dread from Delia's rage, 
Hard words or hanging, if yoor judge be Page.** 

In the same spirit the poet penned the lines of the " Dunciad" — 

'* Morality, by her (aLse guardians drawn, 
Chicane in furs, and Casuistry in lawn, 
Gasps, as they straighten at each end the cord, 
And dies, when Dulness gives her — the Sword.*' 

Powerless to feign insensibility to the blow, Sir Francis openly 
fitted this black cap to his dishonoured head by sending his 
clerk to expostulate with the poet. The ill-chosen ambassador 
performed his mission by showing that, in Sir Francis's opinion, 
the whole passage would be sheer nonsense, unless '' Page" 
were inserted in the vacant place. Johnson and Savage took 
vengeance on the judge for the judicial misconduct which 
branded the latter poet a murderer ; and Fielding, in '^ Tom 
Jones," illustrating by a current story the offensive levity of the 
judge's demeanour at capital trials, makes him thus retort on a 
horse-stealer : ^^ Ay ! thou art a lucky fellow ; I have travelled 
the circuit these forty years, and never found a horse in my life ; 
but 111 tell thee what, friend, thou wast more lucky than thou 
didst know of; for thou didst not only find a horse, but a halter 
too, I promise thee." This scandal to his professional order 
was permitted to insult the humane sentiments of the nation 
for a long period. Bom in 1661, he died in 1741, whilst he 
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was still occupying a judicial place ; and it is said of liim^ that 
in his last year he pointed the ignominious story of his ex- 
istence by a speech that soon ran the round of the courts. In 
answer to an inquiry for his healthy the octogenarian judge 
observed, " My dear sir — ^you see how it fares with me ; I just 
manage to keep hanging on, hanging on," This story is ordi- 
narily told as though the old man did not see the unfavourable 
significance of his words ; but it is probable that he uttered them 
wittingly and with a sneer — ^in the cynicism and shamelessness 
of old age. 

A man of finer stuff and of various merits, but still famous 
as a ^' hanging judge/' was Sir Francis BuUer, who also made 
himself odious to the gentler sex by maintaining that husbands 
might flog their wives,* if the chastisement were administered 
with a stick not thicker than the operator's thumb. But the 
severity to criminals, which gave him a place amongst hanging 
judges, was not a consequence of natural cruelty. Inability to 
devise a satisfactory system of secondary punishments, and a 
genuine conviction that ninety-nine out of every hundred cul- 
prits were incorrigible, caused him to maintain that the gallows- 
tree was the most efficacious as well as the cheapest instrument 
that could be invented for protecting society against malefactors. 
Another of his stem dicta was, that previous good character 
was a reason for increasing rather than a reason for lessening 
a culprit's punishment ; " For," he argued, " the longer a pri- 

* "The other nDgaarded sajing, vhich etcaped from him uipremeditatedly, 
excited general animadversion — namely, that a husband had a right to chastise his 
wife with a stick no thicker than his thumb. The subject offered too fair an oppor- 
tunity to the caricaturists not to be eagerly grasped at. His portrait as Judge 
Thumb speedily adorned the print-shops, and the women enjoyed a hearty laugh at 
the expense of this ungallant champion of club law. A similar ungaliant doctrine 
had been mooted in the preceding century by Dr. Marmaduke CoghiU, judge of the 
PrerogatiTe Court for Ireland, with still more detriment to himself. Having been 
called upon to decide the grounds of a divorce sued for by a wife against her husband, 
who had given her a good beating, the venerable civilian delivered an opinion that 
with such a switch as the one he held in his hand, moderate chastisement was within 
the husband's matrimonial privilege. This legal maxim occasioned so much offenoe 
or alarm to a lady to whom the doctor had been for some time paying his addretsea 
with a fair prospect of success, that she peremptorily dismissed the asserter of so 
ungallant a doctrine. Dr. Coghill, as may be guessed from his opinions, died 
unmarried." — Lives of Twelve Eminent Judges of the Last and Present Century, 
3/ William C. Townsend, Esq., M.A.| Kecorder of Macclesfield, 
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soner has enjoyed the good opinion of the worlds the less are 
the excuses for his misdeed^ and the more injurious is his con- 
duct to public morality/' 

In contrast to these odious stories of hanging judges are 
some anecdotes of great men who abhorred the atrocities of 
our penal system, long before the worst of them were swept 
away by reform. Lord Mansfield has never been credited with 
lively sensibilities, but his humanity was so shocked by the bare 
thought of killing a man for committing a trifling theft, that 
he on one occasion ordered a jury to find that a stolen trinket 
was of less value than forty shillings — ^in order that the thief 
might escape the capital sentence. The prosecutor, a dealer in 
jewellery, was so mortified by the judge's leniency, that he 
exclaimed, " What, my lord, my gold trinket not worth forty 
shillings ? Why, the fashion alone cost me twice the money !'* 
Removing his glance firom the vindictive tradesman. Lord 
Mansfield turned towards the jury, and said, with solemn 
gravity, '' As we stand in need of God's mercy, gentlemen, let 
us not hang a man for fashion's sake." 

Tenderness of heart was even less noticeable in Kenyon 
than in Murray; but Lord Mansfield's successor was at least 
on one occasion stirred by a pathetic consequence of the bloody 
law against persons found guilty of trivial theft. On the Home 
Circuit, having passed sentence of death on a poor woman who 
had stolen property to the value of forty shillings in a dwelling- 
house. Lord Kenyon saw the prisoner drop lifeless in the dock, 
just as he ceased to speak. Instantly the Chief Justice sprang 
to his feet, and screamed in a shrill tone, ^^I don't mean to 

hang you — do you hear ? — don't you hear ? Grood 1 will 

nobody tell her that I don't mean to hang her ?" 

One of the humorous aspects of a repulsive subject is 
seen in the curiosity and fastidiousness of prisoners on trial 
for capital offences with regard to the professional status of 
the judges who try them. A sheep-stealer of the old bloody 
days liked that sentence should be passed upon him by a 
Chief Justice; and in our own time murderers awaiting 
execution sometimes grumble at the unfairness of their trials 
because they have been tried by judges of inferior degree. 
Lord Campbell mentions the case of a serjeant, who, whilst 
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acting aa Cliief Justice Abbott's deputy on the Oxford 
circuity was reminded that he was ^' merely a temporary'' by 
the prisoner in the dock. Being asked in the usual way if he 
had aught to say why sentence of death should not be passed 
upon him^ the prisoner answered-^'' YtB ; I have been tried 
before a journeyman judge. ^^ 
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CHAPTER LXV. 

HUMOROUS STORIES. 

ALIKE commendable for its subtlety and inoffensive bamour 
was tbe pleasantry witb wbich young Philip Yorke (after- 
wards Lord Hardwieke) answered Sir Lyttleton Powys's banter 
on the Western Circuit. An amiable and upright^ but fiir 
from brilliant judge. Sir Lyttleton had a few pet phrases — 
amongst them " I humbly conceive'' and " Look, do you see*'— 
which he sprinkled over his judgments and colloquial talk with 
ridiculous profuseness. Surprised at Yorke's sudden rise into 
lucrative practice, this most gentlemanlike worthy was pleased 
to account for the unusual success by maintaining that young 
Mr. Yorke must have written a law-book which had brought 
him early into favour with the inferior branch of the profession. 
*' Mr. Yorke/' said the venerable justice, whilst the barristers 
were sitting over their wine at a '^ judges' dinner," " I cannot 
well account for your having so much business, considering 
how short a time you have been at the bar : I humbly conceive 
you must have published something ; for look you, do you see, 
there is scarcely a cause in court but you are employed in it 
on one side or the other. I should therefore be glad to know, 
Mr. Yorke, do you see, whether this be the case." PlayfuDy 
denying that he possessed any celebrity as a writer on legal 
matters, Yorke, with an assumption of candour, admitted that 
he had some thoughts of lightening the labours of law-students 
by turning Coke upon Littleton into verse. Indeed, he con- 
fessed that he had already begun the work of versification. 
Not seeing the nature of the reply, Sir Lyttleton Powys treated 
the droll fancy as a serious project, and insisted that the author 
should give a specimen of the style of his contemplated work. 
Whereupon the young barrister — ^not pausing to remind a 
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company of lawyers of the words of the original : '' Tenant in 
fise simple is he which hath lands or tenements to hold to him 
and his heirs for ever'' — ^recited the lines — 

*<He that holdeth his lands in fee 

Keed neither to quake nor to quiver, 
IktuMy conceive : /or look, do you $ee 
Thej are his and his heirs* for erer." 

The mimicry of voice being not less perfect than the verbal 
imitation, Yorkers hearers were convulsed with laughter, but 
so unconscious was Sir Lyttleton of the ridicule which he 
had incurred, that on subsequently encountering Ydrke in 
London, he asked how " that translation of Coke upon Little- 
ton was getting on/' Sir Lyttleton died in 1732, and exactly 
ten years afterwards appeared the first edition of " The Reports 
of Sir Edward Coke, Knt., in Verse,'' of which the following 
may be taken as a sample : — 

"AcnoHB roB 8i.An>EB. 

12. CromweU. — ^The law which doth a pain enact. 
For slander of a peer's a general act. 

14. Ouiler. — For scandlons articles to tie 
To good beha^'oar, action will not lie. 

• • • • 

16. Byrehley.—ThAi he's cormpt, will action bear, 
Discoursing of the place of an ofiioer. 

iShfdUey.^Jnstice of peace, if any saith 
That he hides felons, a good action li^th. 

16. Snag, — If a person sajs he kill'd my wile^ 
No action lies, if she be yet aliye. 

Davis. — ^For slander action will not lie. 
Unless some temporal loss incnr thereby. 

• • • • 

BiUridge,—VloTdM a^jectiye will action bear. 
If slander in the subsequent appear. 

20. Barham, — ^Where words will yield a milder sense 
An innuendo shall not make tii' ofienoe.'* 

It is likely enough that PhiUp Yorke's droll proposal to versify 
'' Coke on Littleton," and the laughter occasioned by his four 
imprompta lines, set the versifier to work upon the reports. 
. Had Yorke's project been carried out, lawyers would have a 
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large supply of that comic but sound literature of which Sir 
James Burrow's Reports contain a specimen in the following 
poetical version of Chief Justice Pratt's memorable decision 
with regard to a woman of English birth^ who was the widow 
of a foreigner : — 

" A woman baviiig Mttlement 
Married a man with none, 
The qaestion was, he being dead, 
If what she had was gone. 

" Qnoth Sir John Pratt, < The settlement 
Suspended did remain, 
Living the husband ; bat him dead 
It doth revive again.' 

{Chorru of Puisne Judges.) 

** Living the husband ; but him dead, 
It doth revive again.*' 

Chief Justice Pratt's decision on this point having been 
reversed by his successor^ Chief Justice Ryder's judgment was 
thus reported : — 

" A woman having a settlement, 
Married a man with none ; 
He flies and leaves her destitute ; 
What then is to be done ? 

" Qnoth Ryder, the Chief Justice, 
' In spite of Sir John Pratt^ 
Youll send her to the parish 
In which she was a brat. 

** ^ SuspensUmof a settlemeiU 
Is not to be maintained ; 
That which she had by birth subsists 
Until another's gained.' 

(Chorus ofJhUsne Judges,) 

" That which she had by birth subsists 
Until another's gained." 

Had these judgments been delivered as comically as they 
were reported, the hearers in Westminster Hall would have 
evinced their satisfietction in applause not less cordial than that 
which Lord Eldon in his later days used to draw from ad- 
miring listeners by recounting the particulars of the great 
'' apple-pie case/' in which he first displayed his judicial 
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fiBcalties. In the early months of his married life, whilst play- 
ing the part of an Oxford don, he was required to decide in an 
important action brought by two under-graduates against the 
cook of University College. The plaintiffs declared that the 
cook had " sent to their rooms an apple-pie that could not be 
eaten" The defendant pleaded that he had a remarkably fine 
fillet of veal in the kitchen. Having set aside this plea on 
grounds obvious to the legal mind, and not otherwise than 
manifest to unlearned laymen, Mr. John Scott ordered the 
apple-pie to be brought in court ; but the messenger despatched 
to do the judge's bidding, returned with the astoimding intel- 
ligence that during the progress of the litigation a party of 
under-graduates had actually devoured the pie — ^fruit and crust. 
Nothing but the pan was left. Judgment : — ^^ The charge here 
is, that the cook has sent up an apple-pie that cannot be eaten. 
Now that cannot be said to have been uneatable which has 
been eaten ; and as this apple-pie has been eaten, it was eatable. 
Let the cook be absolved.'^ 

But of all the judicial decisions on record, none was de- 
livered with more comical effect than Lord Loughborough's 
decision not to hear a cause brought on a wager about a point 
in the game of '^ Hazard/' A constant frequenter of Brookes's 
and White's, Lord Loughborough was well known by men of 
fashion to be fairly versed in the mysteries of gambling, though 
no evidence has ever been found in support of the chai^ that 
he was an habitual dicer. That he ever lost much by play is 
improbable ; but the scandal-mongers of Westminster had some 
plausible reasons for laughing at the virtuous indignation of 
the spotless Alexander Wedderbum, who, whilst sitting at 
Nisi Prius, exclaimed, '^ Do not swear the jury in this cause, 
but let it be struck out of the paper. I will not try it. The 
administration of justice is insulted by the proposal that I 
should try it. To my astonishment I find that Hie action is 
brought on a wager as to the mode of playing an illegal, dis- 
reputable, and mischievous game called ' Hazard ;' whether, 
allowing seven to be the main, and eleven to be a nick to seven, 
there are more ways than six of nicking seven on the dice? 
Courts of justice are constituted to try rights and to redress 
iiijuries^ not to solve the problems of the gamesters. The 
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gentlemen of the jury and I may have heard of ' Hazard' as 
a mode of dicing by which sharpers live, and young men of 
family and fortune are ruined ; but what do any of us know of 
' seven being the main/ or ^ eleven being the nick to seven V 
Do we come here to be instructed in this lore^ and are the un- 
usual crowds (drawn hither^ I suppose^ by the novelty of the 
expected entert^ment) to take a lesson with us in these un- 
holy mysteries^ which they are to practise in the evening in 
the low gaming-houses in St. James's Street^ pithily called by 
a name which should inspire a salutary terror of entering them? 
Again^ I say^ let the cause be struck out of the paper. Move 
the courts if you please, that it may be restored^ and if my 
brethren think that I do wrong in the course I now take^ I 
hope that one of them will officiate for me here^ and save me 
from the degradation of trying ' whether there be more than 
six ways of nicking seven on the dice^ allowing seven to be the 
main and eleven to be a nick to seven' — a question^ after all, 
admitting of no doubt, and capable of mathematical demonstra- 
tion.'' 

To realize the full effect of this harangue the reader must 
recall the peculiarities of Wedderbum's nervous utterance. A 
poor conversationalist, he was so incapable of responding to the 
smart repartees of the wits, that Samuel Johnson petulantly asked 
Foote, " What can that barrister mean by coming among us? He 
is not only dull himself, but the cause of dulness in others ;" but 
he was a fluent, impetuous, incisive speaker whenever he was 
permitted to speak without interruption. Devoid of fancy, but 
overflowing with spite, he poured forth his malignant sentences 
with a sharp, precise, hissing accentuation that gave a fine 
edge to each well-chosen word, and drove it home to the ad- 
versary's most sensitive point. On the bench he declined to 
adopt the colloquial tone usual with judges transacting ordi- 
nary business, but retained the preciseness and venomous acri- 
mony of the eloquence which had made him dreaded at the 
bar. 

With equal fervour Lord Kenyon inveighed against the per- 
nicious usage of gambling, urging that the hells of St. James's 
should be indicted as common nuisances. The " legal monk," 
as Lord Carlisle stigmatized him, for his violent denunciations 
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of an amufiement countenanced by women of the highest fashion^ 
even went so £Eur as to exclaim — " K any such prosecutions are 
furly brought before me^ and the guilty parties are convicted^ 
whatever may be their rank or station in the country^ though 
they may be the first ladies in the land^ they shall certainly 
exhibit themselves in the pillory/^ 

The same considerations which decided Lord Loughborough 
not to try an action brought by a wager concerning chicken- 
hazard^ made Lord Ellenborough decline to hear a cause where 
the plaintiff sought to recover money wagered on a cock-fight. 
''There^is likewise/' said Lord Ellenborough^ '^ another prin- 
ciple on which I think an action on such wagers cannot be 
miaintained. They tend to the degradation of courts of justice. 
It is impossible to be engaged in ludicrous inquiries of this sort 
consistently with that dignity which it is essential to the public 
welfare that a court of justice should always preserve. I will 
not try the plaintiff's right to recover the four guineas^ which 
might involve questions on the weight of the cocks and the con- 
struction of their steel spurs.'' 

It has already been remarked that in all ages the wits of 
Westminster Hall have delighted in puns ; and it may be here 
added^ with the exception of some twenty happy verbal fireaks, 
the pirns of lawyers have not been remarkable for their excel- 
lence. I/Estrange records that when a stone was hurled by 
a convict firom the dock at Charles I.'s Chief Justice Richard- 
son^ and passed just over the head of the judge, who happened 
to be sitting at ease and lolling on his elbow, the learned man 
smiled, and observed to those who congratulated him on his 
escape, '^ You see now, if I had been an upright ju^e I had 
been shdne." Under George III. Joseph Jekyll* was at the 
same time the brightest wit and most shameless punster of 
Westminster Hall ; and such pride did he take in his reputation 
as a punster, that after the fashion of the wits of an earlier 
period he was oft;en at considerable pains to give a pun a well- 

* One of Jekyirs best displajs of brilliant impadenoo was perpetrated on a Welsh 
judge, wbo was alike notorious for his greed of office and his want of personal clean- 
liness. " My dear sir/* Jekjll observed in his most amiable manner, to this most 
muoniable personage, " joa have asked the minister for almost eyerjthing ehw, whj 
^^i jva a^ him for a piece of soap and a nail-brush ?** 
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wrought epigrammatic setting. Bored with the long-winded 
speech of a prosy serjeant, he wrote on a slip of paper, which 
was in due course passed along the barristers' benches in the 
court where he was sitting — 

" The Serjeants are a gratefiil race, 
Their dress and language show it ; 
Their purple garments come from Tyre^ 
Their arguments go to it." 

When Garrow by a more skilful than successful cross-examina- 
tion was endeavouring to lure a witness (an unmarried lady of 
advanced years) into an acknowledgment that payment of cer- 
tain money in dispute had been tendered, Jekyll threw him this 
couplet — 

'' Garrow, forbear ; that tough old jade 
Will never prove a tender maid.** 

So also, when Lord Eldon and Sir Arthur Pigott each made a 
stand in court for his favourite pronunciation of the word 
" lien /' Lord Eldon calling the word lion and Sir Arthur 
maintaining that it was to be pronounced like lean, Jekyll, with 
an allusion to the parsimonious arrangements of the Chancellor's 
kitchen, perpetrated the following y<ft< cT esprit — 

" Sir Arthur, Sir Arthur, why what do jrou mean 
Bj sajing the Chancellor's lion is lean f 
D'ye think that his kitchen's so bad as all that, 
That nothing within it can ever get fat ?" 

By this diflTcrence concerning the pronunciation of a word the 
present writer is reminded of an amicable contest that occurred 
in Westminster Hall between Lord Campbell and a Q.C. who 
is still in the front rank of court-advocates. In an action 
brought to recover for damages done to a carriage, the learned 
counsel repeatedly called the vehicle in question a broug-ham, 
pronouncing both syllables of the word brougham. Whereupon 
Lord Campbell with considerable pomposity observed, " Broom 
is the more usual pronunciation ; a carriage of the kind you 
mean is generally and not incorrectly called a broom — that pro- 
nunciation is open to no grave objection, and it has the great 
advantage of saving the time consumed by uttering an extra 
syllable/' Half an hour later in the same trial Lord Camp- 
bell, alluding to a decision given in a similar action, said, '^ Li 

VOL. II. Q 
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that case the carriage which had sustained injury was an omnu 

bu» " '^ Pardon me, my lord/' interposed the Queen's 

Counsel, with such promptitude that his lordship was startled 
into silence, '^ a carriage of the kind to which you draw atten- 
tion is usually termed a ' buss / that pronunciation is open to 
no grave objection, and it has the great advantage of saving 
the time consumed by uttering two extra syllables/' The in- 
terruption was followed by a roar of laughter, in which Lord 
CampbeU joined more heartily than any one else. 

One of Jekyll's happy sayings was spoken at Exeter, when 
he defended several needlemen who were charged with raising 
a riot for the purpose of forcing the master-tailors to give 
higher wages. Whilst he was examining a witness as to the 
number of tailors present at the alleged riot. Lord Eldon — ^then 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas — reminded him that three 
persons can make that which the law regards as a riot ; where- 
upon the witty advocate answered, " Yes, my lord. Hale and 
Hawkins lay down the law as your lordship states it, and I 
rely on their authority; for if there must be three men to 
make a riot, the rioters being tailors, there must be nine times 
three present, and unless the prosecutor makes out that there 
were twenty-seven joining in this breach of the peace, my 
clients are entitled to an acquittal." On Lord Eldon in- 
quiring whether he relied on common-law or statute-law, the 
counsel for the defence answered finnly, '' My lord, I rely on 
a well-known maxim, as old as Magna Charta, Nine Tailors 
make a Man/^ Finding themselves unable to reward a lawyer 
for so excellent a jest with an adverse verdict, the jury acquitted 
the prisoners. Towards the close of his career Eldon made a 
still better jest than this of Jekyll's concerning tailors. In 
1829, when Lyndhurst was occupying the woolsack for the first 
time, and Eldon was longing to recover the seals, the latter 
presented a petition from the Tailors' Company at Glasgow 
against Catholic Relief. '^ What !" asked Lord Lyndhurst 
firom the woolsack, in a low voice, '^ do the tailors trouble 
themselves about such measures?** Whereto, with unaccus- 
tomed quickness, the old Tory of the Tories retorted, '' No won- 
der ; you can't suppose that tailors like turncoats/* 

As specimens of a kind of pleasantry becoming more scarce 
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every year, some of Sir George Rose's court witticisms are ex- 
cellent. When Mr. Beames^ the reporter^ defended himself 
against the friction of passing barristers by a wooden bar, the 
flimsiness of which was pointed out to Sir George (then Mr. 
Rose), the wit answered — 

" Yei, — the partition is certainly thin — 
Tet thick enough, tmly, the Beamea within.'* 

The same originator of happy sayings pointed to Eldon's 
characteristic weakness in the lines — 

" Mr. Leach made a speech, 

Pithy, clear, and strong; 
Mr. Hart, on the other part, 

Was prosy, dull, and long; 
Mr. Parker made that darker 

Which was dark enough without ; 
Mr. Bell spoke so well, 

That the Chancellor said— 'I douht.' ** 

Far from being offended by this allusion to his notorious mental 
infirmity^ Lord Eldon^ shortly after the verses had floated into 
circulation, concluded one of his decisions by saying, with a 
significant smile, '' And here the Chancellor does not doubt.** 

Not less remarkable for precipitancy than Eldon for pro- 
crastination, Sir John Leach, Yice-Chancellor, was said to 
have done more mischief by excessive haste in a single term 
than Eldon in his whole life wrought through extreme caution. 
The holders of this opinion delighted to repeat the poor and 
not perspicuous lines — 

" In equitj*8 high court there are' 
Two sad extremes, 'tis clear ; 
EzcessiTe slowness strikes us there, 
Excessive quickness here. 

"Their source, *twixt good and evil, hringi 
A di£Bcult/ nice ; 
The first from Eldon's virtue springs, 
The latter from his vice.*' 

It is needless to remark that this attempt to gloss the Chan- 
cellor's shortcomings is an illustration of the readiness with 
which censors apologize for the misdeeds of eminently fortunate 
offenders. Whikt Eldon's procrastination and Leach's haste 

q2 
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were thus put in contrast^ an epigram also placed the Chan- 
cellor's frailty in comparison with the tedious prolixity of the 
Master of the Rolls — 

" To cause delaj in Lincoln's Inn 
Two diff'rent methods tend : 
His lordship's judgments ne'er begin, 
His honour's neyer end/' 

A mirth-loving judge, Justice Powell, could he as thoroughly 
humorous in private life as he was fearless and just upon the 
bench. Swift describes him as a surpassingly merry old gen- 
tleman, laughing heartily at all comic things, and at his own 
droll stories more than aught eke. In court he could not 
always refrain from jocularity. For instance, when he tried 
Jane Wenham for witchcraft, and she assured him that she 
could fly, his eye twinkled as he answered, ^' Well, then, you 
may; there is no law against flying/' When Fowler, Bishop 
of Gloucester — a thorough believer in what is now-a-days 
called spiritualism — ^was persecuting his acquaintance with 
silly stories about ghosts, Powell gave him a telling reproof 
fi3r his credidity by describing a horrible apparition which was 
represented as having disturbed the narrator's rest on the pre- 
vious night. At the hour of midnight, as the clocks were 
striking twelve, the judge was roused from his first slumber by 
a hideous sound. Starting up, he saw at the foot of his uncom- 
panioned bed a figure — dark, gloomy, terrible, holding before 
its grim and repulsive visage a lamp that shed an uncertain 
light. " May Heaven have mercy on us !" tremulously ejacu- 
lated the bishop at this point of the story. The judge con- 
tinued his story : " Be calm, my lord bishop ; be calm. The 
awful part of this mysterious interview has still to be told. 
Nerving myself to fashion the words of inquiry, I addressed 
the nocturnal visitor thus — 'Strange being, why hast thou 
come at this still hour to perturb a sinftil mortal V- You un- 
derstand, my lord, I said this in hollow tones — in what I may 
almost term a sepulchral voice.'' ''Ay — ay," responded the 
bishop, with intense excitement ; " go on — I implore you to go 
on. What did it answer?" "It answered in a voice not 
greatly difiPerent from the voice of a human creature — ' Please, 
wx^ I am the watchman on beat, and your street-door is open/ 
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Readers will remember the use which Barham has made of 
this story in the Ingoldsby Legends. 

As a Justice of the King^s Bench, Powell had in Chief 
Justice Holt an associate * who could not only appreciate the 
wit of others, but could himself say smart things. When Lacy, 
the fanatic, forced his way into Holt's house in Bedford Row, 
the Chief Justice was equal to the occasion. " I come to you,'* 
exclaimed Lacy, " a prophet from the Lord God, who has sent 
me to thee, and would have thee grant a nolle prosequi for 
John Atkins, his servant, whom thou hast sent to prison.'* 
Whereto the judge answered, with proper emphasis, " Thou 
art a false prophet and a lying knave. If the Lord God had 
sent thee, it would have been to the Attorney General, for the 
Lord God knows that it belongcth not to the Chief Justice to 
grant a nolle prosequi; but I, as Chief Justice, can grant a 
warrant to commit thee to keep John Atkins company.'' Where- 
upon the false prophet, sharing the fate of many a true one, 
was forthwith clapped in prison. 

Now that so much has been said of ThurloVs birutal sar- 
casms, justice demands for his memory an acknowledgment 
that he possessed a vein of genuine humour that could make 
itself felt without wounding. In his undergraduate days at 
Cambridge he is said to have worried the tutors of Caius with 
a series of disorderly pranks and impudent escapades, but on 
one occasion he imquestionably displayed at the university the 
quick wit that in after life rescued him from many an em- 
barrassing position. '' Sir," observed a tutor,* giving the un- 

* Like Powell, Holt was the osefol opponent of saperatition, and in trials for 
witchcraft inTariabljr directed the jury to acquit, and invariably covered the prose- 
cutors with ridicule. Moreover, by putting in the pillory the foolish knave Hathaway, 
who had feigned to be bewitched in order that he might secure the death of a 
wretched old woman, the Chief Justice made parochial busy-bodies less ready to 
trump up prosecutions against aged village crones. 

f To this tutor — Dean of Caius in Thurlow's undergraduate days — the churlish 
chancellor gave a valuable piece of Church preferment, in generous if not grateful 
acknowledgment of the fearlessness with which the said dean used to reprimand him, 
at a time when all the other dons of the college were afraid to draw upon them- 
selves the malicious sauciness of his froward tongue. Of Talbot — one of his school- 
masters — Thurlow was also accustomed to speak with affectionate regard ; but for 
Brett — master of a school in which Baron Alderson was educated — he preserved 
feelings of bitter animosity, long after he had achieved eminence. When Attorney 
General, Thoriow abstained from returning the bow of Mr. Brett, who encountered 
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ruly undergraduate a look of disapproval^ '' I never come to the 
window without seeing you idling in the court/' " Sir/' re- 
plied young Thurlow, imitating the don's tone, " I never come 
into the court without seeing you idling at the window/' Years 
later, when he had become a great man, and John Scott was 
paying him assiduous court, Thurlow said, in ridicule of the 
mechanical awkwardness of many successful equity draughts- 
men, '' Jack Scott, don't you think we could invent a machine 
to draw bills and answers in Chancery?" Having laughed 
at the suggestion when it was made, Scott put away the droll 
thought in his memory ; and when he had risen to be Attorney 
General reminded Lord Thurlow of it under rather awkward 
circumstances. Macnamara, the conveyancer, being concerned 
as one of the principals in a Chancery suit, Lord Thurlow 
advised him to submit the answer to the bill filed against him 
to the Attorney General. In due course the answer came 
under Scott's notice, when he found it so wretchedly drawn, 
that he advised Macnamara to have another answer drawn by 
some one who understood pleading. On the same day he was 
engaged at the bar of the House of Lords, when Lord Thurlow 
came to him, and said, " So I understand you don't think my 
friend Mac's answer will do ?" " Do !" Scott replied, con- 
temptuously. '^ My Lord, it wont do at all ! it must have 
been drawn by that wooden machine which you once told me 
might be invented to draw bills and answers." " Thaf s very 
unlucky," answered Thurlow, " and impudent too, if you had 
known — that I drew the answer myself.^' The ex-Chancellor, 
however, maintained his good humour, although he must have 
winced as the most amiable pleasantry that ever passed his lips 
was thus turned against him. 

Lord Lyndhurst used to maintain that it was one of the chief 
duties of a judge to render it disagreeable to counsel to talk 
nonsense ; and in so saying, the Chancellor asserted a principle 
which may serve as an apology for many of the cruel sarcasms 
aimed at barristers struggling for subsistence by lawyers placed 
beyond the reach of penury. Jeffreys in his milder moments 

bim in a Norwich bookseller's shop. The schoolmaster obserred — " Sir, soreljyoa 
have not forgotten me.*' Whereto the old pupil frankly replied — " I am not bound 
to MooQect eToiy sooondrel who chooses to reooUect me.** 
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no doubt salved his conscience with the same doctrine, when 
he remembered his truculent abusiveness to eminent counsel, 
and recalled how, after elating him with a compliment, he 
struck down the rising junior with '' Lord, sir ! you must be 
cackling too. We told you, Mr. Bradbury, your objection was 
very ingenious; that must not make you troublesome; you 
cannot lay an c^g, but you must be cackling over it.'' Doubt- 
less, also, he felt it one of the chief duties of a judge to restrain 
attorneys from talking nonsense when — on hearing that the 
solicitor bom whom he received his first brief had boastfully 
remarked, in allusion to past services, " My Lord Chancellor ! 
I made him" — he exclaimed, " Well, then, I'll lay my maker by 
the heels," and forthwith committed his former client and patron 
to the Fleet prison. However much the reader may feel inclined 
to question the truthfulness of the popular portraits of Jeffreys ; 
however much he may assign to party rage when he endeavours 
to separate the actual badness of the man from the exaggerations 
of his political enemies ; and however much he may regard the 
judge's violent speeches as indications of the prevailing tone of 
the bar and of society, rather than of the speaker's individual 
peculiarities of temper — he still feels a genuine delight whenever 
apocryphal biography represents the bloody Chief Justice as 
worsted in a wordy conflict which he had provoked by 
overbearing speech. If he actually, as he is said to have 
done, interrupted the venerable Majmard by saying, ''You 
have lost your knowledge of law ; your memory, I tell you, is 
failing through old age," how must every hearer of the speech 
have exulted when Maynard quietly answered, " Yes, Sir George, 
I have forgotten more law than you ever learned ; but allow me 
to say, I have not forgotten much." 

On the other hand it should be remembered that Maynard 
was a man eminently qualified to sow violent animosities, and that 
he was a perpetual thorn in the flesh of the political barristers, 
whose principles he abhorred. A subtle and tricky man he 
was constantly misleading judges by citing fictitious autho- 
rities, and then smiling at their professional ignorance when 
they had swallowed his audacious fabrications. Moreover, the 
manner of his speech was sometimes as offensive as its sub- 
stance was dishonest. Strafford spoke a bitter criticism not 
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only with regard to Maynard and Glyn, but with regard to 
the prevailing tone of the bar, when describing the conduct of 
the advocates who managed his prosecution he said : " Glynne 
and Maynard used me like advocates, but Palmer and White- 
lock like gentlemen ; and yet the latter left out nothing against 
me lliat was material to be urged against me/' As a Devon- 
shire man* Maynard is one of the many cases which may 
be cited against the smart saying of Serjeant Davy, who 
used to observe : '^ The further I journey towards the West 
the more convinced I am that the wise men come from 
the East/' But shrewd, observant, liberal though he was in 
most respects, he was on one matter so far behind the spirit of 
the age that, blinded and ruled by an unwise sentiment, he 
gave his parliamentary support to an abortive measure " to 
prevent further building in London and the neighbourhood/' 
In support of this measure he observed, " This building is the 
ruin of the gentry and ruin of religion, as leaving many good 
people without churches to go to. This enlarging of London 
makes it filled with lacqueys and pages. In St. Giles's parish 
scarce the fifth part come to church, and we shall have no 
religion at last." 

* Devonshire and Coipwall have long been known as nurseries of great lawyers, 
bat in Serjeant Dayy*8 behalf it may be urged that East Anglia is no less proverbial 
for the number of its illustrious advocates and judges. Speaking of Devonshire, 
Fuller sajs — "This county seems innated with a genius to study law, none in 
England (Norfolk alone excepted) affording so many legal men. Cornwall, indeed, 
hath a familie, but Devonshire makes a feast of such, who by the practice thereof 
have raised g^at estates.'' Sir Vicary Oibbs, the son of an Exeter apothecary, 
and Sir William Follett, whose extraction was even more humble, are amongst the 
several recent cases by which the ancient reputation of Devonshire has been main- 
tained in these later years. Apocryphal biography says of Vicary Gibbs — " During 
the three years of his pupilage, he carefully abstained from all clubs, either of a 
literary or social character, was a stranger to the West End and the parks, and in 
general emerged from his chamber only twice in the day to eat in haste and alone 
his half-commons of veal, and then earth himself again in the midst of precedents 
and reports." Half-rations of veal I Poor diet this for a young man who was edu- 
cated at Eton I Of course the statement is to be classed amongst those romantic 
exaggerations which abound in biographic literature, rendering much of it well-nigh 
valueless. Vicary Gibbs would never have risen in his profession if this had been 
his customary mode of life in his student days. Intellect and perseverance, acting 
in coig unction with such beef-steaks and bitter beer as can be purchased at the 
Cock or Cheshire Cheese, may do great things ; but intellect cannot persevere, and, 
therefore, may as well cease to be ambitious, when it is sustained by no better fare 
than half-rations of veal 1 1 1 
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Whilst justice has suffered something in respect of dignity 
from the overbearing temper of judges to counsel, from colli- 
sions of the bench with the bar, and from the mutual hostility of 
rival advocates, she has at times sustained even greater injury 
from the jealousies and altercations of judges. Too often 
wearers of the ermine, sitting on the same bench nominally for 
the purpose of assisting each other, have roused the laughter 
of the bar, and the indignation of suitors, by their petty 
squabbles. " It now comes to my turn,'' an Irish judge ob- 
served, when it devolved on him to support the decision of one 
or the other of two learned coadjutors, who had stated with 
more fervour than courtesy altogether irreconcilable opinions, — 
" It now comes to my turn to declare my view of the case, and 
fortunately I can be brief. I agree with my brother A from 
the irresistible force of my brother B's arguments.'' Extra- 
vagant as this case may appear, the King's Bench of Westminster 
Hall, under Mansfield and Kenyon, witnessed several not less 
scandalous and comical differences. Taking thorough pleasure 
in his work. Lord Mansfield was not less industrious than im- 
partial in the discharge of his judicial functions ; so long as 
there was anything for him to learn with regard to a cause, he 
not only sought for it with pains but with a manifest pleasure 
similar to that delight in judicial work which caused the 
French Advocate, Cottu, to say of Mr. Justice Bayley : " II 
s'amuse ?l jugcr;" but notwithstanding these good qualities, 
he was often culpably deficient in respect for the opinions of 
his subordinate coadjutors. At times a vain desire to impress 
on the minds of spectators that his intellect was the paramount 
power of the bench ; at other times a personal dislike to one 
of his puisnes caused him to derogate from the dignity of his 
court, in cases where he was especially careful to protect the 
interests of suitors. With silence more disdainful than any 
words could have been he used to turn away from Mr. Justice 
Willes, at the moment when the latter expected his chief to 
ask his opinion ; and on such occasions the indignant puisne 
seldom had the prudence and nerve to conceal his mortifica- 
tion. " I have not been consulted, and I will be heard !" he 
once shrieked forth in a paroxysm of rage caused by Mansfield's 
contemptuous treatment; and forty years afterwards Jeremy 
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Bentham, who was a witness of the insult and its effect^ 
observed : '' At this distance of time — five-and-thirty or forty 
years — the feminine scream issuing out of his manly frame 
still tingles in my ears/' Mansfield's overbearing demeanour 
to his puisnes was reproduced with less dignity by his succes- 
sor j but Buller, the judge who wore ermine whilst he was still 
in his thirty-third year^ and who confessed that his '' idea of 
heaven was to sit at Nisi Prius all day, and to play whist all 
night/' seized the first opportunity to give Tafly Kenyon a 
lesson in good manners by stating, with impressive self-posses- 
sion and convincing logic, the reasons which induced him to 
think the judgment delivered by his chief to be altogether bad 
in law and argument. 
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CHAPTER LXVL 

WITS IN " SILK '' AND PUNSTERS IN '' ERMINE/' 

WHILST Lord Camden held the chicfship of the Common 
Pleas^ he was walking with his friend Lord Dacre on 
the outskirts of an Essex village^ when they passed the parish 
stocks. " I wonder/' said the Chief Justice, " whether a man 
in the stocks endures a punishment that is physically painful ? 
I am inclined to think that, apart from the sense of humiliation 
and other mental anguish the prisoner suffers nothing, unless 
the populace express their satisfaction at his fate by pelting 
him with brick-bats/' " Suppose you settle your doubts by 
putting your feet into the holes/' rejoined Lord Dacre, care- 
lessly. '^ By Jove, I will V exclaimed the Chief Justice ; and 
in a trice he was sitting on the ground with his feet some 
fifteen inches above the level of his seat, and his ancles encir- 
cled by hard wood. "Now, Dacre !" he exclaimed enthusias- 
tically, '^ fasten the bolts, and leave me for ten minutes.^' Like 
a courteous host Lord Dacre complied with the whim of his 
guest, and having placed it beyond his power to liberate him- 
self bade him "farewell'' for ten minutes. Intending to 
saunter along the lane and return at the expiration of the 
stated period. Lord Dacre moved away, and falling into one of 
his customary fits of reverie soon forgot all about the stocks, 
his friend's freak, and his friend. In the meantime the Chief 
Justice went through every torture of an agonizing punish- 
ment — acute shootings along the confined limbs, aching in the 
feet, angry pulsations under the toes, violent cramps in the 
muscles and thighs, gnawing pain at the point where his person 
came in immediate contact with the cold ground, pins-and- 
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needles everywhere. Amongst the various forms of his physical 
discomfort^ faintness^ fever, giddiness, and raging thirst m^y be 
mentioned. He implored a peasant to liberate him, and the 
fellow answered with a shout of derision ; he hailed a passing 
clergyman, and explained that he was not a culprit, but Lord 
Camden, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas and one of Lord 
Dacre's guests. " Ah \" observed the man of cloth, not so 
much answering the wretched culprit as passing judgment on 
his case, " mad with liquor. Yes, dnmkenncss is sadly on the 
increase; His droll though for a drunkard in the stocks to 
imagine himself a Chief Justice V and on he passed. A 
farmer's wife jogged by on her pillion, and hearing the 
wretched man exclaim that he should die of thirst, the good 
creature gave him a juicy apple, and hoped that his punish- 
ment would prove for the good of his soul. Not ten minutes, 
but ten hours did the Chief Justice sit in the stocks, and when 
at length he was carried into Lord Dacre's house he was in no 
humour to laugh at his own miserable plight. Not long after- 
wards he presided at a trial in which a workman brought an 
action against a magistrate who had wrongfully placed him in 
the stocks. The counsel for the defence happening to laugh 
at the statement of the plaintiff, who maintained that he had 
suffered intense pain during his confinement. Lord Camden 
leaned forwards and inquired in a whisper, " Brother, were you 
ev^ in the stocks V " Never, my lord,'' answ ered the advo- 
cate, with a look of lively astonishment. '' I have been," was 
the whispered reply ; ^' and let me assure you that the agony 
inflicted by the stocks is — awful!'* 

Of a different sort but scarcely less intense was the pain 
endured by Lord Mansfield whenever a barrister pronounced a 
Latin word with a false quantity. ^^My lords," said the 
Scotch advocate, Crosby, at the bar of the House of Lords, 
'' I have the honour to appear before your lordships as coimsel 
for the Curators." " Ugh !" groaned the Westminster Oxford 
law-lord, softening his reproof by an allusion to his Scotch 
nationality, " Curators, Mr. Crosby, Curators : I wish our coun- 
trymen would pay a little more attention to prosody." '^ My 
lord^" replied Mr. Crosby^ with delightful readiness and com- 
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posure, '^ I can assure you that our countrymen are very proud 
of your lordship as the greatest senator and orator of the pre- 
sent age/' The barrister who made Baron Alderson shudder 
under his robes by applying for a " nolle prosequi'^ was not 
equally quick at self-defence, when that judge interposed, 
" Stop, sir — consider that this is the last day of term, and 
don't make things unnecessarily long/' It was Baron Aider- 
son who, in reply to the juryman's confession that he was 
deaf in one ear, observed, '^ Then leave the box before the trial 
begins ; for it is necessary that jurymen should hear both sides/' 
Amongst legal wits. Lord Ellenborough enjoys a high 
place : and though in dealing out satire upon barristers and wit- 
nesses, and even on his judicial coadjutors, he was often need- 
lessly severe, he seldom perpetrated a jest the force of which 
lay solely in its cruelty. Perhaps the most harsh and repre- 
hensible outburst of satiric humour recorded of him is the 
crushing speech by which he ruined a young man for life. 
^' The unfortunate client for whom it is my privilege to appear," 
said a young barrister, making his first essay in Westminster 
Hall — " the unfortunate client, my lord, for whom I appear — 

hem ! hem ! — I say, my lord, my unfortunate client " 

Leaning forwards, and speaking in a soft, cooing voice, that 
was all the more derisive, because it was so gentle. Lord Ellen- 
borough said, " You may go on, sir — so far the court is with 
you." One would have liked his lordsliip better had he sacrificed 
his jest to humanity, and acted as long afterwards that true gen- 
tleman, Mr. Justice Talfourd, acted, who, seeing a young bar- 
rister overpowered with nervousness, gave him time to recover 
himself by saying, in the kindest possible manner, ^' Excuse me 
for interrupting you — but for a minute I am not at liberty to 
pay you attention." Whereupon the judge took up his pen and 
wrote a short note to a friend. Before the note was finished, 
the young barrister had completely recovered his self-possession, 
and by an admirable speech secured a verdict for his client. A 
highly nervous man, he might on that day have been broken 
for life, like EUenborough's victim, by mockery ; but fortunate 
in appearing before a judge whose witty tongue knew not how 
to fashion unkind words, he triumphed over his temporary 
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weakness^ and has since achieved ivell-deserved success in his 
profession. Talfonrd might have made a jest for the thought- 
less to laugh at ; but he preferred to do an act^ on which those 
who loved him like to think. 

Of Lord Ellenborough's sarcastic speeches to counsel who 
consumed his time to no good purpose^ and were so well known 
amongst solicitors^ that a sharp reproof firom a judge's lips could 
do them no serious harm, nothing can be said in the way of 
regret. The natural ebullitions of irritation from a giant towards 
men almost as strong and quite as prosperous as himself, they 
rouse laughter without at the same time offending the reader's 
generosity and love of fair play. When Preston, the great 
conveyancer, gravely informed the judges of the Bang's Bench 
that '^ an estate in fee simple was the highest estate known to 
the law of England," the Chief Justice did well to check the 
great Chancery lawyer, and say, with politest irony, " Stay, stay, 
Mr. Preston, let me take that down. An estate" (the judge 
writing as he spoke) " in fee simple is — ^the highest estate — 
known to — ^the law of England. Thank you, Mr. Preston ! The 
court, sir, is much indebted to you for the information." Having 
inflicted on the court an unspeakably dreary oration, Preston 
towards the close of the day asked when it would be their 
lordships' pleasure to hear the remainder of his argument; 
whereupon Lord EUenborough uttered a sigh of resignation, and 
answered, '' We are bound to hear you, and we will endeavour 
to give you our undivided attention on Friday next ; but as for 
pleasttrey that, sir, has been long out of the question." 

Probably mistelling an old story, and taking to himself the 
merit of Lord Ellenborough's reply to Preston, Sir Vicary 
Gibbs*^ (chief of the Common Pleas) used to tell his friends 
that Serjeant Vaughan — ^the serjeant who, on being subse- 
quently raised to the bench through the influence of his elder 
brother. Sir Henry Halford, the court physician, was humo- 

• Of Chief Justice Gibbs, Lord Campbell sajs— " Sir Vicaiy Gibbs told me that 
on the Western Circuit, when counsel for the plaintiff Baron Graham was for deciding 
in his favour, but he insisted on being nonsuited, conscious that the law was against 
him, and that his client would have been put to the expense of correcting the judge's 
error." 
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rously described by the wits of Westminster Hall as a judge 
by prescription — once observed in a grandiose address to the 
judges of the Common Pleas^ ^' For though our law takes 
cognizance of divers different estates^ I may be permitted to 
say^ without reserve or qualification of any kind^ that the 
highest estate known to the law of England is an estate in 
fee simple/' Whereupon Sir Vicary, according to his own 
account^ interrupted the serjeant with an air of incredulity and 
astonishment. " What is your proposition^ brother Vaughan ? 
Perhaps I did not hear you rightly V* Flustered by the inter- 
ruption^ which completely effected its object, the serjeant ex- 
plained, " My lord, I mean to contend that an estate in fee 
simple is one of the highest estates known to the law of England^ 
that is, my lord, that it may be under certain circumstances — 
and sometimes is so/' 

NotwithstandiQg his high reputation for wit. Lord Ellen- 
borough would deign to use the oldest jests. To silence a 
wearisome talker, he would pelt him with puns from Joe Miller ; 
but though his missiles were of the cheapest kind, and picked 
from public ground, he hurled them with a force and pre- 
cision that drew the applause of bystanders. Thus of Mr. 
Caldecott, who over and over again, with dull verbosity, had 
said that certain limestone quarries, like lead and copper mines, 
" were not rateable, because the limestone could only be reached 
by boring, which was matter of science," he gravely inquired^ 
" Would you, Mr. Caldecott, have us believe that every kind of 
boring is matter of science T* With finer humour he nipped 
in the bud one of Handle Jackson's flowery harangues. " My 
lords," said the orator, with nervous intonation, " in the book 

of nature it is written " " Be kind enough, Mr. Jackson," 

interposed Lord Ellenborough^ ^'to mention the page from 
which you are about to quote." This calls to mind the ridicule 
which, at an earlier period of his career, he cast on Sheridan 
for saying at the trial of Warren Hastings, ^^ The treasures in 
the Zenana of the Begum are offerings laid by the hand of 
piety on the altar of a saint." To this not too rhetorical state- 
ment, Edward Law, as leading counsel for Warren Hastings, 
replied by asking, '^ how the lady was to be considered a saint. 
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and how the camels were to be laid upon the altar ?'' With 
greater pungency, Sheridan defended himself by saying, " This 
is the first time in my life that I ever heard of special pleading 
on a metaphor, or a bill of indictment against a trope ; but 
such is the turn of the learned gentleman's mind, that when 
he attempts to be humorous no jest can be found, and when 
serious no fact is yisible/'*^ To the last Law delighted to 
point the absurdities of orators who in aiming at the sublime 
only achieved the ridiculous. " My lords,'' said Mr. Gasclee, 
arguing that mourning coaches at a fimeral were not liable to 
post-horse duty, ^' it never could have been the intention of a 
Christian legislature to aggravate the grief wliich mourners 
endure whilst following to the grave the remains of their 
dearest relatives, by compelling them at the same time to pay 
the horse-duty." Had Mr. Gaselee been a himiorist, Lord 
EUenborough would have laughed; but as the advocate was 
well known to have no turn for raillery, the Chief Justice 
gravely observed, '^ Mr. Gaselee, you incur danger by sailing in 
high sentimental latitudes." 

To the surgeon in the witness-box who said, " I employ myself 
as a surgeon," Lord EUenborough retorted, " But does anybody 
else employ you as a surgeon ?" The demand to be examined 
on affirmation being preferred by a Quaker witness, whose dress 
was so much like the costume of an ordinary conformist that 
the officer of the court had begun to administer the usual oath. 
Lord EUenborough inquired of the " friend," " Do you reaUy 
mean to impose upon the court by appearing here in the dis- 
guise of a reasonable being ?" Very pungent was his ejacula- 
tion at a cabinet dinner when he heard that Lord Kenyon was 
about to close his penurious old age by dying. " Die! — ^^hy 
should he die ? — ^what would he get by that ?" interposed Lord 

* Robert Dalian— one of Edward Law*8 coat^'ntors in the defence of Hastings— 
gave another " manager" a more telling blow. Indignant with Burke for his im- 
placable animosity to Hastings, Dallas (sabsequentlj Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas) wrote the stinging lines — 

" Oft have we wonder*d that on Irish gronnd 
No poisonous reptile has e*er jret been found ; 
Beveal*d the secret stands of Natuiie*s work — 
She Mved her venom to produce her Burke.** 
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EUenborough, adding to the pile of jests by which men have 
endeavoured to keep a grim^ unpleasant subject out of sight — 
a pile to which the latest mot was added the other day by Lord 
Palmerston who during his last attack of gout exclaimed^ 
playfiiUy, ^^ Die, my dear doctor! That's the last thing I 
think of doing/' Having jested about Kenyon's parsimony^ as 
the old man lay in extremis, Ellenborough placed another joke 
of the same kind upon his coffin. Hearing that through the 
blunder of an illiterate undertaker the motto on Kenyon's 
hatchment in Lincoln's Inn Fields had been painted '^ Mors 
Janua Vita" instead of '^ Mors Janua Vitse," he exclaimed^ 
" Bless you, there's no mistake ; Kenyon's will directed that it 
should be ' Vita/ so that his estate might be saved the expense 
of a diphthong." Capital also was his reply when Erskine 
urged him to accept the Great Seal. '' How can you," he 
asked, in a tone of solemn entreaty, '' wish me to accept the 
office of Chancellor, when you know, Erskine, that I am as 
ignorant of its duties as you are yourself?" At the time of 
uttering these words, Ellenborough was well aware that if he 
declined them Erskine would take the seals. Some of his 
pims were very poor.* For instance, his exclamation, " Cite 
to me the decisions of the judges of the land ; not the judgments 
of the Chief Justice of Ely, who is fit only to rule a copybook, 
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* Tho worst of them, however, was brilliant by the side of those which Lord 
Eldon used to make in his later years. One of his facetious sayings was — " Though 
backward in accounting^ they are well-practised in bookkeeping ^ On every oppor- 
tunity ho aimed this speech at careless borrowers of books, " unconscious," says Lord 
Campbell, " of the joke which I have often heard circulated against himself^ that, 
when Chancellor, he greatly augmented his library by borrowing books quoted at 
bar, and forgetting to return them." To the last Eldon was a copious and lively 
narrator of anecdotes, sometimes telling them admirably, but as often spoiling them 
by clumsy treatment. As an originator of faeetia: he never, notwithstanding his 
love of social mirth, gained much reputation. Raillery made his eyes sparkle, bat 
ho was not quick at responding to it. One of his smartest speeches whs his reply 
to Boswell's importunate entreaties for a definition of "taste." "Well, then, 
Boswell, we mnst have an end of this. * Taste,* according to my definition, is the 
judgment which Dundas, Macdonald, Anstruther, and you manifested when yov 
determined to qmt Scotland and to come to the South. You ma^* publish this, if 
you please." In saying this Eldon was satisfied he had uttered an original and 
clever sarcasm. Having treasured it in his memory fur half a century, he recorded 
it as a repartee worthy of transmiMion to future ages. 

VOL. II. E 
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is a paltry jest in comparison with the joke of the Yankee sailor 
who squeaked through his nose^ " Since Britannia ruled the 
waves, I guess it's a tarnation queer thing that she didnH rule 
'em straighter. By my heart, it's a great pity she didn't leave 
the waves as they were, so that Coo-lumbia might have made 
a neat job of it/' 

One of the best ^' legal" puns on record is unanimously at- 
tributed by the gossipers of Westminster Hall to Lord Chelms- 
ford. As Sir Frederick Thesiger he was engaged in the con- 
duct of a cause, and objected to the irregularity of a learned 
Serjeant who in examining his witnesses repeatedly put leading 
questions. " I have a right," maintained the seijeant, doggedly, 
" to deal with my witnesses as I please." " To that I oflFer no 
objection," retorted Sir Frederick ; " you may deal as you like, 
but you shan't fca^/." Of the same brilliant conversationalist 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley has recorded a good story in ' My Life 
and Recollections.' Walking down St. James's Street, Lord 
Chelmsford was accosted by a stranger, who exclaimed, " Mr. 
Birch, I believe ?" " If you believe that, sir, you'll believe 
anything," replied the ex-Chancellor, as he passed on. 

The prevailing amiability of Erskine's disposition may be 
seen in the good-nature of his jeux d^esprit. Known as a wit 
not less than as an orator, and fiilly conscious of the power 
which his light satiric faculty gave him over juries, he was per- 
petually winning men's opinions by tickling their sense of 
humour ; but though a volume might be made up of his bright 
sayings and inimitable drolleries, the occasions when he wounded 
the susceptibilities of a fellow-cl*eature merely for the sake of 
a jest could be counted on ten fingers. Expcrienciug no mercy 
from his opponents, he never repaid coarseness with cruelty. 
Tn moments of the most intense excitement he was saved by 
thorough gentlcmanlincss rather than by caution from those 
indiscretions of speech which nervous talkers so frequently 
commit at the suggestion of fancy and imdcr the spur of irri- 
tation. 

When Thelwall, instead of regarding liis advocate with 
grateful silence, insisted on interrupting him with vexatious 
remarks and impertinent criticisms, Erskine neither threw up 
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his brief nor lost liis temper, but retorted with an innocent 
flash of merriment. To a slip of paper on which the prisoner 
had written, " I'll be hanged if I donH plead my own cause/' 
he contented himself with returning answer, " You'll be hanged 
if you do/' Some of his puns would have been bad had they 
come from the lips of any other man ; but he uttered them 
with such spirit and with such an appearance of irrepressible 
gaiety of heart, that they were irresistible to hearers accustomed 
to hear good things — to hearers moreover who would gladly have 
persuaded themselves that the people's advocate instead of 
being a man of genius was a compound of buffoon and dema- 
gogue. Ilis mots were often excellent, but it was the tone and 
joyous animation of the speaker that gave them their charm. 
Mr. Maylcm of Ramsgate having observed that he was ordered 
by his physician not to bathe, Erskine remarked, '^ Then you 
are malum prohibitum^' " But my wife is permitted to bathe," 
continued the valetudinarian, prosing on without noticing the 
interruption. " Exactly," the wit interposed ; " so we may 
speak of her as malum in se" Prom an ordinary companion 
this would have been poor pleasantry ; but spoken by Erskine's 
voice, and pointed by his smile and laughter, the puns were 
better than pliysic. It is said that in his later years, when his 
habitual loquaciousness occasionally sunk into garrulity, he used 
to repeat his jests with imprudent frequency, shamelessly giving 
his companions the same pun with each course of a long dinner. 
There is a story that after his retirement from public life he 
used morning after morning to waylay visitors on their road 
through tlie garden to his house, and, pointing to his horticul- 
tural attire and the spade in his hand, assure them that he was 
" enjoying his otium cum digging a tatie." Indeed the tradi- 
tion lives that before his fall from the woolsack, pert juniors 
used to lay bets as to the number of times he would fire off a 
favourite old pun in the course of a sitting in the Court of 
Chancery, and that wily leaders habitually strove to catch his 
favour by giring him opportunities for facetious interruptions 
during their arguments. If such traditions be truthful, it is 
no matter for surprise that Erskine's court-jokes have come 
down to us with so many variations. For instance, it is re- 
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corded with much circumstantiality that on circuity accosting a 
junior who had lost his portmanteau from the back of a post- 
chaise^ he said, iivith mock gravity, " Yoilng gentleman, hence- 
forth imitate the elephant, the wisest of animals, who always 
carries his trunk before him ;" and on equally good authority it 
is stated that when Polito, the keeper of the Exeter 'Change 
Menagerie, met with a similar accident and brought an action 
for damages against the proprietor of the coach from the hind- 
boot of which his property had disappeared, Erskine speaking 
for the defence told the jury that they would not be justified 
in giving a verdict favourable to the man, who, though he 
actually possessed an elephant, had neglected to imitate its 
prudent example and carry his trunk before him. 

As a litterateur Erskine met with meagre success ; but some 
of his squibs and epigrams are greatly above the ordinary level 
of **vers de socUt6" For instance, this is his : — 

''De Quodam Beqe. 

"I may not do right, though I ne^er can do wroDg ; 
I never can die, though I may not live long ; 
My jowl it is purple, my head it is, fat — 
Come, riddle my riddle. What is it? Whatf WhatV 

The liveliest illustrations of Erskine's proverbial egotism are 
the squibs of political caricaturists ; and from their humorous 
exaggerations it is difficult to make a correct estimate of the 
lengths of absurdity to which his intellectual vanity and self- 
oonsciousness sometimes carried him. From what is known of 
his disposition it seems probable that the sarcasms aimed by 
public writers at his infirmity inclined him to justify their 
attacks rather than to disprove them by his subsequent demea- 
nour, and that some of his most extravagant outbursts of self- 
assertion were designed in a spirit of bravado and reckless 
good-nature to increase the laughter which satirists had raised 
against him. However this may be, his conduct drew upon 
him blows that would have ruffled the composure of any less 
self-complacent or less amiable man. The Tory prints habi- 
tually spoke of him as Counsellor Ego whilst he was at the 
bar ; and when it was known that he had accepted the seals. 
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the opposition journals announced that he would enter the 
house as "Baron Ego, of Eje, in the county of Suffolk/' 
Another of his nicknames was Lord Clackmannan ; and Cobbett 
published the following notice of an harangue made by the 
fluent advocate in the House of Commons : — " Mr. Erskine 
delivered a most animated speech in the House of Commons 
on the causes and consequences of the late war, which lasted 
thirteen hours, eighteen minutes, and a second, by Mr. John 
Nichols' stop watch. Mr. Erskine closed his speech with a 
dignified climax : ' I was bom free, and, by G — d, ITl remain 
so !' — [A loud cry of ' Hear ! hear P in the gallery, in which 
were citizens Tallien and Barrere]. On Monday three weeks 
we shall have the extreme satisfaction of laying before the 
public a brief analysis of the above speech, our letter-founder 
having entered into an engagement to furnish a fresh fount 
of I's.''* 

From the dajrs of Wriothesley, who may be regarded as the 
most conspicuous and unquestionable instance of judicial in- 

* In the " Anti-Jacobin/* Canning, in the mock report of an imaginaiy ipeech, 
rupresonted Erskine as addressing the " Whig Club" thus : — " For his part he sbonld 
only say that, haying been, as he had been, both a soldier and sailor, if it had 
been his fortune to have stood in either of these relations (o the Directory, — as a 
man and a major-general he should not have scrupled to direct his artillery against 
the national representatives : — as a naval officer he would undoubtedly have under- 
taken for the removal of the exiled deputies ; admitting the exigency, under all 
its relations, as it appeared to him to exist, and the then circumstances of the 
times, with all their bearings and dependencies, branching out into an infinity of 
collateral considerations and involving in each a variety of objects, political, {Ay- 
sical, and moral ; and these, again, under their distinct and separate heads, rami- 
fying into endless subdivisions, which it was foreign to his purpose to consider, 
Mr. Erskine concluded by recapitulating, in a strain of agonizing and impresdve 
eloquence, the several more prominent heads of his speech ; he had been a soldier 
and a sailor, and had a son at Winchester school, — he had been called by special 
retainers, during the summer, into many different and distant parts of the 
country — travelling chiefly in post-chaises. He felt himself called upon to declare 
that his poor faculties were at the service of his oountry^^f the free and en- 
lightened part of it at least. He stood there as a man — he stood in the eye, in- 
deed, in the hand of God — to whom (in the presence of the company and the waiters) 
he solemnly appealed. He was of noble, perhaps royal, blood — he had a house at 
Hantpstcad — was convinced of the necessity of a thorough and radical reform. His 
pamphlets had gone through thirty editions, skipping alternately the odd and even 
numbers. He loved the Constitution, to which he would cling and grapple — and 
ho was clothed with the infirmities of man's nature.** 
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competency in the annals of English lawyers, the multitudes 
have always delighted in stories that illustrate the ignorance 
and incapacity of men who are presumed to possess, by right 
of their office, an extraordinary share of knowledge and 
wisdom. What law-student does not rub his hands as he 
reads of Lord St. John^s trouble during term whilst he 
held the seals, and of the impatience with which he looked 
forwards to the long vacation, when he would not be required 
to look wise and speak authoritatively about matters concern- 
ing which he was totally ignorant. Delicious are the stories 
of Francis Bacon^s clerical successor, who endeavoured to get 
up a quantum imff. of Chancery law by falling on his knees and 
asking enlightenment of Heaven. Gloomily comical are the 
anecdotes of Chief Justice Fleming, whose most famous and 
disastrous blunder was his judgment in Bates's case. Great 
fan may be gathered from the tales that exemplify the igno- 
rance of law which characterized the military, and also the 
non-military laymen, who helped to take care of the seals 
during the civil troubles of the seventeenth century. Capital 
is Roger North's picture of Bob Wright's ludicrous shiftless- 
ness whenever the influence of his powerful relations brought 
the loquacious, handsome, plausible fellow a piece of business. 
" He was a comely fellow," says Roger North, speaking of the 
Chief Justice Wright's earlier days, " airy and flourishing both 
in his habits and way of living ; and his relation Wren (being 
a powerful man in those parts) set him in credit with the 
country ; but withal, he was so poor a lawyer that he used to 
bring such cases as came to him to his friend Mr. North, and 
he wrote the opinion on the paper, and the lawyer copied it, 
and signed under the case as if it had been his own. It ran 
so low with him that when Mr. North was at London he sent 
up his cases to him, and had opinions returned by the post ; 
and, in the meantime he put off his clients on pretence of 
taking the matter into serious consideration." Perhaps some 
readers of this page can point to juniors of the present date 
whose professional incapacity closely resembles the incom- 
petence of this gay young barrister of Charles II.'s time. 
Ltnghter again rises at the thought of Lord Chancellor 
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Bathurst and the judicial perplexities and blunders which 
caused Sir Charles Williams to class him with those who 

" Were curaed and stigmatized by power, 
And rais'd to be expoe'd." 

Much more than an average or altogether desirable amount 
of amiability has fallen to the reader who can refrain from a 
malicious smile^ when he is informed by reliable history that 
Lord Loughborough (no mean lawyer or inefficient judge) gave 
utterance to so much bad law^ as Chairman of Quarter Sessions 
in canny Yorkshire^ that when on appeal his decisions were re- 
versed with many polite expressions of sincere regret by the 
King^s Bench^ all Westminster Hall laughed in concert at the 
mistakes of the sagacious Chief of the Common Pleas. 

But no lawyer^ brilliant or didl^has been more widely ridiculed 
for incompetence than Erskine. Sir Causticus Witherett^ being 
asked some years since why a certain Chancellor^ unjustly 
accused of intellectual dimness by his political adversaries and 
by the uninformed public^ preferred his seat amongst the barons 
to his official place on the woolsack^ is said to have replied : 
'' The Lord Chancellor usually takes his seat amongst the peers 
whenever he can do so with propriety, because he is a highly 
nervous man, and when he is on the woolsack, he is apt to be 
frightened at finding himself all alone — in the dark J* As soon 
as Erskine was mentioned as a likely person to be Lord Chan- 
cellor, rumours began to circulate concerning his total unfitness 
for the office ; and no sooner had he moimtcd the woolsack 
than the wits declared him to be alone and in the dark. Lord 
Ellenborough's sarcasm was widely repeated, and gave the cue 
to the advocate's detractors, who had little difficulty in per- 
suading the public that any intelligent law-clerk would make 
as good a Chancellor as Thomas Erskine. With less discre- 
tion than good-humour Erskine gave coimtenance to the re- 
presentations of his enemies by ridiciding his own imfitness for 
the office. During the interval between his appointment and 
Ins first appearance as judge in the Court of Chancery, he made 
a jocose pretence of "reading up'' for his new duties; and 
whimsically exaggerating his deficiencies, he represented him- 
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self as studying books with which raw students have some de- 
gree of familiarity. Caught with *' Cruisers Digest^' of the laws 
relating to real property^ open in Mb hand^ he observed to the 
visitor who had interrupted his studies^ '' You see^ I am taking 
a little from my cruise daily^ without any prospect of coming 
to the end of it/' 

It would therefore have been surprising if the public had re- 
fused credence to malicious fabrications which were well sea- 
soned to gratify lovers of the humorous. Throughout his 
tenure of office — ^which was marked by no flagrant exhibitions 
of inefficiency on his part^ but was on the contrary characte- 
rized by conscientious attention to the public interest^ and by 
exquisite courtesy to the bar and all officers of the court — ^he 
was believed by '' society^' to be as ignorant as a post of all 
matters transacted in his court ; and twelve years after his re- 
signation of the seals he was informed in a very droll manner 
that the world still found amusement in believing the inven- 
tions of his enemies. In the autumn of 1819 two gentlemen 
of the United States having differed in opinion concerning his 
incompetence in the Court of Chancery — the one of them main- 
taining that the greater number of his decrees had been re- 
versed^ and the other maintaining that so many of his decisions 
had not endured reversal — the dispute gave rise to a bet of 
three dozen of port. With comical bad taste one of the parties 
to the bet — the one who believed that the Chancellor's judgments 
had been thus frequently upset — wrote to Erskine for informa- 
tion on the point. Instead of giving the answer which his cor- 
respondent desired^ Erskine informed him in the following 
terms that he had lost his wine : — 

" Upper Berkeley Street, Not. 13, 1819. 

" SiE, — ^I certainly was appointed Chancellor under the ad- 
ministration in which Mr. Fox was Secretary of State^ in 1806^ 
and could have been Chancellor under no administration in 
which he had not a post ; nor would have accepted without him 
any office whatsoever. I believe the administration was said^ 
by all the Blockheads, to be made up of all the Talents, in the 
oountiy. 
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" But you have certainly lost your bet on the subject of my 
decrees. None of them were appealed against^ except one> upon 
a branch of Mr. Thcllusson^s will — ^but it was affirmed without 
a dissentient voicc^ on the motion of Lord Eldon, then and now 
Lord Chancellor. If you think I was no lawyer, you may con- 
tinue to think so. It is plain you are no lawyer yourself; but 
I wish every man to retain his opinion^ though at the cost of 
three dozen of port. 

" Your humble servant, 

'' Erskinb.*' 

'' To save you fipom spending your money on bets which you 
are sure to lose, remember, that no man can be a great advo- 
cate who is no lawyer. The thing is. impossible.'^ 

Of the many good stories current about chiefs of the law 
who are still alive the present writer, for obvious reasons^ ab- 
stains from taking notice ; but one humorous anecdote con- 
cerning a living judge may with propriety be inserted in these 
pages, since it fell firom his own lips when he was making a 
speech from the chair at a public dinner. Between sixty-five 
and seventy years from the present time, when Sir Frederick 
Pollock was a boy at St. PauFs school, he drew upon himself 
the displeasure of Dr. Roberts, the somewhat irascible head- 
master of the school, who frankly told Sir Frederick's fathcTj 
" Sir, you'll live to sec that boy of yours hanged." Years after- 
wards, when the boy of whom this dismal prophecy was made 
had distinguished himself at Cambridge and the bar. Dr. Roberts 
meeting Sir Frederick's mother in society overwhelmed her 
with congratulations upon her son's success, and fortunately 
oblivious of his former misunderstanding with his pupil, con- 
cluded his polite speeches by saying — *' Ah ! madam, I always 
said he'd fill an elevated situation." Told by the venerable 
judge at a recent dinner of *' Old Paulines," this story was 
very effective. 

Let this chapter, in which smart and acrimonious speeches 
have been gathered from many sources, close with a lawyer's 
testimony to the moral qualities of his brethren. In the garden 
of Clement's Inn may still be seen the statue of a negro, sup- 
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porting a sun-dial^ upon wldch work of art a legal wit in- 
scribed the following lines : — 

" In yain, poor sable son of woe, 
Thou 8eek*8t the tender tear; 
From thee in yain with pangs thej flow, 
For mercy dwells not here. 

" From cannibals then fled*8t in vain ; 
Lawyers less quarter g^re ; 
The ^rt^ wont eat you till you*re slain. 
The Uut will do* i alive:' 

Unfortunately these lines have been obliterated. The au- 
thorities of the inn should cause them to be replaced^ — in 
justice to the poet and the profession. 
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CHAPTER LXVII. 

WITNESSES. 

Fr the days when Mr. Davenport Hill^ the Recorder of 
Birmingham^ made a professional reputation for himself in 
the committee-rooms of the Houses of Parliament^ he had many 
a sharp tussle with one of those .ycnal witnesses who^ during 
the period of excitement that terminated in the disastrous 
railway panic^ were ready to give scientific evidence on engi- 
neering questions^ with less regard to truth than to the interests 
of the persons who paid for their evidence. An engineer and 
a dexterous knave^ this witness spent his days in swearing in 
one committee-room that black was white^ and in another that 
green was red ; it was known that he spoke merely for the 
sake of his ten guineas a day^ and that his most veracious 
statements always contained an alloy of falsehood ; but still— * 
by the cleverness with which he could mystify country gentle- 
men^ men of business^ and non-mathematical barristers in 
the course of a morning's cross-examination — ^the man was 
dreaded by his opponents^ and was fee^d to lie by those who 
were best qualified to expose his ingenious misrepresentations* 
Having by mendacious evidence gravely injured a cause in 
which Mr. Hill was interested as counsel, and Mr. Tite, the 
eminent architect, and present member for Bath, was con<* 
cemed as a projector, he was struck with apoplexy and died — 
before he could complete the mischief which he had so adroitly 
begun. Under the circumstances, his sudden withdrawal from 
the world was not an occasion for imiversal regret. *' Well, 
Hill, have you heard the news?*' inquired Mr. Tite of the 
barrister, whom he encountered in Middle Temple Lane on 
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the morning after the engineer's death. " Have you heard 

that died yesterday of apoplexy V* ^' I can^t say/^ was 

the rejoinder^ '' that I shall shed many tears for his loss. He 
wa« an arrant scoundrel.'' " Come, come/' replied the archi- 
tect, charitably, " you have always been too hard on that man. 
He was by no means so bad a fellow as you would make him 
out. I do verily believe that in the whole course of his life 
that man never told a lie — out of the uniness-box" Strange 
to say, this comical testimony to character was quite justified 
by the fact. This man, who lied in public as a matter of 
business, was punctiliously honourable in private life. 

Prom time immemorial, "practice,'' if not legal practice, 
has rec*ognised two principal ways of dealing with dangerous 
witnesses — enjoining the suitor to tamper with them before 
coming into court; and in cases where they have proved 
insensible to "treatment," to badger them with insulting 
questions as soon as they show themselves in the witness-box. 
Of the simplest method of tampering with witnesses an in- 
stance is found in a case which occurred while Sir Edward 
Coke was Chief Justice of the King's Bench. Loitering about 
Westminster HaU, one of the parties in an action stumbled 
upon the witness whose temporary withdrawal from the ways 
of men he was most anxious to effect. With a perfect percep- 
tion of the proper use of hospitality, he accosted this witness 
(a staring, open-mouthed countr}rman) with suitable professions 
of friendliness, and carrying him into an adjacent tavern, set 
him down before a bottle of wine. As soon as the sack had 
begun to quicken his guest's circulation, the crafty fellow 
hastened into court with the intelligence that the witness, 
whom he had left drinking in a room not two hundred yards 
distant, was in a fit and lying at death's door. The court 
being asked to wait, the impudent rascal protested that to wait 
would be useless ; and the Chief Justice, taking his view of the 
case, proceeded to give judgment without hearing the most 
important evidence in the cause. 

In badgering a witness with noisy derision, no barrister of 
Charles Il.'s time could surpass George Jeffreys; but on more 
than one occasion that gentleman, in his most overbearing 
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moments^ met with his master in the witness whom lie meant 
to brow-beat. " You fellow in the leathern doublet/' he is 
said to have exclaimed to a countryman whom he was about 
to cross-examine, "pray, what are you paid for swearing?'* 
" God bless you, sir, and make you an honest man,'' answered 
the farmer, looking the barrister full in the face, and speaking 
with a voice of hearty good-humour ; " if you had no more 
for lying than I have for swearing, you would wear a 
leather doublet as well as I." 

Sometimes Erskine's treatment of witnesses was very jocular^ 
and sometimes very unfair; but his jocoseness was usually so 
distinct from mere flippant derisiveness, and his unfairness was 
redeemed by such delicacy of wit and courtesy of manner, that 
his most malicious jeux d' esprit seldom raised the anger of the 
witnesses at whom they were aimed. A religious enthusiast ob- 
jecting to be sworn in the usual manner, but stating that though 
he would not " kiss the book," he would " hold up his hand" 
and swear, Erskine asked him to give his reason for preferring 
so eccentric a way to the ordinary mode of giving testimony. 
'^ It is written in the book of Revelations," answered the 
man, " that the angel standing on the sea held up his hand" 
" But that does not apply to your case," urged the advocate ; 
'* for ill the first place, you are no angel ; secondly, you cannot 
tell how the angel would have sworn if he had stood on dry 
ground, as you do." Not shaken by this reply, which cannot 
be called unfair, and which, notwithstanding its jocoseness^ 
was exactly the answer which the gravest divine would have 
made to such scruples, the witness persisted in his position ; 
and on being permitted to give evidence in his own peculiar 
way, he had enough influence with the jury to induce them to 
give a verdict adverse to Erskine's wishes. 

Less fair but more successful was Erskine's treatment of the 
commercial traveller, who appeared in the witness-box dressed 
in the height of fashion, and wearing a starched white necktie 
folded with the " Brummell fold." In an instant reading the 
character of the man, on whom he had never before set eyes, 
and knowing how necessary it was to put him in a state of 
extreme agitation and confusion, before touching on the facts 
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concerning wldch he had come to give evidence, Erskine rose, 
surveyed the coiccomb, and said, with an air of careless amuse- 
ment, " You were bom and bred in Manchester, / perceive/^ 
Greatly astonished at this opening remark, the man answered, 
nervously, that he was " a Manchester man — ^born and bred in 
Manchester/' *' Exactly ,'' observed Erskine, in a conversa- 
tional tone, and as though he were imparting information to a 
personal firiend — ^^ exactly so ; I knew it from the absurd tie 
of your neckcloth/' The roars of laughter — coming fix)m 
every person in court, with the single exception of the imfor- 
tunate witness — ^which followed this rejoinder, so completely 
effected the speaker's purpose that the confounded bagman 
could not tell his right hand bom his left. Equally effective 
was Erskine's sharp question, put quickly to the witness who, 
in an action for payment of a tailor's bill, swore that a certain 
dress-coat was badly made — one of the sleeves being longer 
than the other. ''You will,'' said Erskine, slowly, having 
risen to cross-examine, *' swear — that one of the sleeves was — 
longer — ^than the other ?" TVitness. " I do swear it." Erskine, 
quickly, and with a flash of indignation, '' Then, sir, I am to 
understand that you positively deny that one of the sleeves 
was shorter than the other ?" Startled into a self-contradiction 
by the suddenness and impetuosity of this thrust, the witness 
said, " I do deny it." Erskine, raising his voice as the tumul- 
tuous laughter died away, " Thank you, sir ; I don't want to 
trouble you with another question." One of Erskine's smartest 
puns referred to a question of evidence. " A case," he ob- 
served, in a speech made during his later years, '' being 
laid before me by my veteran friend, the Duke of Queensbury 
— ^better known as 'old Q' — as to whether he could sue a 
tradesman for breach of contract about the painting of his 
house ; and the evidence being totally insufficient to support 
the case, I wrote thus : — ' I am of opinion that this action 
will not lie, unless the witnesses do.' " It is worthy of notice 
that this witticism was but a revival (with a modification) of 
the pun attributed to Lord Chancellor Hatton in Bacon's 
" Apophthegmes." 

In the wilder districts of the United States comic annalists 
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aver it is still usual for young barristers to create a salutaiy 
impression on the minds of jurymen by slaying with pistol or 
bowie-knife the foremen of juries that venture to differ firom 
them in opinion ; and in a certain volume of not altogether 
reliable history^ the present writer has read of a barrister at 
the bar of one of our Australian colonies who secured the 
acquittal of a notorious murderer by concluding his speech 
thus : '^ At great lengthy gentlemen of the jury^ I have stated 
the reasons which cause me to believe in the prisoner's inno- 
cence^ and to regard him as a personal friend. Gentlemen, 
the prisoner in the dock is my very dear personal friend : and 
if he falls by your hands I will avenge his honour and my loss. 
As a gentleman of an ould Irish family, who can snuff candles 
with a revolver at twelve paces, I call upon you to place my 
friend right in the eyes of society. I leave the case in your 
hands, feeling satisfied that you will not accuse me of employ* 
ing the language of menace, when I have done no more than 
hint at some of the natural consequences of a verdict adverse 
to my conscientious opinion.'* 

In this country many years have elapsed since duels have 
taken place betwixt gentlemen of the long robe, or between 
barristers and witnesses in consequence of words uttered in 
the heat of forensic strife ; but in the last century, and in the 
opening years of the present, it was no very rare occurrence 
for a barrister to be called upon for ^' satisfaction" by a person 
whom he had insulted in the course of his professional duty. 
During Grcorge II. 's reign^ young Robert Henley so mercilessly 
badgered one Zephaniah Reeve, whom he had occasion to cross- 
examine in a trial at Bristol, that the infuriated witness — 
Quaker and peace-loving merchant though he was — sent his 
persecutor a challenge immediately upon leaving court. Rather 
than incur the ridicule of '' going out with a Quaker/' and the 
sin of shooting at a man whom he had actually treated with un- 
justifiable freedom, Henley retreated from an embarrassing 
position by making a handsome apology ; and years afterwards, 
when he had risen to the woolsack, he entertained his old 
acquaintance, Zephaniah Reeve, at a fashionable dinner-party, 
when the assembled guests were greatly amused by the Lord 
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Chancellor's account of the commencement of his acquaintance 
with his Quaker firiend. 

Between thirty and forty years later Thurlow was ''called out'* 
by the Duke of Hamilton's agent^ Mr. Andrew Stewart, whom 
he had grievously offended by his conduct of the Great Douglas 
Case. The challenge reached the barrister at the close of the 
day on which he opened his argument before the Lords, and it 
asked for a meeting on the following morning. As Thurlow 
did not care to shelter himself behind his professional privilege^ 
but at the same time did not wish to be shot till he had said 
all he thought concerning a memorable cause,' he replied, that 
'' Mr. Stewart should have the desired meeting, but not until 
the hearing of the appeal was concluded.'^ On the following 
Jan. 14, 1769-1770, Thurlow and his adversary met in Hyde 
Park. On his way to the appointed place, the barrister 
stopped at a tavern near Hyde Park Comer, and ''ate an 
enormous breakfast,'^ after which preparation for business, he 
hastened to the field of action. Accoimts agree in saying that 
he behaved well upon the ground. Long after the bloodless 
rencontre, the Scotch agent, not a little proud of his " affair" 
with a future Lord Chancellor, said, " Mr. Thurlow advanced 
and stood up to me like an elephant." But the elephant and 
the mouse parted without hurting each other ; the encounter 
being thus faithfully described in the ' Scots' Magazine.' 
" On Sunday morning, January 14, the parties met with swords 
and pistols, in Hyde Park, one of them having for his second 

his brother. Colonel S , and the other having for his Mr. 

L , member for a city in Kent. Having discharged pistols, 

at ten yards' distance, without effect, they drew their swords, 
but the seconds interposed^ and put an end to the affair." 

One of the best " Northern Circuit stories" pinned upon 
Lord Eldon relates to a challenge which an indignant suitor 
is said to have sent to Law and John Scott, demanding repara- 
tion for insults offered by them to the challenger. In a trial at 
York that had arisen from a horse-race, it was stated in evi- 
dence that one of the conditions of the race required that " each 
horse should be ridden by a gentleman." The race having been 
run, the holders refused to pay the stakes to the winner on the 
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ground that he was not a gentleman ; whereupon the equestrian 
whose gentility was thus called in question brought an action for 
the money. After a very humorous inquiry^ which terminated in 
a verdict for the defendants^ the plaintiff was said to have chal- 
lenged the defendant's counsel^ Messrs. Scott and Law^ for main- 
taining that he was no gentleman ; to which invitation^ it also 
averred^ reply was made that the challengees '* could not think 
of fighting one who had been found no gentleman by the solemn 
verdict of twelve of his countrymen.'' Inquiry, however, has 
deprived this delicious story of much of its piquancy. Eldon 
had no part in the offence ; and Law, who was the sole utterer 
of the obnoxious words, received no invitation to fight. A 
writer in^.the ' Law Magazine,' supposed to be Lord Brougham, 
says, '' This is a great mistake. The person in question blus- 
tered and talked big, and threatened to call out Mr. Law, who 
led the cause, and could alone have said the offensive words. 
That gallant individual put off his journey to Durham for half 
a day, and walked about, booted and spurred, before the coffee- 
house, the most public place in York, ready to repel force, if 
offered, by force — ^because personal chastisement had also been 
threatened. No message was sent, and no attempt was made 
to provoke a breach of the peace. It is very possible Lord 
Eldon may have said, and Lord Ellenborough too, that they 
were not bound to treat one in such a predicament as a gentle- 
man, and hence the story has arisen in the lady's mind. The 
fact was as well known on the Northern Circuit as the 
answer of a witness to a question, whether the party had a 
right by his circumstances to keep a pack of fox-hounds ; ' No 
more right than I to keep a pack of archbishops.' " 

To be classified with the foregoing anecdote is the story 
concerning Curran, who is said to have received a call, before 
he left his bed one morning, firom a gentleman whom he had 
cross-examined with needless cruelty and unjustifiable inso- 
lence on the previous day. '' Sir I" said this irate man, pre- 
senting himself in Curran's bed-room, and rousing the barrister 
from slumber to a consciousness that he was in a very awkward 
position, '^ I am the gintleman whom you insulted yesterday 
in His Majesty's court of justice, in the presence of the whole 

VOt. II. 8 
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county, and I am here to thrash you soundly !'' Thus speak- 
ing the Herculean intruder waved a horsewhip over the recum- 
bent lawyer. " You don't mean to strike a man when he is 
lying down V^ inquired Curran, " No, bedad ; I'll just wait 
till you^'c got out of bed, and then I'll give it to you sharp 
and fast P' Curran's eye twinkled mischievously as he re- 
joined : " If thaf s the case, by ITl lie here all day/' So 

tickled was the visitor with this humorous announcement, 
that he dropped his horsewhip, and dismissing anger with a 
hearty roar of laughter, asked the counsellor to shake hands 
with him. Of the genuineness of this piquant story the 
present writer is compelled to entertain some unpleasant 
doubts, since he has found it in books, with numerous 
minor variations, told of half a dozen different Irish 
barristers. 

Amongst droll anecdotes concerning witnesses may be 
placed those which exemplify the difficulty which a judge 
often experiences in understanding the provincialisms of pro- 
vincial, and the nautical technicalities of sea-faring witnesses. 
In the December of 1663, Pepys was present at a trial in 
Guildhall concerning the fraud of a merchant- adventurer, who 
having insured his vessel for 2400/., when, together with her 
car^, she was worth no more than 500/., had endeavoured to 
wredL her off the French coast. From Pepys's record it ap- 
pears that this was a novel piece of rascality at that time, and 
consequently created lively sensation in general society, as well 
as in legal and commercial coteries. '^ All the great counsel in 
the kingdom " were employed in the cause ; and though mari- 
time causes, then as now, usually involved much hard swear- 
ing, the case was notable for the prodigious amount of perjury 
which it elicited. For the most part the witnesses were 
sailors, who, besides swearing with stolid indifference to truth, 
caused much amusement by the incoherence of their state- 
ments and by their free use of nautical expressions which were 
quite unintelligible to Chief Justice (Sir Robert) Hyde. " It 
was,'' says Pepys, " pleasant to see what mad sort of testi- 
monys the seamen did give, and oould not be got to speak in 
order; and then their terms such as the judge could not un- 
derstand. And to hear how sillily the counsel and judge 
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would speak as to the terms necessary in the matter^ would 
make one laugh ; and above all a Frenchman^ that was forced 
to speak in French^ and took an English oath he did not 
understand^ and had an interpreter sworn to tell us what he 
s^d^ which was the best testimony of all/' A century later 
Lord Mansfield was presiding at a trial consequent upon a 
collision of two ships at sea^ when a common sailor^ whilst 
giving testimony^ said^ '^ At the time I was standing abaft the 
binnacle ;'' whereupon his lordship^ with a proper desire to 
master the facts of the case, observed, '^ Stay, stay a minute, 
witness : you say that at the time in question you were stand' 
ing abaft the binnacle ; now tell me, where is ' abaft the bin- 
nacle T '' This was too much for the gravity of ^' the salt,'' 
who immediately before climbing into the witness-box had 
taken a copious draught of neat rum. Removing his eyes 
from the bench, and turning round upon the crowded court 
with an expression of intense amusement, he exclaimed at the 
top of his voice, " He's a pretty fellow for a judge ! Bless my 
jolly old eyes ! — [the reader may substitute a familiar form of 
' imprecation on eye-sight'] — ^you have got a pretty sort of a 
land-lubber for a judge ! He wants me to tell him where 
abaft the binnacle is I" Not less amused than the witness. 
Lord Mansfield rejoined, " Well, my friend, you must fit me 
for my office by telling me where abaft the binnacle is ; you've 
already shown me the meaning of half-seas over /" 

With less good-humour the same Chief Justice resented Dr. 
Brocklesby's ill-timed familiarity. The friend of Johnson and 
Burke, the physician who came to the relief of Chatham when 
he fell senseless in the House of Peers, and the intimate com- 
panion of many illustrious contemporaries. Dr. Brocklesby was 
not more valued by the world for his professional attainments 
than prized for his social qualities. No man was more gene- 
rally known in the various grades and coteries of London life ; 
and amongst those who delighted to listen to his stories over 
a bottle of wine was William Murray. On one occasion, 
however, the doctor, whilst standing in the witness-box of the 
Court of King's Bench, incurred the Chief Justice's displea- 
sure by referring to their private intercourse. Some accounts 
say that the medical witness merely nodded to the Chief 
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Justice, as he might have done with propriety had they been 
taking seats at a oonTiTial table; other accounts, with less 
appearance of probability, maintain that in a voice audible to 
the bar, he reminded the Chief Justice of certain joUy hours 
which they had spent tc^ether during the prerious evening. 
Anyhow, Lord Mansfield was hurt, and showed his resentment 
in his ^' summing-up'' by thus addressing the jury : " The next 
witness is one Aocklesby, or Arocklesby — ^Brocklesby or 
2?ocklesby, I am not sure which ; and first, he swears that he 
is a physician/' 

' On one occasion Lord Mansfield covered his retreat from an 
untenable position with a sparkling pleasantry. An old wit- 
ness named Elm having given his evidence with remarkable 
clearness, although he was more than eighty years of age. 
Lord Mansfield examined him as to his habitual mode of 
living, and found that he had throughout life been an early 
riser and a singularly temperate man. '^ Ay,'' observed the 
Chief Justice, in a tone of approval, " I have always found that 
without temperance and early habits, longevity is never at- 
tained." The next witness, the elder brother of this model of 
temperance, was then called, and he almost surpassed his 
brother as an intelligent and clear-headed utterer of evidence. 
" I suppose,'' observed Lord Mansfield, " that you also are an 
early riser ?" '' No, my lord," answered the veteran, stoutly ; 
''I like my bed at all hours, and special-/ie I like it of a 
morning." *' Ah ; but, like your brother, you are a very tem- 
perate man ?" quickly asked the judge, looking out anxiously 
for the safety of the more important part of his theory. " My 
lord," responded this ancient Elm, disdaining to plead guilty 
to a chaise of habitual sobriety, " I am a very old man, and 
my memory is as clear as a bell, but I can't remember the 
night when I've gone to bed without being more or less drunk." 
Lord Mansfield was silent. '' Ah, my lord," Mr. Dunning 
exclaimed, '^ this old man's case supports a theory upheld by 
many persons, that habitual intemperance is favourable to 
longevity." "No, no," replied the Chief Justice, with a 
smile, "this old man and his brother merely teach us what 
every carpenter knows — that Elm, whether it be wet or dry, is 
a very tough wood." 
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Few stories relating to witnesses are more laughable than that 
which describes the mathematical process by which Mr. Baion 
Perrot arrived at the value of certain conflicting evidence. 
'^ Gentlemen of the jury/' this judge is reported to have said^ 
in summing up the evidence in a trial where the witnesses had 
sworn with noble tenacity of purpose^ " there are fifteen wit- 
nesses who swear that the watercourse used to flow in a ditch 
OD the north side of the hedge. On the other hand^ gentle- 
men^ there are nine witnesses who swear that the watercourse 
used to flow on the south side of the hedge. Now, gentlemen, 
if you subtract nine from fifteen, there remain six witnesses 
wholly uncontradicted ; and I recommend you to give your 
verdict for the party who called those six witnesses.^' 

Whichever of the half-dozen ways in which it is told be 
accepted as the right one, the following story exemplifies the 
difficulty which occasionally arises in courts of justice, when 
M'itnesses use provincial terms with which the judge is not 
familiar. Mr. William Bussel, in past days deputy-surveyor 
of " canny Newcastle,^' and a genuine Northumbrian in dialect, 
brogue, and shrewdness, was giving his evidence at an im- 
portant trial in the Newcastle courthouse, when he said — " As 
I was going along the quay, I saw a hubblcshcw coming out 
of a chare-foot.'' Not aware that on Tyne-side the word 
'' hubblcshcw" meant " a concourse of riotous persons ;" that 
the narrow alleys or lanes of Newcastle " old town" were called 
by their inhabitants " chares ;" and that the lower end of each 
alley, where it opened upon quay-side, was termed a '^ chare- 
foot ;" the judge, seeing only one part of the puzzle, inquired 
the meaning of the word " hubbleshew." " A crowd of dia- 
ordcrly persons," answered the deputy-surveyor. " And you 
mean to say," inquired the judge of assize, with a voice and 
look of surprise, ^^ that you saw a crowd of people come out 
of a chair-foot ?" " I do, my lord," responded the witness. 
" Gentlemen of the jury," said his lordship, turning to the 
^ twelve good men in the box,' '^ it must be needless for me to 
inform you — thai this witness is insane /" 

Tlie report of a trial which occurred at Newcastle Assizes 
towards the close of the last century gives the following suc- 
cession of questions and answers : — Barrister. — " What is your 
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name?'' Witness. — ^^'Adam, sir — Adam Thompson/' Bar- 
rister.— " Where do vou live?" WUness.— "In Paradise." 
Barrister (with facetious tone). — ^' And pray, Mr. Adam^ how 
long have you dwelt in Paradise ?" Witness. — " Ever since 
the Flood ?" Paradise is the name of a village in the immediate 
vicinity of Newcastle; and "the flood" referred to by the 
witness was the inundation (memorable in local annals) of the 
Tyne, which in the year 1771 swept away the old Tync Bridge. 
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CHAPTER LXVIII. 

CIRCUITEERS. 

THE sociability of circuit-life in the days when roads were 
bad^ when counties were sparsely populated^ and when 
highwaymen infested the lines of communication between all 
important places^ was favourable to the disposition of barristers 
who were quick at seizing and clever at illustrating the 
humorous side of ordinary events. Exposed to some of the 
discomforts, if not all the dangers,* of travel ; required to ride 
over black and cheerless tracts of moor and heath ; now belated 
in marshy districts, and now exchanging shots with gentlemen 
of the road; sleeping, as luck favoured them, in way-side 
taverns, country mansions, or the superior hotels of prorincial 
towns, — the circuitccrs of olden time found their advantage in 
cultivating social hilarity and establishing an etiquette that 
encouraged good-fellowship in their itinerant societies. At an 
early date they are found varying the monotony of cross- 
country rides with racing matches and drinking bouts, cock- 
fights and fox-hunting; and enlivening assize towns and 
country houses with balls and plays, frolic and song. A pro- 
digious amount of feasting was perpetrated on an ordinary 
circuit-round of the seventeenth century ; and at circuit* messes, 
judges' dinners, and sheriffs' banquets, saucy juniors were 
allowed a licence of speech to staid leaders and grave digni- 
taries that was altogether exceptional to the prevailing tone of 
manners. 

* Lord Eldon, when ho was handBome Jack Scott of the Northern Circuit, was 
about to make a short cut over the sauds from Ulverstone to lisncastcr at the flow 
of the tide, when he was restrained from acting on his rash resolve by the repre- 
sentations of an hotel-keeper. " Danger, danger/' asked Scott, impatiently, — " haTe 
yuu ever loit anybody there ?'* Mine host answered slowly, " Nae, sir, uacbody has 
been lo9t on the sands^ — tktpuir bodiei have a* bun found at low water.'* 
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Of circuit life — on the Northern, Norfolk, and Western 
Circuits — ^in the days of Charles II. the reader may find some 
amusing illustrations in the writings of Whitclock, North, 
Hyde, and inferior annalists of the same date. In a section 
of this work that refers to lawyers on horseback, the judges 
and gentlemen of the long robe are seen on the Northern 
Circuit, riding in armed array, and ready to answer attacks 
firom moss-troopers. Even to the close of the last century, to 
make the entire round of the Northern Circuit was an under- 
taking of many discomforts and some hazard. Circuit life in 
Wales, and the counties bordering on the principality, was often 
rough and perilous, but in the provinces nearer London the 
gaiety of circuiteers was less frequently disturbed by appre- 
hensions for their personal safety. 

In the days when Chief Justice Hyde, Clarendon's cousin, 
used to ride the Norfolk Circuit, old Serjeant Earl was the 
leader, or, to use the slang of the period, " cock of the round.'' 
A keen, close-fisted, tough practitioner, this serjcant used to 
ride from town to town, chuckling over the knowledge that he 
was earning more and spending less than any other member of 
the circuit. One biscuit was all the refreshment which he per- 
mitted himself on the road from Cambridge to Norwich; 
although he consented to dismount at the end of every ten 
miles to stretch his limbs. Sidling up to Serjeant Earl, as 
there was no greater man for him to toady, Francis North 
offered himself as the old man's travelling-companion from the 
university to the manufacturing town ; and when Earl with a 
grim smile accepted the courteous suggestion, the young man 
congratulated himself. On the following morning, however, 
he had reason to question his good fortune when the Serjeant's 
clerk brought him a cake, and remarked, significantly, " Put it 
in your pocket, sir ; you'll want it ; for my master wont draw 
bit tiU he comes to Norwich." It was a hard day's work; but 
young Prank North was rewarded for his civility to the Ser- 
jeant, who condescended to instruct his apt pupil in the tricks 
and chicaneries of their profession. " Sir," inquired North at 
the close of the excursion, emboldened by the rich man's affa- 
bility, *'by what system do you keep your accounts, which 
*"iitt be very complex, as you have lands, securities, and great 
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comings-in of all kinds V " Accounts ! boy/' answered the 
grey-headed curmudgeon ; '^ I get as much as I can, and I spend 
as little as I can ; that's how I keep my accoimts/' 

When North had raised himself to the Chiefship of the Com- 
mon Pleas he chose the Western Circuit, " not for the common 
cause, it being a long circuit, and beneficial for the officers and 
servants, but because he knew the gentlemen to be loyal and 
conformable, and that he should have fair quarter amongst 
them \" and so much favour did he win amongst the loyal and 
conformable gentry that old Bishop Mew — the prelate of Win- 
chester, popularly known as Bishop Patch, because he always 
wore a patch of black court-plaster over the scar of a wound 
which he received on one of his cheeks, whilst fighting as a 
trooper for Charles I. — used to term him the " Delici« ocd- 
dcntis, or Darling of the West/' On one occasion this Darling 
of the West was placed in a ludicrous position by the alacrity 
with which he accepted an invitation from " a busy fanatic/' 
a Devonshire gentleman, of good family and estate, named 
Duke. Tliis " busy fanatic" invited the judges on circuit and 
their officers to dine and sleep at his mansion on their way to 
Exeter, and subsequently scandalized his guests — all of them of 
course zealous defenders of the Established Church — ^by read- 
ing family-prayers before supper. " The gentleman," says the 
historian, ^^ had not the manners to engage the parish minister 
to come and officiate with any part of the evening service before 
supper; but he himself got behind the table in his hall, and 
read a chapter, and then a long-winded prayer, after the Pres- 
byterian way." Very displeased were the Chief Justice and the 
other Judge of Assize, who, notwithstanding their disapproval, 
did not care to openly affront their host in his own house ; and 
their dissatisfaction was not diminished on the following day 
when on entering Exeter they learnt that a ftdl account of Mr. 
Duke's sanctimonious conduct had preceded them. It was 
rumoured in the High Street of the old borough that " the 
judges had been at a conventicle, and the grand jury intended 
to present them and all their retinue for it." 

Not many years elapsed before this Darling of the West 
was replaced by another Chief Justice who asserted the power 
of constituted authorities with an energy that roused more fear 
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than gratitude in the breasts of local magistrates. That grim, 
ghastly^ hideous progress which Jeffreys made in the plenitude 
of civil and military power through the Western Counties, was 
not without its comic interludes ; and of its less repulsive scenes 
none was more laughable than that which occurred in Bristol 
Court-house when the terrible Chief Justice upbraided the 
Bristol magistrates for taking part in a slave-trade of the most 
odious sort. The mode in which the authorities of the western 
port carried on their iniquitous traffic deserves commemoration, 
for no student can understand the history of any period until 
he has acquainted himself with its prevailing morality. At a 
time when by the wealth of her merchants and the political in- 
fluence of her inhabitants Bristol was the second city of Eug- 
land, her mayor and aldermen used daily to sit in judgment 
on young men and growing boys, who were brought before 
them and charged with trivial offences. Some of the prisoners 
had actually broken the law ; but in a large proportion of the 
cases the accusations were totally fictitious — the arrests having 
been made in accordance with the directions of the magistrates, 
on charges which the magistrates themselves knew to be utterly 
without foundation. Every morning the Bristol tolsey or 
court-house saw a crowd of those wretched captives — clerks 
out of employment, unruly apprentices, street boys without 
parents, and occasionally children of honest birth, ay, of patri- 
cian lineage, whose prompt removal from their native land was 
desired by brutal fathers or vindictive guardians; and every 
morning a mockery of judicial investigation was perpetrated in 
the name of justice. Standing in a crowd the prisoners were 
informed of the offences charged against them ; huddled to- 
gether in the dock, like cattle in a pen, they caught stray sen- 
tences from the lips of the perjured rascals who had seized 
them in the jiublic ways ; and whilst they thus in a frenzy of 
surprise and fear listened to the statements of counsel for the 
prosecution, and to the fabrications of lying witnesses, agents 
of the court whispered to them that if they wished to save their 
lives they must instantly confess their guilt, and implore the 
justices to transport them to the plantations. Ignorant, 
alarmed, and powerless, the miserable victims invariably acted 
on this perfidious counsel; and forthwith the magistrates 
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ordered their shipment to the West Indies, where they were 
sold as slaves — the money paid for them by West Indian 
planters in due course finding its way into the pockets of the 
Bristol justices. It is asserted that the wealthier aldermen, 
through caution, or those few grains of conscience which are 
often found in the breasts of consummate rogues, forbore to 
share in the gains of this abominable traflSc; but it cannot 
be gainsaid that the least guilty magistrates winked at the 
atrocious conduct of their brother-justices. 

Vowing vengeance od the Bristol kidnappers Jeffreys entered 
their court-house, and opened proceedings by crying aloud that 
" he had brought a broom to sweep them with.^^ The Mayor of 
Bristol was in those days no common mayor; in Assize Com- 
missions his name was placed before the names of Judges of 
Assize ; and even beyond the limits of his jurisdiction he was 
a man of mark and influence. Great therefore was this digni- 
tary's astonishment when Jeflreys ordered him — clothed as he 
was in official scarlet and furs — to stand in the dock. For a 
few seconds the local potentate demurred ; but when the Chief 
Justice poured upon him a cataract of blasphemy, and vowed 
to hang him instantly over the entrance to the tolsey unless 
he complied immediately, the humiliated chief magistrate of the 
ancient borough took his place at the felon's bar, and received 
such a rating as no thief, murderer, or rebel had ever heard 
from George JeflFreys' abusive mouth. Unfortunately the 
aflair ended with the storm. Until the arrival of William of 
Orange the guilty magistrates were kept in fear of criminal 
prosecution; but the matter was hushed up and covered with 
amnesty by the new government, so that " the fright only, 
which was no small one, was all the punishment which these 
judicial kidnappers underwent ; and the gains,'' says Roger 
North, " acquired by so wicked a trade, rested peacefully in 
their pockets." It should be remembered that the kidnapping 
justices whom the odious Jeflreys so indignantly denounced 
were tolerated and courted by their respectable and prosperous 
neighbours ; and some of the worst charges, by which the 
judge's fame has been rendered odious to posterity, depend 
upon the evidence of men who, if they were not kidnappers 
tiicmselves, saw nothing peculiarly atrocious in the conduct of 
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magistrates who systematically sold "their fellow-countrymen 
into a most barbarous slavery. 

Amongst old circuit stories of questionable truthfulness, 
there is a singular anecdote recorded by the biographers of 
Chief Justice Hale, who, whilst riding the Western Circuit, 
tried a half-starved lad on a charge of burglary. The prisoner 
had been shipwrecked upon the Cornish coast, and on his way 
through an inhospitable district had endured the pangs of 
extreme hunger. In his distress, the famished wanderer broke 
the window of a baker's shop, and stole a loaf of bread. Under 
the circumstances. Hale directed the jury to acquit the pri- 
soner : but, less merciful than the judge, the gentlemen of the 
box returned a verdict of " Guilty^' — a verdict which the Chief 
Justice stoutly refused to act upon. After much resistance, the 
jurymen were starved into submission ; and the youth was set 
at liberty. Several years elapsed ; and Chief Justice Hale was 
riding the Northern Circuit, when he was received with such 
costly and excessive pomp by the sheriff of a northern county, 
that he expostulated with his entertainer on the lavish pro- 
fuseness of his conduct. '* My lord,'' answered the sheriff, with 
emotion, " don't blame me for showing my gratitude to the 
judge who saved my life when I was an outcast. Had it not 
been for you, I should have been hanged in Cornwall for 
stealing a loaf, instead of living to be the richest landowner 
of my native county." 

A pleasant sketch of circuit-life in the middle of the last 
century may be foimd in " A Northern Circuit, Described in a 
Letter to a Friend : a Poetical Essay. To which is Prefixed 
An Introductory Dialogue between Bayes and His Muse. By 
a Gentleman of the Middle Temple. 1751." Shortly before 
the publication of this poem, a courageous chaplain, in an 
assize sermon preached before the judges in York Minster, had 
caused a flutter amongst the wearers of the long robe, by pro- 
testing against the conduct of those barristers who, for ends 
quite apart from the interests of justice, were accustomed to 
browbeat timid witnesses. The scathing words of the preacher 
were taken by the hearers as specially aimed at a leading 
coimsel whose sarcastic and overbearing manner had made 
him many enemies. Complimenting the chaplain on the 
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justice and fitness of his remarks^ the author of the poem 
says — 

" Few like thu less for being told 
Some Uwjers often are too bold, 
' Who rack or torture modest folks 
By rude address and awkward jokes; 
Witness, or party, in the cause 
(Not the least grieyance in the laws), 
Whoe'er from decency in pleading 
Departs, has little claim to breeding^ 
This tonch*d Orimgibher to the quick, 
And made him splutter, bounce, and kick ; 
He urged he ne'er was such a sinner. 
Next day, before my lords at dinner.*'* 

The Newcastle Assize Ball^ for generations an important 
fact in the convivialities of the Northern Circuit, is com- 
memorated by the lines — 

" The ladies handsome, brilliant, gay, 
To dance took half the bar away." 

In seeking to avoid the customary exactions of their officCj 
the sherifis of the present generation were only foUowing in 
the steps of sheriflb who, more than a centiiry past, exerted 
themselves to reduce the expenses of shrievalties, and whose 
economical reforms were defended by reference to the conduct 
of sheriflb under the last of the Tudors. In the days of Eliza- 

* In those days judges on Circuit were accustomed to entertain the counsel of the 
circait at oyeiy assize-town on the round ; and it appears that the obnoxious bar- 
rister — designated Grimgibber in the poem — called the attention of their lordships 
to the offensive passages in the chaplain's sermon at the next of these ceremo- 
nial banquets. *' I hope, my lords," said Grimgibber, rising to his logs, "that in 
case the sermon be printed, that part may be left out which reflects severely on the 
conduct of barristere, with respect to witnesses and the characters of parties ; for 
tho' I allow there is nothing personal, yet I think it too severe on the gentlemen of 
the bar.*' The reply of the judges is not recorded ; but an altercation that en- 
sued between Grimgibber and the chaplain is g^ven. Chaplain, — "Sir, I would 
hope you don't think I woald say anything in a sermon to their lordsliips which 
might not be pablic to all the world.'* CowMeUar Chrimgibher. — '* Sir, I beg to 
say with submission to their lordships, it is not for the honour of the bar that it 
should be made public. Pray, sir, give me leave to ask you a question. If it were 
possible that the Devil could die, and leave you a legacy of 50/. .for a funeral 
sermon, whether yon would preach it?** Chaplain. — " That I would ; and I would 
g^ve the devil his dae, as I have done yon.'* It is clear that this sermon created 
much commotion at the time; but the author of the poem says "only a few under- 
bred barristen wwe a£bcted bj it." 
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beth^ the sheriffs demanded and obtained relief from an obli- 
gation to supply judges on circuit with food and lodging; 
under Victoria they have recently exclaimed against the custom 
which required them to furnish guards of javelin-bearers for 
the protection of Her Majesty's representatives; when George II. 
was king^ they grumbled against lighter burdens — for instance, 
the cost of white kid-gloves and payments to bell-ringers. 
The sheriff is still required by custom to present the judges 
with white gloves whenever an assize has been held without a 
single capital conviction ; but in past times, on every maiden 
assize, he was expected to give gloves not only to the judges, 
but to the entire body of circuiteers — ^barristers as well as 
ofScers of court.* Wishing to keep his official expenditure 

♦ "With regard to the customary gifts of white gloves Mr. Fobs says : — " Gloves 
were presented to the judges on some occasions : viz., when a man, convicted of 
murder or manslaughter, came and pleaded the king*s pardon ; and, till the Act of 
4 & 5 William and Mary c. 18, which rendered personal appearance unnecessary, an 
outlawry could not be reversed, unless the defendant came into court, and with a 
present of gloves to the judges implored their favour to reverse it. The custom 
of giving the judge a pair of white gloves upon a madden assize has continued 
till the present time.'* An interesting chapter might be written on the ancient 
ceremonies and usages obsolete and extant, of our courts of law. Here are a few 
of the practices which such a chapter would properly notice : — The custom, still 
maintained, which forbids the Lord Chancellor to utter any word or make any 
sign, when on Lord Mayor's Day the Lord Mayor of London enters the Court of 
Chancery, and by the mouth of the Recorder prays his lordship to honour the 
Guildhall banquet with his presence ; the custom — extant so late as Lord Brougham's 
Chancellorship — which required the Holder of the Seals, at the installation of a new 
Master of Chancery, to instal the new master by placing a cap or hat on his head ; 
the custom which in Charles II.'s time, on motion days at the Chancellor's, com- 
pelled all barristers making motions to contribute to his lordship's " Poor's Box," — 
barristers within the bar paying two shillings, and outer barristers one shilling, — 
the contenta of which box were periodically given to magistrates, for distribution 
amongst the deserring poor of Tendon ; the custom which required a newly-created 
judge to present his colleagues with biscuits and wine ; the barbarous custom which 
compelled prisoners to plead their defence, standing in fetters, a custom enforced by 
Chief Justice Pratt at the trial of the Jacobite agent Christopher Layer, although at 
the trial of Cranbume for complicity in the " Assassination Plot," Holt had enunciated 
the merciful maxim, '* When prisoners are tried they should stand at their ease ;" 
the custom which — in the days when forty persons died of gaol fever caught at the 
memorable Black Sessions (May, 1750) at the Old Bailey, when Captain Clarke was 
tried for killing Captain Innes in a duel — strewed rue, fennel, and other herbs on 
the ledge of the dock, in the faith that the odour of the herbage would act as a barrier 
to the poisonous exhalations from prisoners sick of gaol distemper, and would protect 
the assembly in the body of the court fh)m the contagion of the disease. 
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dowu to the lowest possible sum^ a certain sheriff for Cumber- 
land — called^ in " A Northern Circuit/' Sir Frigid Gripus 
Knapper— directed his under-sheriff not to give white gloves on 
the occasion of a maiden assize at Carlisle^ and also through 
the mouth of his subordinate declined to pay the officers of 
the circuit certain customary fees. To put the innovator to 
shame^ Sir William Gascoigne^ the judge before whom the case 
was laid, observed in open court, *' Though I can compel an 
immediate payment, it being a demand of right, and not a 
mere gift, yet I will set him an example by gifts which I 
might refuse, but will not, because they are customary,'' and 
forthwith addressing the steward, added — "Call the sheriff^s 
coachman, his pages, and musicians, singing-boys, and vergers, 
and give them the accustomed gifts as soon as the sheriff 
comes." From this direction, readers may see that under the 
old system of presents a judge was compelled to give away 
with his left hand much of that which he accepted with his 
right. It appears that Sir William Gascoigne's conduct had 
the desired effect ; for as soon as the sheriff made his appear- 
ance, he repudiated the parsimonious conduct of the under- 
sheriff — though it is not credible that the subordinate acted 
without the direction or concurrence of his superior. " I think 
it," observed the sheriff, in reference to the sum of the cus- 
tomary payments, '' as much for the honour of my office, and 
the county in general, as it is justice to those to whom it is 
payable ; and if any sheriff has been of a different opinion it 
shall never bias me." 

The particulars of this untoward affair are commemorated 
thus — 

'' No capital offenden here ; 
And very bood the g^l waa clear ; 
On which the Oircaitcers receive 
Gloyes, which the BheriflTs alwajB give ; 
Except some upstart Understrapper 
Declares, Sir Frigid Qripns Knapper 
(As he's inform *d) the fee rcfus'd, 
And thinks ho might have heen excused, 
AVho, after gplnttering mnch ahout it, 
Finds no accounts are passed without it 
Sir William said~' What would this man ? 
Let me do right,~him what he can. 
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Pay all demands from me that*8 due, 
Though he refuse what's due to yon. 
It is not mean to claim your right, 
They're mean who know it and deny't. 
At present let him have his way, 
He'll be convinc'd another day.' 
A dwarf i\ken vow'd the commons should 
Be moT'd, by one he knew that would, 
To get an act against the clerks, 
To pay 'em nought instead of marks. 
Quoth one, * Sure much too fast you reckon 
To thiuk that Houso is at your Beckon, 
Four hundred years established fees, 
No reasonable men displease, 
But some bear office so unwilling, 
They'd rather pinch than pay a shiUing." 

From the insulting sobriquet affixed to the sheriff^ it is clear 
that the poet assigned the stinginess of the transaction to the 
high-sheriiOr^ and held the under-sheriff comparatively blame- 
less. In contrast to the parsimonious sheriff of Cumberland, 
he extols the munificent sheriff of Westmoreland| whose hos- 
pitable liberality is thus celebrated — 

" Now, Lsslius, kindly lend your ear, if 
I try to sing a potent sheriff: 

• • * * 

Quite well at Appleby they fare. 
For noble Thanet's sheriff there : 
And for a grateful rhyme I fetch in 
The name of cheerful Captain Mechin ; 
Not like that niggard sheriff somewhere. 
Who dumb'd the bells, whene'er we come there. 
Here Steward Gk>ugh, who's no curmudgeon, 
Nor apt with guests to be in dudgeon. 
Says, ' Oents, come look about with me, 
'Tis now but two, we dine at three." 

In a note, the poet observes : " On the Norfolk Circuit, the 
sheriff's name was Bell, who forbade the ringing of the bells, 
as is customary on the entrance of the Judges of Assize, 
because he would not give anything to the ringers ; and when 
the corporation went to pay their respects to the judges, the 
mayor, in an apology for the bells not ringing as usual, said, 
' My lord, we have one Bell that wants hanging.' " 

It appears that the Northern circuiteers were summoned to 
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dinner by sound of horn, after the ancient use of Inns of 
Court ; the '^ Gentleman of the Middle Temple'* recording, 

" Hark 1 now the Trumpet calls to dine 
On Ven'son wondrous fat and fine, 
Where cheerful chat is mixed with wine." 

From the days when Alexander Weddcrburn, in his new 
silk gown,"^ to the scandal of all sticklers for professional 
etiquette, made a daring but futile attempt to seize the lead of 
the circuit which seventeen years later he rode as judge, " the 
Northern " has maintained the prestige of being the most im- 
portant of the English circuits. Its palmiest and most 
famous days belong to the times of Norton and Wallace, Jack 
Lee and John Scott, Edward Law and Robert Graham; but 
still amongst the wise white heads of the upper house may be 
seen at times the mobile features of an aged peer who, as 
Mr. Henry Brougham, surpassed in eloquence and intellectual 
brilliance the brightest and most celebrated of his precursors 
on the great northern round. But of all the great men whose 
names illustrate the annals of the circuit. Lord Eldon is the 
person most frequently remembered in connexion with the 
jovial ways of circuiteers in the old time. In his later years 
the port-loving earl delighted to recall the times when as 
Attorney General of the Circuit Grand Court he used to pro- 
secute offenders " against the peace of our Lord the Junior,'' 

* In his unfaded silk, and attended by a clerk who was known to have great infla- 
ence with North Country attorneys, Alexander Wedderbum sought to win the place 
left vacant by the retirement of Sir Fletcher Norton from the Northern Circuit. 
His first and unexpected appearance at York gave rise to angry opposition on the 
part of the practising circuiteers, who, fearing that the new comer would carry away 
all the best business, maintained that no man with an established reputation could 
for the first time join a circuit without violating professional etiquette. In his de- 
fence the intruder urged that, having never before joined any circuit he was free to 
commence Circuit practice ; although had he been a member of any circuit it might 
be held that he could not change his circuit after winning silk. Declining to ac- 
cept this view of the case, a majority of the bar were disposed to send him to 
Coventry ; but supported by Wallace — who maintained that no rule of professional 
etiquette had been violated — and assisted by his ingratiating manners and thoroughly 
"clubbable" temper, Wedderbum sabdued the ill- feeling of the profession, and be- 
came one of the most popular members of the circuit — on which, however, he failed 
to get very many briefs, and from which he retired after a short time. After the 
lapse of a few years he reappeared as Judge of Assise on the circuit from which a 
strong body of the bar had endeavoured to exclude him. 

VOL. II. T 
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devise practical jokes for the diTersion of the bar^ and oyer 
bowls of punch at York, or Lancaster, or Kirkby Lonsdale, 
argue perplexing questions about the morals of adrocacj. Just 
as John CampbeU, thirty years later, used to recount with glee 
how in the mock courts of the Oxford Circuit he used to 
officiate as crier, "holding a fire^OTcl in his hand as the 
emblem of his office/^ so did old Lord Eldon warm with 
mirth orer recollections of his circuit rerelries and escapades. 
Many of his stories were apocryphal, some of them \mques- 
tionably spurious ; but the least truthful of them contained an 
dement of pleasant reality. Of course Jemmy Boswell, a 
decent lawyer, though better biographer, was neither duped by 
the sham brief, nor induced to apply in court for the writ of 
'' quare adhsesit parimento i" but it is quite credible that on 
the morning after his removal in a condition of rinous pros- 
tration firom the Lancaster flag-stones, his jocose friends con- 
cocted the brief, sent it to him with a bad guinea, and 
porodaimed the success of their dertce. TThen the chimney- 
sweeper's boy met his death by fiaJling from a high gallery to 
the floor of the court-house at the York Assizes, whilst Sir 
Thcmias Davenport was speaking, it was John Scott who— 
arguing that the orator's dulness had sent the boy to sleep, 
and so caused his &tal fall — ^prosecuted Sir Thomas for murder 
in the High Court, alleging in the indictment that the death 
was produced by ''a certain blunt instrument of no value, 
called a laug speech/* The records of the Northern Circuit 
abound with testimony to the hearty seal with which the 
future Chancellor took part in the proceedings of the Grand 
Court — paying fines and imporing them with equal readiness, 

* For acme time, whflst Campbell held this humble cffice in the Grand Court of 
hia Curcidl, Charles Abbott (Lord Tentoden] was the Attorney General of the 
same tribonal^ of whose able conduct in that high place the biographer of the Chief 
Jostices lecords^--'^ He still fiUed the ofice of Attornej General in the Grand Cir- 
cuit Co«rt» held at Moamooth, which I rvgnlailj opened as ciier, holding the poker 
instead of a white wand ; and being so dwplT Tersed in aU legal forms, he brought 
forward his mock charges agunst the deEn^nents whom he prosecoted with mach 
solemnity and borieaqoe effect — so as for the moment to indiKe a belief that not- 
withstanding hb habitual grarttr Nature intended him for a wag.** In the * Chan- 
cellors* Campbell names a " firedhoTel,** whilst in the * Chief JoscivV^* he names 
•* a pi»ker»** as the article which he bore in lieu of a wand in the Gr^ni Court. Alas 
for the iaacvaracy of biographers on matters of rital importance ! 
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now upholding with mock gravity the high and majestic cha- 
racter of the presiding judge, and at another time inveighing 
against the levity and indecorum of a learned brother who had 
maintained in conversation that ^^no man would be such a 

fool as to go to a lawyer for advice who knew how to 

get on without it/' The monstrous offender against religion 
and propriety who gave utterance to this execrable sentiment 
was Pepper Arden (subsequently Master of the Rolls and Lord 
Alvanlcy), and his punishment is thus recorded in the archives 
of the circuit : — " In this he was considered as doubly culpable, 
in the first place as having offended against the laws of 
iUmighty God by his profane cursing; for which, however, he 
made a very sufficient atonement by paying a bottle of claret ; 
and secondly, as having made use of an expression which, if 
it should become a prevailing opinion, might have the most 
alarming consequences to the profession, and was therefore 
deservedly considered in a far more hideous light. For the 
last offence he was fin'd 3 bottles. Pd.^' 

One of the most ridiculous circumstances over which the 
Northern Circuit men of the last generation delighted to laugh 
occurred at Newcastle, when Baron Graham — the poor lawyer, 
but singularly amiable and placid man, of whom Jekyll ob- 
served, " no one but his sempstress could ruffle him" — ^rode the 
circuit, and was immortalized as " My Lord 'Size,'' in Mr. 
John Shield's capital song — 

*' The jailor, for trial, had brought op a thief, 

Whose looks seemed a passport for Botany Bny ; 
The lawyers, some with and some wanting a brief, 

Around the green table were seated so gay ; 
Grave jurors and witnesses, waiting a call ; 

Attorneys and clients, more angry than wise; 
With strangers and town-people, throngM the Guildhall, 

All watching and gaping to see my Lord *Size. 

" Oft stretch'd were their necks, oft erected their ears. 

Still fancying they heard of the trumpets the sound. 
When tidings arrivM, which dissolved them in tcar8, 

That my lord at the dead-house was then lying drown'd. 
Straight left tHerh4He were the jailer and thief; 

The horror-struck crowd to the dead-hou^ quick hies ; 
Ev'n the lawyers, forgetiiil of fee and of brie^ 

Set off helter-skelter to Tiew my Lord 'Siie. 

t2 
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" And now the Sandhill with the sad tidings rings, 

And the tabs of the taties are left to take care ; 
Fishwomen desert their crabs, lobsters, and lings, 

And each to the dead-house now runs like a hare ; 
The glassmen, some naked, some clad, heard the news, 

And off thejr ran, smoking like hot mutton pies ; 
Whilst Castle Garth tailors, like wild kangaroos, 

Came tail-on-end jumping to see my Lord 'Size. 

" The dead-house thej reached, where his lordship they found, 

Pale, stretched on a plank, like themselves out of breath, 
The coroner and jury were seated around. 

Most gravely enquiring the cause of his death. 
No haste did they seem in, their task to complete. 

Aware that from hurry mistakes often rise ; 
Or wishful, perhaps, of prolonging the treat 

Of thus sitting in judgment upon my Lord 'Size. 

" Now the Mansion House butler thus gravely deposM : — 

' My lord on the terrace seemM studying his charge ; 
And when (as I thought) he had got it compos'd. 

He went down the stairs and examined the barge ; 
First the stem he surveyed, then inspected the stern. 

Then handled the tiller, and look'd mighty wise ; 
But he made a false step when about to return. 

And souse in the river straight tumbled Lord 'Size.' 

** Now his narrative ended, the butler retired. 

Whilst Betty Watt, muttering (half-drunk) through her teeth, 
Declar'd ' in her breast great consHm it inspir'd, 

That my lord should sae euUishly come by his death ;* 
Next a keelman was called on, Bold Airehy by name. 

Who the book as he kissed show'd the whites of his ejeSf 
Then he cut an odd caper, attention to claim. 

And this evidence gave them respecting Lord 'Size: — 

" ' Aw was settin* the keel, wi* Dick Slavers an* Matt, 

An' the Mansion House stairs we were just alongside, 
When we a' three see'd somethin', but didn't ken what, 

That was splashin' and labberin' aboot i' the tide. 
' It's a fluiker,' ki Dick ; * No,' Id Matt, * it's owre big. 

It luik'd mair like a skyet when aw furst seed it rise ;' 
Kiv aw — for aw'd gotten a gliff o' the wig — 

Ods marcy ! wey, marrows, becrike, it's Lord 'Size ! 

" ' Sae aw huik'd him, an' haul'd him suin into the keel, 
An' o' top o' the huddock aw rowl'd him aboot ; 
An' hia belly aw mbb'd, an' aw skelp'd his back weel, 
But the wa^r he'd djruck'n it wadn't ran oot ; 
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Sae aw broaght bim asbore bere, an* doctors, in rain, 
Farst this way, then that, to recover him tries ; 

For ye see there he*s lyin* as deed as a stane, 
An* that's a' aw can tell ye aboot my Lord Size. ' 

" Now the Jury for close consultation retired : 

Some ' Death AceidentaT were willing to find ; 
Some ' God*8 Visitation* most eager required ; 

And some were for ' Fell in the River' inclm'd ; 
But ere on their verdict they all were agreed 

My Lord gave a groan, and wide open'd his eyes ; 
Then the coach and the trumpeters came with great speed, 

And back to the Mansion House carried Lord 'Size." 

At the time of the occurrence thus humorously exagge- 
rated, the mayors of Newcastle resided, during tenure of 
oflBce, in the old civic Mansion House nigh the river, — 
each mayor being allowed an income of 2000/., together with 
the use of a state-coach, a barge, and much valuable plate ; 
in return for which official perquisites he was required to 
entertain the judges when they came to the town on circuit, 
and was expected to exercise a liberal hospitality towards the 
principal citizens and to all distinguished visitors. Whilst 
Baron Graham was the guest of Newcastle's mayor, it was his 
misfortune to fall from the mayoral barge into the Tyne, to 
the consternation of the ladies, and to the lively concern of 
barristers looking eagerly for promotion to the bench. 

Amongst memorable Northern Circuit worthies was George 
Wood, the celebrated Special Pleader, in whose chambers Law, 
Erskine, Abbott, and a mob of eminent lawyers acquired a 
knowledge of their profession. It is on record that whilst he 
and Mr. Holroyd were posting the Northern round, they were 
accosted on a lonely heath by a well-mounted horseman, who 
reining in his steed asked the barrister " What o'clock it was ?*' 
Favourably impressed by the stranger's appearance and tone of 
voice. Wood pulled out his valuable gold repeater, when the 
highwayman presenting a pistol and putting it on the cock, 
said coolly, " As you have a watch, be kind enough to give it 
me, so that I may not have occasion to trouble you again 
about the time." To demur was im.po8sible; the lawyer, 
therefore, who had met his disaster by going to the country, 
meekly submitted to circumstances and surrendered the watch. 
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For the loss of an excellent gold repeater he cared little^ but 
he winced under the banter of his professional brethren^ who 
long after the occurrence used to smile with malicious signi- 
ficance as they accosted him with — ''Whafs the time. 
Wood?'' 

Another of the memorable Northern circuiteers was John 
Hullock, who, like George Wood, became a baron of the Ex- 
chequer, and of whom the following story is told on good 
authority. In an important cause, tried upon the Northern 
Circuit, he was instructed by the attorney who retained him as 
leader on one side not to produce a certain deed unless cir- 
cumstances made him think that without its production his 
client would lose the ^suit. On perusing the deed entrusted to 
him with this remarkable injunction, Hullock saw that it esta- 
blished his client's case, and wishing to despatch the business 
with all possible promptitude, he produced the parchment before 
its exhibition was demanded by necessity. Examination in- 
stantly detected the spurious character of the deed, which had 
been fabricated by the attorney. Of course the presiding 
judge (Sir John Bayley) ordered the deed, to be impounded ; 
but before the order was carried out Mr. Hullock obtained 
permission to inspect it again. Restored to his hands, the deed 
was forthwith replaced in his bag. '^ You must surrender that 
deed instantly," exclaimed the judge, seeing Hullock's intention 
to keep it. '' My lord," returned the barrister, warmly, '^ no 
power on earth shall induce me to surrender it. I hare in- 
cautiously put the life of a fellow-creature in peril ; and though 
I acted to the best of my discretion, I should never be happy 
again were a fatal result to ensue." At a loss to decide on 
the proper course of action, Mr. Justice Bayley retired from 
court to consult with his learned brother. On his lordship's 
reappearance in court, Mr. Hullock — who had also left the 
court for a brief period — ^told him that during his absence the 
forged deed had been destroyed. The attorney escaped ; the 
banister became a judge. 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 

LAWTBBS AND SAINTS. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the close connexion which in old 
times existed between the Church and the Law^ popular 
sentiment holds to the opinion that the ways of lawyers are 
far removed firom the ways of holiness^ and tiiat the difSculties 
encoimtered by wealthy travellers on the road to heaven are 
far greater with rich lawyers than with any other class of rich 
men. An old proverb teaches that wearers of the long robe 
never reach paradise per salium, but " by slow degrees ;" and 
an irreverent ballad supports the vulgar belief that the only 
attorney to be found on the celestial rolls gained admittance 
to the blissful abode more by artifice than desert. The ribald 
broadside runs in the following style :— 

** Profeasions will aboae each other ; 
The priests wont caU the lawyer brother; 
While SaXkdd still beVnaTes the parson, 
And says he cants to keep the farce on. 
Yet will I readily snppoee 
They are not tmly bitter foes, 
But only have their pleasant jokea, 
And banter, just like other folks. 
And thus, for so they quis the law, 
Once on a time th* Attorney Flaw, 
A man, to tell yon, as the fact is, 
Of Tast chicane, of conne of practice ; 
(But what profession can we trace 
Where none will not the corps disgrace? 
Seduced, perhaps, by rog^uish client, 
Who tempts him to become more pliant), 
A notice had to quit the world, 
And fixmi his desk at once was hurled. 
Obserfe, I pray, the plain narration : 
"Twaa in a hot and long vacation, 
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When time he had, hut no assistance, 

Tho' great from courts of law the distance, 

To reach the court of truth and justice 

(Where I confess my only trust is) ; 

Though here helow the special pleader 

Shows talents worthy of a leader, 

Tet his own fame he must support. 

Be sometimes witty with the court. 

Or work the passion of a jury 

By tender strains, or full of fury ; 

Misleads them all, tho* twelve apostles. 

While with new law the judge he jostles. 

And makes them all give up their powers 

To speeches of at least three hours — 

But we have left our little man, 

And wandered from our purposed plan : 

'Tis said (without ill-natured leaven) 

" If ever lawyers get to heaven, 

It surely is hy slow degrees" 

(Perhaps 'tis slow they take their fees). 

The case, then, now I fairly state : 

flaw reached at last to heaven's high gate ; 

Quite short he rapped, none did it neater ; 

The gate was opened by St. Peter, 

Who looked astonished when he saw, 

All black, the little man of law ; 

But charity was Peter's guide, 

For having once himself denied 

His master, he virould not o'erpass 

The penitent of any class ; 

Tet never having heard there entered 

A lawyer, nay, nor ever ventured 

Within the realms oPpeace and love. 

He told him mildly to remove. 

And would have closed the gate of day, 

Had not old Flaw in suppliant way, 

Demurring to so hard a fate, 

Begg*d but a look, tho' through the gate. 

St. Peter, rather off his guard, 

Unwilling to be thought too hard, 

Opens the gate to let him peep in. 

What did the lawyer? Did he creep in ? 

Or dash at once to take possession ? 

Oh no, he knew his own profession : 

He took his hat off with respect. 

And would no gentle means neglect ; 

But finding it was all in vain 

For him admittance to obtain, 

Thought it were best, let come what will, 

To gmin an entry by his skill. 
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So while St. Peter stood aside, 

To let the door be opened wide, 

He skimmed his hat with all his strength 

Within the gate to no small length. 

St. Peter stared ; the lawyer asked him 

'' Only to fetch his hat,*' and passed him ; 

But when he reached the jack he*d thrown. 

Oh, then was all the lawyer shown : 

He clapt it on, and arms akembo 

(As if he had been the gallant Bembo), 

Cry'd out — ' What think you of my plan ? 

Eject me, Peter, if you can.' " 

The celestial courts having devised no process of ejectment 
that could be employed in this unlooked-for emergency, St. 
Peter hastily withdrew to take counsel's opinion ; and during 
his absence Mr. Flaw firmly established himself in the realm 
of bliss, where he remains to this day the black sheep of the 
saintly family. 

But though a flippant humorist in these later times could 
deride the lawyer as a character who had better not force his 
way into heaven, since he would not find a single personal 
acquaintance amongst its inhabitants, in more remote days 
lawyers achieved the honours of canonization, and our fore- 
fathers sought their saintly intercession with devout fervour. 
Our calendars still regard the 15th of July as a sacred day^ 
in memory of the holy Swithin, who was tutor to King 
Ethel wulf and King Alfred, and Chancellor, of England, and 
who certainly deserved his elevation to the fellowship of 
saints, even had his title to the honour rested solely on a 
remarkable act which he performed in the exercise of his 
judicial functions. A familiar set of nursery rhymes sets forth 
the utter inability of all the king's horses and men to re-form 
the shattered Humpty-Dumpty, when his rotund highness 
had fallen from a wall ; but when a wretched market-woman, 
whose entire basketful of new-laid eggs had been wilfuUy 
smashed by an enemy, sought in her trouble the aid of 
Chancery, the holy Chancellor Swithin miraculously restored 
each broken shell to perfect shape, each yolk to soundness. 
Saith William of Malmesbury, recounting this marvellous 
achievement — "statimque porrecto crucis signo, fracturam 
omnium ovorum consolidat.'^ 
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Like Chancellor Swithin before him, and like Chancellor 
Wolsey in a later time, Chancellor Becket was a royal tutor ;* 
and like Swithin, who still remains the pluvious saint of 
humid England, and unlike Wolsey, who just missed the glory 
of canonization, Becket became a widely venerated saint. But 
less kind to St. Thomas of Canterbury than to St. Swithin, 
the Reformation degraded Becket from the saintly rank by 
the decision which terminated the ridiculous legal proceedings 
instituted by Henry VIII. against the holy reputation of St. 
Thomas. After the saint^s counsel had replied to the Attorney 
General, who, of course, conducted the cause for the crown, 
the court declared that '^Thomas, sometime Archbishop of 
Canterbury, had been guilty of contumacy, treason, and re- 
bellion ; that his bones should be publicly burnt, to admonish 
the living of their duty by the punishment of the dead ; and 
that the offerings made at his shrine should be forfeited to the 
crown.'' 

After the conclusion of the suit for the saint's degradation 
— a suit which was an extravagant parody of the process for 
establishing at Rome a holy man's title to the honours of 
canonization — ^proclamation was made that ^'forasmuch as it 
now clearly appeared that Thomas Becket had been killed in 
a riot excited by his own obstinacy and intemperate language^ 
and had been afterwards canonized by the Bishop of Rome as 
the champion of fhis usurped authority, the king's majesty 
thought it expedient to declare to his loving subjects that he 
was no saint, but rather a rebel and traitor to his prince, and 
therefore strictly charged and commanded that he should not 



• SwiUu'n was tutor to Ethel wolf and Alfred. Becket was tutor to Heniy ll.'s 
eldest son. Wolsej — ^who took delight in discbaiiging scholastic functions from the 
days when he birched schoolboys at Magdalen College, Oxford, till the time \vhen 
in the plenitude of his grandeur he framed regulations for Dean Colet*s school of 
8t. Paul's, and wrote an introduction to a Latin Grammar for the use of children — 
acted as educational director to the Princess Mary, and superintended the studies of 
Henry YIII/s natural son, the Earl of Richmond. Amongst pedagogue-chancellors, 
by HoBnce of fancy, may be included the Eari of Clarendon, whose enemies used to 
ohaige him with "playing the schoolmaster to his king,'* and in their desire to 
bring him into disfavour at court used to announce his approach to Charles II. by 
Mjing^ " Here comes your schoolmaster.** 
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be esteemed or called a saint ; that all images and pictures of 
him should be destroyed^ the festivals in his honour be abo- 
lished^ and his name and remembrance be erased out of all 
books^ under pain of his Majesty^s indignation and imprison- 
ment at his grace's pleasure/' 

But neither St.Swithin nor St.Thomas of Canterbury, lawyers 
though they were, deigned to take the legal profession imder 
especial protection, and to mediate with particular officiousness 
between the Long Robe and St. Peter. The peculiar saint of 
the profession was St. Evona, concerning whom Carr, in his 
" Remarks of the Government of the Severall Parts of Ger- 
manic, Denmark, &c.,'' has the following passage : '^ And now 
because I am speaking of Petty-foggers, give me leave to tell 
you a story I mett with when I lived in Rome. Grocing with 
a Romane to see some antiquityes, he showed me a chapell 
dedicated to St. Evoiia, a lawyer of Brittanie, who, he said, 
came to Rome to entreat the Pope to give the lawyers of 
Brittanie a patron, to which the Pope replied, that he knew of 
no saint but what was disposed to other professions^ At which 
Evona was very sad, and earnestly begd of the Pope to think 
of one for him. At last the Pope proposed to St. Evona that 
he should goe round the church of St. John de Latera blind- 
fold, and after he had said so many Ave Marias, that the first 
saint he laid hold of should be his patron, which the good old 
lawyer willingly undertook, and at the end of his Ave Maryes 
he stopt at St. Michel's altar, where he layed hold of the 
Divell, under St. Michel's foet, and cry'd out. This is our 
saint, let him be our patron. So being unblindfolded, and 
seeing what a patron he had chosen, he went to his lodgings 
so dejected, that a few moneths after he died, and coming to 
heaven's gates knockt hard. Whereupon St. Peter asked 
who it was that knockt so bouldly. He reply'd that he was 
St. Evona the advocate. Away, away, said St. Peter; here is 
but one advocate in Heaven ; here is no room for you lawyers. 
O but, said St. Evona, I am that honest lawyer who never 
tooke fees on both sides, or pleaded in a bad cause, nor did I 
ever set my Naibours together by the ears, or lived by the sins 
of the People. Well then, said St. Peter, come in. This 
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newes coming down to Romej a witty poet wrote on St, 
Evona's tomb these words — 

' St. Evona im Briton, 
Advocat non Larron. 

Hallelmali.' 

This story put me in mind of Ben Jonson goeing throw a 
church in Surrey, seeing poore people weeping over a gi*ave, 
asked one of the women why they wept. Oh, said shee, we 
have lost our pretious lawyer. Justice Randall ; he kept us all 
in peace, and always was so good as to keep us from goeing 
to law; the best man ever lived. Well, said Ben Jonson, 
I will send you an epitaph to write upon his tomb, which 
was— 

' God works wonders now and then, 
Here lies a lawyer an honest man.* " 

Although honest lawyers are more common than popular 
satire represents, it must be admitted that the sun has not for 
many days shone on an English judge whom his fellow-country- 
men would care to name amongst the Princes of Paradise. That 
our Chancellors should deem themselves totally disqualified by the 
worldly nature of their calling for offices of religious instruction 
is not to be desired, since they are every now and then required 
to decide delicate questions concerning the doctrine of the 
Established Church; but since the time of Lord Keeper 
Williams the holder of the seals has come to be regarded as 
so necessarily secular a personage, that no Chancellor woidd 
now-a-days hope to increase ^is political influence by dis- 
charging any of the functions of the priest. In early man- 
hood Wedderburn was a ruling elder of the Church of Scot- 
land ; but far firom contributing to his power and respectability 
on the woolsack, the recollection that he had formerly acted 
in that quasi-religious capacity gave encouragement to those 
who sought to cover him with ridicule. Erskine at every 
period of his legal career used to delight in telling how in his 
days of military service he read prayers and preached to the 
private soldiers of his regiment ; but so sensible was he of the 
incongruity of the legal and spiritual vocations, he invariably 
told the anecdote with an air of jocose levity that occasionally 
caused offence to austere listeners. From the days when as 
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member for Weobly he quoted seripture in his inexpressibly 
ludicrous harangue on Fox's India Bill^ to the time when 
sitting on the woolsack he consigned the entire bench of 
bishops to perdition, and until the last day of his career, 
Eldon was prone to assume a sanctimonious fervour whilst 
addressing members of parliament ; but apart from the amuse- 
ment which they caused the profane, his pious orations exer- 
cised scarcely any influence on the public, who were not slow 
to say that the orator — whose voice was consistently raised in 
behalf of the established religion, though his person was never 
seen within the walls of a church — resembled the church 
buttress rather than the church pillar. 

An important vestige of the close relations which formerly 
existed between the Law and the Church is still found in the 
ecclesiastical patronage of the Lord Chancellor ; and many are 
the good stories told of interviews that took place between our 
more recent chancellors and clergymen suing for preferment. 
" Who sent you, sir V Thurlow asked savagely of a country 
curate, who had boldly forced his way into the Chancellor's 
library in Great Ormond Street, in the hope of winning the 
presentation to a vacant living. " In whose name do you come 
that you venture to pester me about your private affairs? I 
say, sir — ^what great lord sent you to bother me in my house ?'* 
" My lord,'' answered the applicant, with a happy combination 
of dignity and humour, " no great man supports my entreaty ; 
but I may say with honesty, that I come to you in the name 
of the Lord of Hosts." Pleased by the spirit and wit of the 
reply, Thurlow exclaimed, " The Lord of Hosts ! the Lord of 
Hosts ! you are the first parson that ever applied to me in 
that Lord's name; and though his title can't be found in the 
Peerage, by yoVi shall have the living." On another occa- 
sion the same Chancellor was less benign, but not less just, to 
a clerical applicant. Sustained by Queen Charlotte's personal 
favour and intercession with Thurlow, the clergyman in question 
felt so sure of obtaining the valuable living which was the 
object of his ambition, that he regarded his interview with the 
Chancellor as a purely formal affair. '' I have, sir," observed 
Lord Thurlow, " received a letter from the curate of the parish 
to which it is my intention to prefer you, and on inquiry I 
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find him to be a very worthy man. The father of a large 
family^ and a priest who has laboured zealously in the parish 
for many years, he has written to me — ^not asking for the 
living, but modestly entreating me to ask the new rector to 
retain him as curate. Now, sir, you would oblige me by pro- 
mising me to employ the poor man in that capacity.'^ " My 
lord,*' replied Queen Charlotte's proUgi, " it would give me 
great pleasure to oblige your lordship in this matter, but un- 
fortunately I have arranged to take a personal Mend for my 
curate.'* His eyes flashing angrily, Thurlow answered, " Sir, 
I cannot force you to take this worthy man for your curate, 

but I can make him the rector ; and by he shall have 

the living, and be in a position to ofier you the curacy.'' And 
forthwith, to the applicant's inexpressible surprise and chagrin, 
the Chancellor's words were carried out. 

Of Lord Loughborough a reliable biographer records a plea- 
sant and singular story. Having pronounced a decision in the 
House of Lords, which deprived an excellent clergyman of a 
considerable estate and reduced him to actual indigence, the 
Chancellor before quitting the woolsack addressed the unfortu- 
nate suitor thus : — " As a judge I have decided against you, 
whose virtues are not unknown to me ; and in acknowledgment 
of those virtues I beg you to accept from me a presentation to 
a living now vacant, and worth 600/. per annum." 

Capital also are the best of many anecdotes concerning Eldon 
and his ecclesiastical patronage. Dating the letter from No. 2, 
Charlotte Street, Pimlico, the Chancellor's eldest son sent his 
fiftther the following anonymous "epistle : — 

" Hear, generous lawyer ! hear my prayer. 
Nor let my freedom make yon stare, 

In hailing you Jack Scott ! 
Tho* now npon the woolsack placed, 
With wealth, with power, with title graced, 
Once nearer was our lot. 

" Say by what name the hapless bard 
May best attract your kind regard — 

Plain Jack ?— Sir John ?— or Eldon ? 
Give, from your ample store of giving, 
A starving priest some little living — 

The world will cry out * Well done.* 
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" In vain, withoat a patron's aid, 
IVe prayed and preached, and preached and prajed^ 

Apfiauded bat tU-fed, 
Such vain idat let others share ; 
Alas, I cannot feed on air — 

I ask not i^raise, hat hreadJ^ 

Satisfactorily hoaxed by the rhymer the Chancellor went to 
Pimlico in search of the clerical poetaster^ and fonnd him 
not. 

Prettier and less comic is the story of Miss Bridgets morn- 
ing call upon Lord Eldon. The Chancellor was sitting in his 
study over a table of papers when a young and lovely girl — 
slightly rustic in her attire, slightly embarrassed by the novelty 
of her position, but thoroughly in command of her wits — en- 
tered the room and walked up to the lawyer^s chair. " My 
dear/' said the Chancellor, rising and bowing with old-world 
courtesy, " who are you ?'' " Lord Eldon,'' answered the 
blushing maiden, ^' I am Bessie Bridge of Wcobly, the daughter 
of the Vicar of Weobly, and papa has sent me to remind you 
of a promise which you made him when I was a little baby, 
and you were a guest in his house on the occasion of your first 
election as Member of Parliament for Weobly." " A promise, 
my dear young lady ?" interposed the Chancellor, trying to 
recall how he had pledged himself. " Yes, Lord Eldon, a pro- 
mise. You were standing over my cradle when papa said to 
you, ' Mr. Scott, promise me that if ever you are Lord Chan- 
cellor when my little girl is a poor clergyman's wife, you will 
give her husband a living ;' and you answered, ' Mr. Bridge, my 
promise is not worth half-a-crown, but I give it to you, wishing 
it were worth more.'" Enthusiastically the Chancellor ex- 
claimed, " You are quite right. I admit the obligation. I 
remember all about it ;" and then, after a pause, archly survey- 
ing the damsel, whose graces were the reverse of matronly, he 
added, '^ But surely the time for keeping my promise has not 
yet arrived ? You cannot be any one's wife at present ?" For 
a few seconds Bessie hesitated for an answer; and then, with 
a blush and a ripple of silver laughter, she replied, " No, but 
I do so wish to be somebody's wife. I am engaged to a young 
clergyman ; and there's a living in Herefordshire near my old 
home that has recently fallen vacant, and if you'U give it to 
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Alfred^ why then^ Lord Eldon^ we shall marry before the end 
of the year/^ Is there need to say that the Chancellor forth- 
with summoned his secretary, that the secretary forthwith 
made out the presentation to Bessie^s lover, and that, having 
given the Chancellor a kiss of 'gratitude, Bessie made good 
speed back to Herefordshire, hugging the precious document 
the whole way home. 

A bid but eager sportsman Lord Eldon used to blaze away 
at his partridges and pheasants with such uniform want of suc- 
cess that Lord Stowell had truth as well as humour on his side 
when he observed, " My brother has done much execution this 
shooting season ; with his gun he has killed a great deal of 
time.'* Having ineffectually discharged two barrels at a covey 
of partridges, the Chancellor w^ slowly walking to the gate of 
one of his Encombe turnip-fields when a stranger of clerical 
garb and aspect hailed him firom a distance, asking, " Where 
is Lord Eldon ?" Not anxious to declare himself to the wit- 
ness of his ludicrously bad shot, the Chancellor answered 
evasively, and with scant courtesy, " Not far off/' Displeased 
with the tone of this curt reply, the clergyman rejoined, " I 
wish you'd use your tongue to better purpose than you do your 
gun, and tell me civilly where I can find the Chancellor/' 
" Well," responded the sportsman, when he had slowly ap- 
proached his questioner, " here you see the Chancellor — I am 
Lord Eldon/' It was an untoward introduction to the Chan- 
cellor for the strange clergyman who had travelled from the 
North of Lancashire to ask for the presentation to a vacant 
living. Partly out of humorous compassion for the applicant 
who had offered rudeness, if not insult, to the person whom he 
was most anxious to propitiate ; partly because on inquiry he 
ascertained the respectability of the applicant ; and partly be- 
cause he wished to seal by kindness the lips of a man who 
could report on the authority of his own eyes that the best 
lawyer was also the worst shot in all England, Eldon gave the 
petitioner the desired preferment. " But now," the old Chan- 
cellor used to add in conclusion, whenever he told the story, 
'^ see the ingratitude of mankind. It was not long before a 
large present of game reached me, with a letter from my new- 
made rector, purporting that he had sent it me, because from 
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what he had seen of my shooting he supposed I must be badly off 
for game. Think of turning upon me in this way, and wound- 
ing me in my tenderest point/' 

Amongst Eldon's humorous answers to applications for pre- 
ferment should be remembered his letter to Dr. Fisher of the 
Charterhouse : on one side of a sheet of paper, '' Dear Fisher, 
I cannot, to-day, give you the preferment for which you ask. 
— I remain your sincere friend, Eldon. — Turn over*^* and on 
the other side, '' I gave it to you yesterday.'' This note re- 
minds us of Erskine's reply to Sir John Sinclair's solicitation 
for a subscription to the testimonial which Sir John invited the 
nation to present to himself. On the one side of a sheet of 
paper it ran, '' My dear Sir John, I am certain there are few 
in this kingdom who set a higher value on your services than 
myself, and I have the honour to subscribe," on the other 
side it concluded, '' myself your obedient faithful servant, 
Ebskine." 
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PAET IIII -AT HOME : IN COUET : AND IN 

SOCIETY. 



CHAPTER LXX. 

LAWYERS AT THEIR OWN TABLES. 

FROM time immemorial the good lawyer has been required 
to love good livings and be ready to dispense good cheer 
to others with a liberal hand. A long list^ indeed^ might be 
made out of abstemious lawyers; but their temperance is 
ahnost invariably mentioned by biographers as matter for 
regret and apology^ and is even made an occasion for reproach 
in cases where it has not been palliated by habits of muni- 
ficent hospitality. In the catalogue of Chancellor Warham's 
virtues and laudable usages^ Erasmus takes care to mention 
that the primate was accustomed to entertain his friends, 
to the number of two himdred at a time; and when the 
man of letters notices the archbishop's moderation with respect 
to wines and dishes — a moderation that caused his grace to 
eschew suppers, and never to sit more than an hour at dinner 
— ^he does not omit to observe that though the great man 
''made it a rule to abstain entirely from supper, yet if his 
friends were assembled at that meal he would sit down along 
with them and promote their conviviality.'' 

Splendid in all things, Wolsey astounded envious nobles by 
the magnificence of his banquets, and the lavish expenses of 
his kitchens wherein his master-cooks wore raiment of richest 
materials — the ch^ of his private kitchen daily arraying him- 
self in damask-satin or velvet, and wearing on his neck a chain 
of gold. Of a far other kind were the tastes of Wolsey's sue- 
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cessor^ who, in the warmest sunshine of his power, preferred a 
quiet dinner with Erasmus to the pompous display of state 
banquets, and who wore a gleeful light in his countenance 
when, after his fall, he called his children and grandchildren 
about him, and said : '' I have been brought up at Oxford, at 
an Inn of Chancery, at Lincoln's Inn, and in the King's 
Court, — from the lowest degree to the highest, and yet have I 
in yearly revenues at this present little left me above a hundred 
pounds by the year ; so that now, if we wish to live together, 
you must be content to be contributaries together. But my 
counsel is that we fall not to the lowest fare first ; we will not, 
therefore, descend to Oxford fare, nor to the fare of New Inn, 
but we will begin with Lincoln's Inn diet, where many right 
worshipful men of great account and good years do live full 
well, which if we find ourselves the first year not able to main- 
tain, then will we in the next year come down to Oxford fare, 
where many great, learned, and ancient fathers and doctors 
arc continually conversant, which if our purses stretch not to 
maintain neither, then may we after, with bag and wallet, go 
a-begging together, hoping that for pity some good folks will 
give us their charity, and at every man's door to sing a Salve 
Reffina, whereby we shall keep company and be merry 
together." 

Students recalling the social life of England should bear in 
mind the hours kept by our ancestors in the fourteenth and 
two following centuries. Under the Plantagcnets noblemen 
used to sup at five p.m., and dine somewhere about the break- 
fast hour of Mayfair in a modern London season. Gradually 
hours became later ; but under the Tudors the ordinary dinner 
hour for gentlepeople was somewhere about eleven a.m., and 
their usual time for supping was between five p.m. and six p.m., 
tradesmen, merchants, and farmers dining and supping at 
later hours than their social superiors. " With us," says Hall 
the chronicler, ''the nobility, gentry, and students do ordi- 
narily go to dinner at eleven before noon, and to supper at 
five, or between five and six, at aftemo<m. The merchants 
dine and sup seldom before twelve at noon and six at night. 
The husbandmen also dine at high noon as they call it, and 
sup at seven or eight ; but out of term in our universities the 

U 2 
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scholars dine at ten/' Thus whilst the idlers of society made 
haste to eat and drink^ the workers postponed the pleasures of 
the table until they had made a good morning's work. The 
time was still in a distant future when the Fifth- Avenue dandy, 
humorously describing the ways of fashionable life in New 
York and Washington, said, " Members of Congress, when 
they're off duty, and their families, dine somewhere about nine 
or ten p.m. ; but the President, Vice-President, cabinet minis- 
ters, and such consummate tip-top swells never think of 
dining before next day, — and by — nothing but the sharpest 
hunger can induce them to dine even then." In the days of 
morning dinners and afternoon suppers the law-courts used to 
be at the height of their daily business at an hour when 
Templars of the present generation have seldom risen from bed. 
Chancellors were accustomed to commence their daily sittings 
in Westminster at seven a.m. in summer, and at eight a.m. in 
winter months. Lord Keeper Williams, who endeavoured to 
atone for want of law by extraordinarily assiduous attention to 
the duties of his office, used indeed to open his winter sittings 
by candlelight between six and seven o'clock. 

Many were the costly banquets of which successive Chan- 
cellors invited the nobility, the judges, and the bar to partake 
at old York House ; but of all the holders of the Great Seal 
who exercised pompous hospitality in that picturesque palace, 
Francis Bacon was the most liberal, gracious, and delightful 
entertainer. Where is the student of English history who has 
not often endeavoured to imagine the scene when Ben Jonson 
sate amongst the honoured guests of 

" England's high Chancellor, the destined heir, 
In his soft cradle, to his father's chair ;*' 

and little prescient of the coming storm, spoke of his host as 
one 

" Whose even thread the Fates spin round and full, 
Out of their choicest and their whitest wool." 

Even at the present day lawyers have reason to be grateful 
to Bacon for the promptitude with which, on taking possession 
of the Marble Chair, he revived the ancient usages of earlier 
holders of the seal and set an example of courteous hospitality 
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to the bar^ which no subsequent Chancellor has been able to 
disregard without loss of respect and prestige. Though a 
short attack of gout qualified the new pleasure of his elevation 
— an attack attributed by the suflTerer to his removal " from a 
field air to a Thames air/' t.e., from Gray's Inn to the south 
side of the Strand — Lord Keeper Bacon lost no time in sum- 
moning the judges and most eminent barristers to his table; 
and though the gravity of his indisposition, or the dignity of 
his office, forbade him to join in the feast, he sate and spoke 
pleasantly with them when the dishes had been removed. 
" Yesterday/' he wrote to Buckingham, ^' which was my 
weary day, I bid all the judges to dinner, which was not used 
to be, and entertained them in a private withdrawing chamber 
with the learned counsel. When the feast was past I came 
amongst them and sate me down at the end of the table, and 
prayed them to think I was one of them, and but a foreman/' 
Nor let us, whilst recalling Bacon's bounteous hospitalities, 
fail in justice to his great rival Sir Edward Coke — who, though 
he usually held himself aloof from frivolous amusements, and 
cared but little for expensive repasts, would with a liberal hand 
place lordly dishes before lordly guests ; and of whom it is re- 
corded in the " Apophthegmes/' that when any great visitor 
dropped in upon him for pot-luck without notice, he was wont 
to say, " Sir, since you sent me no notice, of your coming, 
you ipust dine with me; but if I had known of it in due 
time I would have dined with you." 

From such great men as Lord Nottingham and Lord 
Guildford, who successively kept high state in Queen Street, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, to fat puisnes occupying snug houses in 
closer proximity to the Inns of Court, and lower downwards 
to leaders of the bar and juniors sleeping as well as working 
in chambers, the Restoration lawyers were conspicuous pro- 
moters of the hilarity which was one of the most prominent 
and least offensive characteristics of Charles II.'s London. 
Lord Nottingham's sumptuous hospitalities were the more 
creditable, because he voluntarily relinquished his claim to 
4000/. per annum, which the royal bounty had assigned him 
as a fund to be expended in official entertainments. Similar 
praise cannot be awarded to Lord Guildford ; but justice com- 
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pels the admission that, notwithstanding his love of money, he 
maintained the prestige of his place, so far as a hospitable table 
and profuse domestic expenditure could support it.* 

Contrasting strongly with the lawyers of this period, who 
copied in miniature the impressive state of Clarendon's princely 
establishments, were the jovial, catch -singing, three- bottle law- 
yers — who preferred drunkenness to pomp; an oaken table, 
surrounded by jolly fellows, to ante-rooms crowded with obse- 
quious courtiers ; a hunting-song with a brave chorus, to the 
less stormy diversion of polite conversation. Of these free- 
living lawyers, George Jeffreys was a conspicuous leader. Not 
averse to display, and not incapable of shining in refined 
society, this notorious man loved good cheer and jolly com- 
panions beyond all other sources of excitement; and during 
his tenure of the seals, he was never more happy than when 
he was presiding over a company of sharp-witted men-about- 
town whom he had invited to indulge in wild talk and choice 
wine at his mansion that overlooked the lawns, the water, and 
the trees of St. James's Park. On such occasions his lord- 
ship's most valued boon companion was Mountfort, the come- 
dian, whom he had taken from the stage and made a per- 
manent officer of the Duke Street household. Whether the 
actor was required to discharge any graver functions in the 
Chancellor's establishment is unknown ; but we have Sir John 
Rercsby's testimony that the clever mimic and brilliant libertine 
was employed to amuse his lordship's guests by ridiculing the 

* " After his lonlship had the Great Seal, his economy in LoDdon was very much 
altered. He had his st^ibles adjoining lo his house, and a formal (good-for-iiothiDg) 
master of the horse ; but he was an old cavalier and a neighbour and acquaintance 
of the Wroxton family, and could smoke, and taste claret ; which qualifications sup- 
plied care and skill in his office. There was a major-domo, or rather prefect of 
eating ; and having a good stroke of his own, was fit for the employment. His table, 
which comprised the gentlemen servants, was kept in good order ; but the inferior 

servants ate like harpies at the catch, and, to say truth, most scandalously 

His lordship's custom was after dinner to retire with his company, which were not a 
few and of the best quality in town, into a withdrawing-room ; and the tea-table 
followed, where his youngest brother officiated ; and him his lordship often set at the 
head of his table, for want of a lady, to carve. His suppers were in another room, 
and served in a more familiar way, and where his best friends and some (painted) 
enemies ordinarily assembled. And this he thought the best refreshment the whole 
day afforded him ; and before twelve he retired, and after a touch of his music went 
to bed."— Roger North's Life of the Lord Keeper Guildford. 
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personal and mental peculiarities of the judges and most emi- 
nent barristers. " I dined/* records Sir John^ '^ with the Lord 
Chancellor^ where the Lord Mayor of London was a guest^ and 
some other gentlemen. His lordship havings according to custom 
drunk deep at dinner^ called for one Mountfort, a gentleman of 
his^ who had been a comedian^ an excellent mimic ; and to divert 
the company, as he was pleased to term it, he made him plead 
before him in a feigned cause, during which he aped the judges 
and all the great lawyers of the age in their tone of voice and 
in their action and gesture of body, to the very great ridicule, 
not only of the lawyers, but of the law itself, which to me did 
not seem altogether so prudent in a man in his lofty station in 
the law ; diverting it certainly was, but prudent in the Lord 
Chancellor I shall never think it.*' The fun of Mountforf a 
imitations was often heightened by the presence of the persons 
whom they held up to derision — some of whom would see and 
express natural displeasure at the afiront; whilst others, quite 
unconscious of their own peculiarities, joined loudly in the 
laughter that was directed against themselves. 

As pet buffoon of the Tories about town, Mountfort was 
followed, at a considerable distance of time, by Estcourt — an 
actor who united wit and fine humour with irresistible powers 
of mimicry; and who contrived to acquire the respect and 
affectionate regard of many of those famous Whigs whom it 
was alike his pleasure and his business to render ridiculous. In 
the Spectator, Steele* paid him a tribute of cordial admiration ; 
and Cibber, noticing the marvellous fidelity of his imitations, has 
recorded, '' This man was so amazing and extraordinary a mimic, 
that no man or woman, &om the coquette to the privy councillor, 

* " He had," says the writer of Spectator No. 468, " so exquisite a diBcemment 
of what was defective in any object before him, that in an instant he could show 
jou the ridiculous side of what would pass for beautiful and just. In the accounts he 
gave of persons and sentiments, he did not only hit the figure of their faces and 
manner of their gestures, but he would in his narration fall into their very way of 
thinking, and this when he recounted passages wherein men of the best wits were 
concerned, as well as such wherein were represented men of the lowest rank of 
understanding. I do not know any satisfaction of any indifferent kind I ever tasted 
so much as having got over an impatience of my seeing myself in the air he could 
put me when I have displeased him. It is to poor Estcourt I chiefly owe that I am 
arrived at the happiness of thinking nothing a diminution to me but what aigoes 
depravity of will." 
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ef er moved or spoke before Iiiin^ but he could carry their voice, 
look, mien, and motion instantly into, another company. I 
have heard him make long harangues, and form various argu* 
ments, even in the manner of thinking of an eminent pleader 
at the bar, with every the least article and singularity of his 
utterance so perfectiy imitated, that he was the very alter 
ipie, scarce to be distinguished firom the original/' 

With the exception of Kenyon, and Eldon, and one or two 
less conspicuous instances of judicial penuriousness, the judges 
d the Georgian period were hospitable entertainers. Chief 
Justice Lee, who died in 1754, gained credit for an adequate 
knowledge of law by the sumptuousness and frequency of the 
dinners with which he regaled his brothers of the bench and 
learned counsellors. Chief Justice Mansfield's habitual tem« 
perance and comparative indifference to the pleasures of the 
table did not cause him to be neglectful of hospitable duties. 
Notwithstanding the cold formality of Lord Hardwicke's enter- 
tainments, and the chaises of niggardliness preferred against 
Lady Hardwicke's domestic system by opposition satirists^ 
Philip Yorke used to entertain the chiefs of his profession 
with pomp, if not with affability. Thurlow entertained a some- 
what too limited circle of friends with English fare and a super- 
abundance of choice port in Great Ormond Street. Throughout 
Ins public career, Alexander Wedderbum was a lavish and 
delightful host, amply atoning in the opinion of frivolous 
society for his political falsity by the excellence and number 
of his grand dinners. On entering the place of Solicitor 
General, he spent 8000/. on a service of plate ; and as Lord 
Loughborough he gratified the bar and dazzled the fashionable 
world by hospitality alike sumptuous and brilliant. 

Several of the Georgian lawyers had strong predilections for 
particular dishes or articles of diet. Thurlow was very fanciful 
about his fruit ; and in his later years he would give way to 
ludicrous irritability, if inferior grapes or faulty peaches were 
placed before him. At Brighton, in his declining years, the ex- 
Chancellor's indignation at a dish of defective wall-iruit was 
so lively that — to the inexpressible astonishment of Home 
Tooke and other guests — ^he caused the whole of a very fine 
dessert to be thrown out of the window upon the Marine 
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Parade. Baron Oraham^a weakness was for oysters^ eaten as 
a preparatory whet to the appetite before dinner; and it is 
recorded of him that on a certain occasion when he had been 
indnlging in this favourite pre-prandial exercise^ he observed^ 
with pleasant humour-^" Oysters taken before dinner are said 
to sharpen the appetite ; but I have just consumed half-a-barrel 
of fine natives — and speaking honestly^ I am bound to say that 
I don^t think I feel quite so hungry as when I began/^ Thomas 
Manners Sutton^s peculiar penchant was for salads ; and in a 
moment of impulsive kindliness he gave Lady Morgan the 
receipt for his favourite salad — a compound of rare merit and 
mysterious properties. Bitterly did the old lawyer repent his 
unwise munificence when he read *' CyDonnell/' Warmly dis- 
pleased with the political sentiments of the novels he ordered 
it to be burnt in the servants' hall^ and exclaimed, peevishly, 
to Lady Manners, " I wish I had not given her the secret of 
my salad/' In no culinary product did Lord Ellenborough 
find greater delight than lobster-sauce; and he once gave 
expression to his high regard for that soothing and delicate 
compound from the King's Bench, when he decided that per* 
sons engaged in lobster-fishery were exempt from legal liability 
to impressment. " Then is not/' inquired his lordship, with 
solemn pathos, " the lobster-fishery a fishery, and a most im- 
portant fishery, of this kingdom, though carried on in shallow 
water ? The framers of the law well knew that the produce of 
the deep sea, without the produce of the shallow water, would 
be of comparatively small value, and intended that turbot, 
when placed upon our tables, should be flanked by good lobster- 
sauce." Eldon's singular passion for firied " liver and bacon" 
was amongst his most notorious and least pleasant peculiarities^ 
Even the Prince Regent condescended to humour this remark- 
able taste by ordering a dish of liver and bacon to be placed 
on the table when the Chancellor dined with him at Brighton. 
Sir John Leach, Master of the Rolls, was however less ready to 
pander to a depraved appetite. Lord Eldon said, *' It will give 
me great pleasure to dine with you, and since you are good 
enough to ask me to order a dish that shall test your new 
chefs powers — I wish you'd tell your Frenchman to fry some 
liver and bacon for me.'^ '' Are you laughing at me or my 
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cook?'' asked Sir John Leach, stiffly, thinking that the Chan- 
cellor was bent on ridiculing his luxurious mode of living. " At 
neither/' answered Eldon, with equal simplicity and truth; 
" I was only ordering the dish which I enjoy beyond all other 
dishes.*' 

Although Eldon's penuriousness was grossly exaggerated by 
his detractors, it cannot be questioned that either through in- 
dolence, or love of money, or some other kind of selfishness, 
he was very neglectful of his hospitable duties to the bench 
and the bar. " Verily he is working off the arrears of the 
Lord Chancellor," said Romilly, when Sir Thomas Plumer, the 
Master of the Rolls, gave a succession of dinners to the bar ; 
and such a remark would not have escaped the lips of the 
decorous and amiable RomiUy had not circimistances fully 
justified it. Still it is unquestionable that Eldon's cabinet 
dinners were suitably expensive; and that he never grudged 
his choicest port to the old attorneys and subordinate place- 
men who were his obsequious companions towards the close of 
his career. For the charges of sordid parsimony so frequently 
preferred against Kenyon it is to be feared there were better 
grounds. Under the steadily strengthening spell of avarice he 
ceased to invite even old friends to his table ; and it was 
rumoured that in course of time his domestic servants com- 
plained with reason that they were required to consume the 
same fare as their master deemed sufficient for himself. ^^ In 
Lord Kenyon's house,'' a wit exclaimed, " all the year through 
it is Lent in the kitchen, and Passion Week in the parlour." 
Another caustic quidnunc remarked, " In his lordship's kitchen 
the fire is dull, but the spits are always bright ;" whereupon 
Jekyll interposed with an assimiption of testiness, ^^ Spits I in 
the name of common sense I order you not to talk about his 
spits, for nothing turns upon them." 

Very different was the temper of Erskine, who spent money 
faster than Kenyon saved it, and who died in indigence after 
holding the Great Seal of England, and making for many years 
a finer income at the bar than any of his contemporaries not 
enjoying crown patronage. Many are the bright pictures pre- 
served to us of his hospitality to politicians and lawyers, wits 
and people of &shion ; but none of the scenes is more charac- 
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teristic than the dinner described by Sir Samuel Romilly, 
when that good man met at Erskine^s Hampstead villa the 
chiefs of the opposition and Mr. Pinkney the American Minis- 
ter. ''Among the light trifling topics of conversation after 
dinner/' says Sir Samuel Romilly, " it may be worth while to 
mention one^ as it strongly characterizes Lord Erskine. He 
has always expressed and felt a strong sympathy with animals. 
He has talked for years of a bill he was to bring into parlia- 
ment to prevent cruelty towards them. He has always had 
some favourite animals to whom he has been much attached, 
and of whom all his acquaintance have a number of anecdotes 
to relate ; a favourite dog which he used to brings when he 
was at the bar^ to all his consultations ; another favourite dog, 
which^ at the time when he was Lord Chancellor^ he himself 
rescued in the street from some boys who were about to kill it 
under the pretence of its being mad; a favourite goose, which 
followed him wherever he walked about his grounds ; a favoa- 
ritc macaw, and other dumb favourites without number. He 
told us now that he had got two favourite leeches. He had 
been blooded by them last autumn when he had been taken 
dangerously ill at Portsmouth ; they had saved his life, and he 
had brouglit them with him to town, had ever since kept them 
in a glass, had himself every day given them fresh water, and 
had formed a friendship for them. He said he was sure they 
both knew liim, and were grateful to him. He had given 
them different names, 'Home' and 'Cline' (the names of 
two celebrated surgeons), their dispositions being quite different. 
After a good deal of conversation about them, he went himself, 
brought them out of his library, and placed them in their glass 
upon the table. It is impossible, however, without the vivacity, 
the tones, the details, and the gestures of Lord Erskine, to 
give an adequate idea of this singular scene.'' Amongst the 
listeners to Erskine, whilst he spoke eloquently and with fer- 
vour of the virtues of his two leeches, were the Duke of Nor- 
folk, Lord Grenville, Lord Grey, Lord Holland, Lord Ellen- 
borough, Lord Lauderdale, Lord Henry Petty, and Thomas 
Grenville. 
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CHAPTER LXXI. 

WINS. 

FROM the time when Francis Bacon attributed a sharp 
attack of gout to his removal from Gray^s Inn Fields to 
the river side, to a time not many years distant when Sir 
Herbert Jenner Fust^ used to be brought into his court in 
Doctors^ Commons and placed in the judicial seat by two 
liveried porters, lawyers were not remarkable for abstinence 
from the pleasures to which our ancestors were indebted for 
the joint-fixing, picturesque gout that has already become an 
affair of the past. Throughout the long period that lies be- 
tween Charles II.^s restoration and Greorge III/s death, an 
English judge without so much as a symptom of gout was so 
exceptional a character that people talked of him as an inte« 
resting social curiosity. The Merry Monarch made Claren- 
don^B bedroom his council-chamber when the Chancellor was 
confined to his couch by podagra. Lord Nottingham was so 
disabled by gout, and what the old physicians were pleased to 
call a '' perversity of the humours/' that his duties in the House 
of Lords were often discharged by Francis North, then Chief 

* In old 8ir Herbert's later days it was a mere pleasantry, or bold figure of 
■peecb, to saj that his court had risen, for he ved to be lifted from his chair and 
oarried bodily from the chamber of justice by two brawny footmen. Of course, at 
soon as the judge was about to be elevated by his bearers, the bar rose ; and also, 
as a matter of course the bar continued to stand until the strong porters had conveyed 
their weighty and venerable harden along the platform behind one of the rows of 
advocates, and out of sight. As the trio worked their laborious way along the 
platform, there seemed to be some danger that they might blunder and fall through 
one of the windows into the space behind the court ; and at a time when Sir Herbert 

and Dr. were at open variance, that waspish advocate had on one occasion the 

bad taste to keep his scat at the rising of the court, and with characteristic malevolence 
of expression to say to the footmen, " Mind, my men, and take care of that judge 
of yours — or, by Jove, you'll pitch him out of the window." It is needless to say 
that this brutal speech did not raise the speaker in the opinion of the hearers. 
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JoBtice of the Common Pleas ; and though he persevered in 
attending to the business of his courts a man of less resolution 
would hare altogether succumbed to the agony of his diseaae 
and the burden of his infirmities. '' I have known him/' sayi 
Roger Norths ^' sit to hear petitions in great pain, and say that 
his servants had let him out, though he was fitter for his 
chamber/' Prudence saved Lord Guildford from excessive in« 
temperance ; but he lived with a freedom that would be re- 
markable in the present age. Chief Justice Saunders was a 
confirmed sot, taking nips of brandy with his breakfast^ and 
seldom appearing in public '^ without a pot of ale at his nose, 
or near him.'' Sir Robert Wright was notoriously addicted 
to wine ; and Greorge Jefireys drank, as he swore, like a trooper. 
'^ My lord," said King Charles, in a significant tone, when he 
gave Jeffireys the bloodstone ring, ^' as it is a hot summer, and 
you are going the circuit, I desire you will not drink too 
much." 

Amongst the reeling judges of the Restoration, however, 
there moved one venerable lawyer, who, in an age when mora- 
lists hesitated to call drunkenness a vice, was remarkable fiar 
sobriety. In his youth, whilst he was indulging with natural 
ardour in youthful pleasures. Chief Justice Hale was so struck 
with horror at seeing an intimate friend drop senseless, and 
apparently lifeless, at a students' drinking-bout, that he made 
a sudden but enduring resolution to conquer his ebrious pro- 
pensities, and withdraw himself from the dangerous allurements 
of ungodly company. Falling upon his knees he prayed the 
Almighty to rescue his friend from the jaws of death, and also 
to strengthen him to keep his newly-formed resolution. He 
rose an altered man. But in an age when the barbarous usage 
of toast-drinking was in full force, he felt that he could not be 
an habitually sober man if he mingled in society, and obeyed 
a rule which required the man of delicate and excitable nerves 
to drink as much, bumper for bumper, as the man whose 
sluggish system could receive a quart of spirit at a sitting and 
yet scarcely experience a change of sensation. At that time it 
was customary with prudent men to protect themselves against 
a pernicious and tyrannous custom, by taking a vow to abstain 
fitnn toast-drinking, or even fix>m drinking wine at all, for % 
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certain stated period. In Charles II/s London^ the men who 
thus " took the pledge not to touch aleohoP' (as modem tee- 
totallers would express it), for a greater or less length of time, 
were numerous. Readers do not need to be reminded how often 
young Pepys was imder a vow not to drink ; and the device 
by which the jovial admiralty clerk strengthened an infirm 
will and defended himself against temptation was frequently 
employed by right-minded yoimg men of his date. In some 
cases, instead of vowing not to drink, they bound themselves not 
to drink within a certain period ; two persons, that is to say, 
agreeing that they would abstain from wine and spirits for a 
certain period, and each binding himself in case he broke the 
compact to pay over a certain sum of money to his partner in 
the bond. In the same way, when George III. was a boy, 
prudent men used to bind themselves not to lay wagers ; and 
in like manner also commercial partners in our own time occa- 
tdonally bind themselves not to become surety for any one. 
Young Hale saw that to effect a complete reformation of his 
life it was needful for him to abjure the practice of drinking 
healths. He therefore vowed never again to drink a health ; 
and he kept his vow. Never again did he brim his bimiper 
and drain it at the command of a toast-master, although his 
abstinence exposed him to much annoyance ; and in his old age 
he thus urged his grandchildren to follow his example — " I 
will not have you begin or pledge any health, for it is become 
one of the greatest artifices of drinking, and occasions of quar- 
relling, in the kingdom. If you pledge one health, you oblige 
yourself to pledge another, and a third, and so onwards ; and 
if you pledge as many as will be drunk, you must be debauched 
and drunk. If they will needs know the reason of your re- 
fusal, it is a fair answer, ' that your grandfather that brought 
you up, from whom, under Grod, you have the estate you enjoy 
or expect, left this in command with you, that you should 
never begin or pledge a health.' '* 

Jeffreys' protSgS, John Trevor, liked good wine himself, but 
emulated the virtuous Hale in the pains which he took to 
place the treacherous drink beyond the reach of others — when- 
ever they showed a desire to drink it at his expense. After his 
expulsion from the House of Commons, Sir John Trevor was 
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sitting alone over a choice bottle of claret^ when his needy 
kinsman^ Boderic Lloyd^ was announced. ^' You rascal^'^ ex- 
claimed the Master of the Rolls^ springing to his feet^ and 
attacking his footman with furious language, " you have brought 
my cousin, Boderic Lloyd, Esquire, Prothonotary of North 
Wales, Marshal to Baron Price, up my back stairs. You 
scoundrel, hear ye, I order you to take him this instant down 
my back stairs, and bring him up my front stairs.^' Sir John 
made such a point of showing his visitor this mark of respect, 
that the young barrister was forced to descend, and enter the 
room by the state staircase; but he saw no reason to think 
himself honoured by his cousin^s punctilious courtesy, when 
on entering the room a second time he looked in vain for the 
claret bottle. 

On another occasion Sir John Trevor's official residence af- 
forded shelter to the same poor relation when the latter was in 
great mental trouble. " Boderic,'* saith the chronicler, '' was 
returning rather elevated from his club one night, and ran 
against the pump in Chancery Lane. Conceiving somebody 
had struck him, he drew and made a lunge at the pump. 
The sword entered the spout, and the pump, being crazy, fdl 
down. Boderic concluded he had killed his man, left his 
sword in the pump, and retreated to his old friend's house at 
the Bolls. There he was concealed by the servants for the 
night. In the morning his Honour, having heard the story, 
came himself to deliver him from his consternation and con- 
finement in the coal-hole.'' 

Amongst the eighteenth century lawyers there was consi- 
derable difference of taste and opinion on questions relating to 
the use and abuse of wine. Though he never, or very seldom, 
exceeded the limits of sobriety, Somers enjoyed a bottle in 
congenial society; and though wine never betrayed him into 
reckless hilarity, it gave gentleness and comity to his habitually 
severe countenance and solemn deportment — if reliance may be 
placed on Swiff s couplet — 

" Bj force of wine even Scarborongh is hnr^j 
Hall growB more pert, and Somers not bo grave." 

A familiar quotation that aUudes to Murray's early intercourse 
with the wits warrants an inference that in opening manhood 
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lie preferred champagne to every other urine; but as Lord 
Mansfield he steadily adhered to claret^ though fashion had 
taken into favour the fuller wine stigmatized as poison by John 
Hcnne's funous epigram — 

** Bold and erect the CaledonUn stood ; 
Old was his mutton, and his claret good. 
' Let bim drink port/ an English statesman cried : 
He drank the poison and his spirit died." 

Unlike his father, who never sinned against moderation in his 
cups, Charles Yorke was a deep drinker as well as a gourmand. 
Hardwicke's successor. Lord Northington, was the first of a 
line of port- wine-drinking judges that may at the present time 
be fiedrly said to have come to an end — although a few reverend 
fathers of the law yet remain, who drink with relish the 
Methuen drink when age has deprived it of body and 
strength. Until Robert Henley held the seals, Chancellors con- 
tinued to hold after-dinner sittings in the Court of Chancery 
on 'certain days of the week throughout term. Hardwicke, 
throughout bis long official career, sat on the evenings of 
Wednesdays and Fridays hearing causes, while men of pleasure 
were fuddling themselves with fruity mintages. Lord North- 
ington, however, prevailed on George III. to let him discontinue 
these evening attendances in court. ''But why,'' asked the 
monarch, " do you wish for a change V^ " Sir,'' the Chancellor 
answered with delightful frankness, ''I want the change in 
order that I may finish my bottle of port at my ease ; and your 
majesty, in yoig: parental care for the happiness of your subjects, 
will, I trust, think this a sufficient reason." Of course the king's 
hearty laughter ended in a favourable answer to the petition 
for reform, and from that time the Chancellor's evening sittings 
were discontinued. But ere he died, the jovial Chancellor paid 
the penalty which port exacts from all her fervent worshippers, 
and he suffered the acutest pangs of gout. It is recorded that 
as he limped from the woolsack to the bar of the House of 
Lotrds, he once muttered to a young peer who watched hia 
distress with evident sympathy — ^''Ah, my young friend, if I 
had known that these legs would one day carry a Chancellor, 
I would have taken better care of them when I was at your 
age.^ Unto this had come the handsome legs of young 
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Counsellor Henley^ who, in his dancing days, stepped minuets 
to the enthusiastic admiration of the belles of Bath. 

Some light is thrown on the manners of lawyers in the 
eighteenth century by an order made by the authorities of 
Barnard's Inn, who, in November, 1706, named two quarts as 
the allowance of wine to be given to each mess of four men by 
two gentlemen on going through the ceremony of ** initiation/' 
Of course, this amount of wine was an '' extra'' allowance, in 
addition to the ale and sherry assigned to members by the regular 
dietary of the house. Even Sheridan, who boasted that he 
could drink any given quantity of wine, would have thought 
twice before he drank so large a given quantity, in addition to 
a liberal allowance of stimulant. Anyhow, the quantity was 
fixed — a fact that would have elicited an expression of approval 
from Chief Baron Thomson, who, loving port wine wisely, 
though too well, expressed at the same time his concurrence 
with the words and his dissent from the opinion of a barrister, 
who observed — " I hold, my lord, that after a good dinner a 
certain quantity of wine does no harm." With a smile, the 
Chief Baron rejoined — " True, sir ; it is the uncertain quantity 
that does the mischief." 

The most temperate of the eighteenth-century Chancellors 
was Lord -Camden, who required no more generous beverage 
than sound malt liquor, as he candidly declared, in a letter to 
the Duke of Grafton, wherein he says — ^' I am, thank God, 
remarkably well, but your grace must not seduce me into my 
former intemperance. A plain dish and a draught of porter 
(which last is indispensable) arc the very extent of my luxury." 
For porter, Edward Thurlow, in his student days, had high 
respect and keen relish ; but in his mature years, as well as 
still older age, full-bodied port was his favourite drink, and 
under its iuflucuce were seen to best advantage those colloquial 
powers which caused Samuel Johnson to exclaim — '^Depend 
upon it, sir, it is when you come close to a man in conversation 
that you discover what his real abilities are ; to make a speech 
in a public assembly is a knack. Now, I honour Tliurlow, sir ; 
Thurlow is a fine fellow ; he fairly puts his mind to yours." 
Of Thurlow, when he had mounted the woolsack, Johnson also 
observed — '^ I would prepare myself for no man in England 

VOL. II. X 
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but Lord Thiirlow. When I am to meet him, I would wish to 
know a day before/' From the many stories told of Thurlow 
and ebriosity, one may be here taken and brought under the 
reader's notice — not because it has wit or humour to recom* 
mend it, but because it presents the Chancellor in company 
with another port-loving lawyer, William Pitt, firom whose fame, 
by-the-by, Lord Stanhope has recently removed the old dis- 
figuring imputations of sottishness. '' Returning,'' says Sir 
Nathaniel Wraxall, a poor authority, but piquant gossip- 
monger, " by way of frolic, very late at night, on horseback, to 
Wimbledon, from Addiscombe, the seat of Mr. Jenkinson, near 
Croydon, where the party had dined. Lord Thurlow, the Chan- 
cellor, Pitt, and Dundas, found the turnpike gate, situate 
between Tooting and Streatham, thrown open. Being elevated 
above their usual prudence, and having no servant near them, 
they passed through the gate at a brisk pace, without stopping 
to pay the toll, regardless of the remonstrances and threats of 
the turnpike man, who, running after them, and believing them 
to belong to some highwaymen who had recently committed 
some depredation on that road, discharged the contents of his 
blunderbuss at their backs. Happily he did no injury.'' 

Throughout their long lives the brothers Scott were steady, 
and, according to the rules of the present day, inordinate 
drinkers of port wine. As a young barrister John Scott could 
carry more port with decorum than any other man of his inn ; 
and in the days when he is generally supposed to have lived 
on sprats and table-beer, he seldom passed twenty-four hours 
without a bottle of his favourite wine. Prudence, however, 
made him careful to avoid intoxication, and when he found 
' that a friendship often betrayed him into what he thought 
excessive drinking, he withdrew from the dangerous connexion. 
" I see your friend Bowes very often," he wrote in May 1778, 
a time when Mr. Bowes was his most valuable client ; '^ but I 
dare not dine with him above once in three months, as there 
is no getting away before midnight i and, indeed, one is sure 
to be in a condition in which no man would wish to be in 
the streets at any other season." Of the quantities imbibed 
at these three-monthly dinners, an estimate may be formed 
from the following story. Bringing fix>m Oxford to London 
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that fine sense of the merits of port wine which characterized 
the thorough Oxonian of a centurj since, William Scott made 
it for some years a rule to dine with his brother John on the 
first day of term at a tavern hard by the Temple ; and on 
these occasions the brothers used to make away with bottle 
after bottle not less to the astonishment than the approyal 
of the waiters who served them. Before the decay of his 
facidties Lord Stowell was recalling these terminal dinners to 
his son-in-law Lord Sidmouth, when the latter observed, " You 
drank some wine together, I dare say?'' L6rd Stowell, 
modestly, '' Yes, we drank some wine/' Son-in-law, inquisi- 
tively, " Two bottles ?" Lord Stowell, quickly putting away 
the imputation of such abstemiousness, " More than that/' 
Son-in-law, smiling, " What, three bottles ?" Lord Stowell, 
''More." Son-in-law, opening his eyes with astonishment, 
'' By Jove, sir, you don't mean to say that you took four 
bottles ?" Lord Stowell, beginning to feel ashamed of him* 
self, '' More ; I mean to say we had more. Now, don't ask 
any more questions." 

Whilst Lord Stowell, smarting under the domestic misery 
of which his foolish marriage with the Dowager Marchioness 
of Sligo was fi-uitful, sought comfort and forgetfulness 
in the cellar of the Middle Temple, Lord Eldon drained 
magnums of Newcastle port at his own table. Populous 
with wealthy merchants, and surrounded by an opulent 
aristocracy, Newcastle had used the advantages given her by a 
large export trade with Portugal to draw to her cellars such 
superb port wine as could be found in no other town in the 
United Kingdom ; and to the last the Tory Chancellor used to 
get his port from the canny capital of Northumbria. Just 
three weeks before his death the veteran lawyer, sitting in his 
easy-chair and recalling his early triumphs, preluded an ac- 
count of the great leading case, '' Akroyd t;. Smithson," by 
saying to his listener, '' Come, Farrcr, help yourscdf to a glass 
of Newcastle port, and help me to a little." But though he 
asked for a little, the old earl, according to his wont, drank 
much before he was raised from his chair and led to his 
sleeping-room. It is on record, and is moreover supported by 
unexceptionable evidence, that in his extreme old age, whilst 

x2 
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lie was completely laid upon the sbelf^ and almost down to the 
day of his deaths which occurred in his eighty-seventh year. 
Lord Eldon never drank less than three pints of port daily 
with or after his dinner. 

Of eminent lawyers who were steady port-wine drinkers. 
Baron Piatt — the amiable and popular judge who died in 1862, 
aged seventy-two years — may be regarded as one of the last. 
Of him it is recorded that in early manhood he was so com- 
pletely prostrated by severe illness that beholders judged him 
to be actually dead. Standing over his silent body shortly 
before the arrival of the undertaker, two of his friends con- 
curred in giving utterance to the sentiment : " Ah, poor dear 
fellow, we shall never drink a glass of wine with him again -/^ 
when, to their momentary alarm and subsequent delight, the 
dead man interposed with a faint assumption of jocularity, 
*' But you will though, and a good many too, I hope.^' When 
the undertaker called he was sent away a genuinely sorrowful 
man ; and the young lawyer, who was *' not dead yet,'' lived 
to old age and good purpose. 
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CHAPTER LXXII. 

BEFORE AND AFTER THE REVOLUTION. 

ENOUGH has been said in the foregoing pages to show 
that the independence and purity, which in recent times 
have universally characterized the English bench, were not 
always found amongst our dispensers of justice in days when 
they derived their incomes chiefly from fees, and were re- 
movable at the monarch's discretion ; and when conscientious 
Chancellors, anxious to create a bench of judges who should 
neither stand in servile awe of the crown, nor be dangerously 
eager for the voluntary contributions of suitors, abstained 
from recommending for judicial preferment those members of 
the bar who were not known to possess private fortunes.* 
Enough also has been advanced to satisfy the reader that the 
fearless independence of the bar — a quality about which the 
sedition advocates, as they were termed, of George III.'s time, 
delighted to utter sonorous platitudes — is not less conspicuous 
at the present date than it was in reigns when a sovereign not 
only exercised a strong influence on counsel through pliant 
judges, but often condescended personally to express gratitude 
to barristers who defended, and enmity to barristers who 
opposed, his encroachments. Indeed, however much the ad- 
mission may wound lawyers who are keenly interested in the 
historic honour of their order, it must be confessed that in- 

* So well was this principle understood in the time of James L, that when 
Chief Jnstice Popham sent to Egurton the names of foar aspirants to the bench, ka 
took care to inform his lordship that thej were all rich men. ** I have thought good,** 
wrote Popham, " to recommend these names to your L. to be preferred to hjs Ma^ 
to make h js choyse of two, if it may seeme good to your L., or to add or to alter the 
same as your L. shall thynk best : my brother Danyell, my brother Williams, my 
brother Tanfyld, and my brother Altham, all men learned and of good estate.** — 
Egtrton Papen, 
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tegrity was by no means common upon the bench^ and that 
courage was far from universal at the bar^ at those periods of 
English history when judges saw their profit in corruption^ and 
when a character for nice honour was not calculated to bring 
a young barrister into favour with the distributors of 
patronage. 

Nor is the existing etiquette of the Law much more ancient 
than its morality.* In olden times our great advocates ex- 
ercised their profession in a manner that would occasion lively 
scandal at the present day. They publicly and in their own 
persons touted for business; they made time-bargains with 
their clients ; they accepted for their services payment in kind ; 
and they constantly performed work which no solicitor of the 
present day would do with his own hand. Long after the Ser- 
jeants used to visit St. Paul's daily during term, after twelve 
o'clock dinner^ and standing at their pillars sell legal opinions 
just as orange-girls vend oranges in the public ways, — it was 
their custom to communicate with their lay employers without 
the intervention of attorneys. 

Early in the seventeenth century certain members of the bar 
laid themselves 'Out specially for chamber-practice j and during 
the Commonwealth and under Charles II. the conveyancers be- 
came a distinct division of the practising bar. Thus Orlando 

* In eyery period of its history the law has comprised within its ranks men of 
stainless probity and noble principles ; but the high reputation for moral worth aa 
well as intellectual ability, which the profession has enjoyed for several generationa 
(notwithstanding the occurrence of many painful scandals, and notwithstanding the 
nnqoalified blackness of its notorious black sheep), must be attributed to the reforms 
introdnced at the great Reyolation of *88. Of course the law did not in a day or 
6Tdn in a single generation discard the low tone and moral laxity which prevailed 
amongHt her members under the Stuarts ; but no one familiar with the annals of 
Westminster Hall will deny that James II.*s fall was followed by a most striking 
change for the better in every grade of legal practitioners. Judges ceased to scold 
like tipsy women ; counsellors learnt to contend with an appearance of decorum 
when their passions were most excited ; and attorneys assumed honesty when they 
did not really possess it. With the course of time the court manner of barristers 
grew more and more gentlemanlike, and it became more and more generally ac- 
cepted amongst them that professional privilege did not entitle them to infringe the 
laws of honour. For several years, usages that savoured of corruption lingered in 
the courts, and so late as the Wilkes and Junius trials, a wearer of the ermine (Sir 
Richard Aston) is believed to have accepted a bribe ; but steadily the moral atmo> 
sphere of the law became purer, and its tone identical with that of the highest 
olaases of society. 
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Bridgeman was an eminent chamber-coimsel and conveTancer 
during the ascendancy of Cromwell ; and his course was not 
exceptional amongst the few loyalist lawyers of that period 
who chose to work as draughtsmen, (indicating their political 
sympathies by the literal peculiarities of their work J rather than 
seek business in Westminster Hall, where they would be com- 
pelled to express respect for republican judges. Francis North's 
skill at conveyancing is especially mentioned by his biographer, 
who observes, '' I can with assurance say, that he was no less 
expert, at that sort of practice, than any one of his time, 
although professing no other/' Francis North had a con- 
siderable amount of conveyancer's business ; and not only did 
he take instructions from his clients without the intervention 
of the inferior branch of the profession, but in the earlier years 
of his professional career he habitually did the work of a mere 
law-writer. '' At the beginning of his business," says Roger, 
'^ he had no clerk, and not only drew but ingrossed instruments 
himself, and, when he was in full practice, he scrupled not to 
write anything himself. A lady in Norfolk told me he made 
up some agreements for her; and, at the sealing, a bond was 
wanted, and there was no attorney, or clerk, at hand to draw 
it, so they were at a stand ; and then he took the pen, and 
said, ' I think it will not foul my fingers if 1 do it myself;' 
and thereupon he made the bond, and it was sealed. I have 
often heard him complain of the community of the convey- 
ancers, and say that some of them were pack-horses, and could 
not go out of their road." 

It appears also that as early as the seventeenth century 
young barristers were accustomed to " devil" for the leaders 
of Westminster Hall — i.e., to assist eminent counsellors who 
had more business than they could transact without profes- 
sional coadjutors ; the assistance being rendered for the sake 
of introduction to attorneys and practice. Thus Francis North 
for a while devilled in Sir Geofl^ey Palmer's chambers, and at 
a later period of his career extended a not disinterested patro- 
nage to Syderfin, the famous reporter, whose knowledge of law 
won the respect of the Temple gallants, who, notwithstanding 
their homage to his attainments, could not forbear from de- 
riding his uncouth appearance, stooping figure, and singularly 
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awkward gait. His connexion with Francis North was very 
profitable to Syderfin, and would have been productive of still 
greater advantage had he lived longer; but before North 
placed his head on the pillow of the Common Pleas^ the re- 
porter had departed to another world, leaving an ample fortune 
to the pretty girl whom he married whilst she was still 
imder age, and whose forcible removal to Prance after her 
husband^s death by " Sarsfield the raptor '^ supplied Charles II /s 
London with a most exciting cause cSlebre. 

But though Charles II/s bar adopted some of our existing 
arrangements for subdividing legal labour, and controlling the 
relations of lawyers and clients, many years passed before bar- 
risters devised all, or unanimously observed any, of the regula- 
tions which make up the code of bar etiquette at the present 
time. In the seventeenth century clients almost always in- 
sisted on having personal interviews with their counsel, and 
though their attorneys or solicitors usually conducted them to 
counsePs chambers* and were present during the conferences, 
no member of the inferior branch of the profession deemed 
himself afironted or ill-used if a client chose to confer with his 
advocate without the presence of a third person. Long into 
the following century barristers of every grade used to act for 
clients without the co-operation of the inferior branch in cases 
where no process of court required the employment of an attor- 
ney or solicitor ; and they were accustomed to receive their lay 
clients in the coffee-houses fast by Westminster Hall and the 
Inns of Court, just as the eighteenth-century physician used to 
sit at an appointed hour of each day in his public coffee-room, 
and write prescriptions for such patients as came to consult 
him whilst he drank his wine. Hogarth^s ' Marriage k la 
Mode' contains amusing illustrations of the change in legal 
etiquette since the time when a young barrister did not think 
it beneath his dignity to draw up a marriage-settlement, and 
personally superintend its execution in the house of a wealthy 
client. 

* Speaking of his eminent brother, Boger North says — " He conid, over night, 
jnit^ and but just, admit hii clients and their agents ;*' but though the client and 
•gmt are thus described as visiting together, Francis North, in his palmiest days, 
to aet for clients without the intenrention of an attorney. 
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Our estimate of the prevailing tone of the bar in past times* 
is not heightened by the indecorous violence which characte- 
rized the contentions of eminent advocates^ and which often 
marked their treatment of witnesses, and prisoners on triaL 
Coke's insolence to Bacon and brutality to Raleigh are illus- 
trations of professionial tone as well as of personal disposi- 
tion. The ' Examen' furnishes us with a delightful piece of 
testimony that in Charles II/s time rival advocates seldom 
argued a cause of public interest without deafening uproar and 
indecent altercation. Speaking of his brother's intercourse 
with Sir William Jones, the author of the ' Examen' observes : 
'* And one thing betwixt them was admirable, which is, that^ 
notwithstanding successes of preferments created uneasiness (on 
one side at least), and, tempers considered as well as principles^ 
it was naturally impossible there should be any great intimacy, 
but rather the contrary, yet both were so wise as to maintain 
a fair correspondence ; and although in the course of their prac- 
tice they were often chosen on purpose to resist each other, 
especially in hot factious causes, yet they never clashed in 
words, or made any show of private animosity, as commanljf, in 
mch caseSj is done with great noise and indecency. But they 
conversed, visited, and entertained familiarly .'' All that the 
severest censor of Old Bailey manners can say, is that the pro- 
ceedings of that court are sometimes carried on with " great 
noise and indecency .'' It has already been observed that the 
overbearing and reprehensible tone of the Restoration bar, not- 
withstanding the immediate good results of the revolution, was 
not speedily dismissed ; and even long after gentler manners 
had obtained general acceptance in Westminster Hall our courts 
of justice retained a taint of their ancient savagery, and alike 
on the bench and at the bar men of harsh and insolent tempers 
uttered words which, if they fell from a judge's lips in these 
days, would draw upon him the censure of aU decent society. 

• lo the 'Jadgei of England/ Mr. Fom obseiret—" Cecil, Earl of SaHiboiy, 
does not giro a flattering character of the lawyers in this reign. In 1610, he teUa 
Sir Henry Yelrerton — ' Moet of oar lawyers and judges, though learned in their 
profession, yet not having other learning, they upon a question demanded, blontly 
answer it, and can go no further, having no ▼ehicolum to cany it by discourte or 
insinuation to the understanding of othert.* " 
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Thurlow's treatment of Pepper Arden, and Kenyon's bilious 
petulance^ may be cited as comparatively recent instances of 
misconduct on the bench ; whilst as a parallel case of unseemly 
behaviour at the bar may be mentioned the contumacious de- 
meanour of the Serjeants who so completely deprived poor Chief 
Justice Sir James MansBeld of his peace of mind that he used to 
cry aloud in his dreams^ " D the Serjeants I'' 

But nothing illustrates more forcibly the change in legal 
etiquette than the license which permitted yoimg barristers in 
the seventeenth century to ask attorneys for briefs^ and to seek 
employment from suitors. 

In every generation the bar has been a profession with a 
large number of competent but disappointed candidates for 
employment. Under Henry VIII. and Elizabeth a sudden 
success at the bar was not more frequent than it is at the 
present time. Francis Bacon's elevation came to him after 
years of labour and expectation^ and amongst his contempora- 
ries there were many able lawyers who waited in vain for 
success throughout long lives. The length of the period 
assigned to preliminary study at the Inns of Courts the 
ancient rule which forbade a barrister to raise his voice in 
Westminster Hall until two years had elapsed since his call, 
and the provisions which for many generations secured the 
best business at the bar to the wearers of the coif — usually 
men of reverend years^ and necessarily advocates of consi- 
derable standing — apart from biographic evidence^ would prove 
that in olden time very young men were not expected to hold 
leading positions at the bars of their sovereign's courts. The 
•eventeenth century, as a period of civU commotion"^ and in- 
tense political excitement, was upon the whole favourable to 
young talent that was not fettered by principle. In Charles Il.'a 
reign mere boys forced themselves into leading positions in 
Westminster Hall by timely and loud assertion of principles in 
favour with the king's party ; whilst others gained their price 

* Political excitement, when it affects the law courts at all, has almost invariablj 
been productive of early successes at the bar. The number of early successes at the 
Irish bar is greatly due to the constant political agitation of the Emerald Isle. So, also, 
the unsettled state of England in George Ill/i time favoured the junior bar. Erskine 
made his sudden success by political harangues. In calmer times he certainly would 
not have succeeded so quickly or so easily. 
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at court by advocating popular opinion so boldly and cleverly, 
that the dominant faction deemed it prudent to buy their 
conversion and support. But even at a time when drunken 
boys could force themselves to the bench, success as a rule 
came late at the bar. Roger North's ' Discourse' leaves us 
no room to doubt that^ under ordinary circumstances the 
lawyers of his time worked their way upwards by small degrees 
and slow paces, with the exception of the few who played a 
bold and perilous game in the political arena. In the next 
three generations fortunate barristers rose in most cases slowly, 
though more quickly than at the present time. Under the 
first three Georges there were some conspicuous instances of 
early success, such as Philip Yorke, who rose to be Solicitor 
General before he had completed the thirtieth year of his age, 
and the fifth of his standing at the bar ; and John Scott, who 
was in the full tide of his prosperity many years before he 
plucked his first grey hair. But these cases were few. On 
the other hand there is reason to question whether the stories 
of long neglect followed by conspicuous success — stories that 
give a romantic tone to certain popular memoirs of eminent 
lawyers — ^should not be classed amongst biographic fictions. 
The familiar tale of Lord Camden's sudden rise after years 
of poverty and fruitless endeavour rests upon such unsatis- 
factory evidence that it must be regarded as apocryphal. And 
the same criticism must be made with regard to similar stories 
which have encouraged many a briefless barrister to persevere 
in a course of misdirected eflbrt and overwhelming disappoint- 
ment. Men have become judges whose opening years at the 
bar were not marked by brilliant fortune; but it may be 
doubted whether in recent times a barrister ever became a 
leader in his profession who either failed to get a certain 
amount of substantial business in the first three years after his 
call^ or having obtained some measure of recognition, was 
unable to increase his connexion year by year. As a general 
rule it may be stated positively that the barrister will do just 
nothing in his profession who, having taken proper means to 
achieve success, is without practice at the end of the fifth year 
after his call : and it may be added that men^ who after five 
years' trial of the bar are without clients, would display more 
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prudence and courage by acknowledging their defeat and 
seeking another career^ than by doggedly persisting in the 
path of failure. Charles Yorke's slow progress in the first 
years of his professional career caused him much despondency ; 
but his income steadily rose from. 121/. in the first year to 
1000/. in the seventh^ and therefore he had reason to hope 
that he would one day be amongst the ^* fortunate few.'' The 
slow but manifest progress of the second Yorke in these seven 
years may be taken as the ordinary course of "juniors'* who 
eventually win the prizes of advocacy. 

But though rapid successes were exceptional in old as well 
as recent times, there is no doubt that formerly young bar- 
risters had many opportunities and means for pushing them- 
selves into practice, from which they are now debarred by 
etiquette. Without incurring reprimand or obloquy they 
might drink with attorneys at taverns, push their way into 
solicitors' offices on nominal pretexts, and commend themselves 
to the notice of strange suitors fi'om the country by accosting 
them and gossiping with them in Westminster Hall. From 
the days of Jeffreys and Wright to the days of Thurlow and 
Wedderbum; from the rise of cofiee-houses to the rise of 
club-houses, the young advocate talked himself into notoriety 
at public ordinaries and common tables. Even when he 
exercised the arts by which Mr. Robert Sawyer, of medical 
notoriety, impressed the public with a sense of the magnitude 
of his practice, he provoked nothing worse than the ridicule of 
his competitors. '^ After he was called to the bar," says Roger 
North of Jefireys, " he used to sit in cofiee-houses and order 
his man to come and tell him that company attended him in 
his chamber, at which he would hufi*, and say, ' Let them stay 
a little ; I wiU come presently.' This made a show of busi- 
ness." This sort of personal pufiery was common amongst the 
legal, as well as the medical practitiooers of t\G town in the 
earlier half of the eighteenth century. 

Their extreme obsequiousness to the bench was another dis- 
agreeable feature of the seventeenth-century advocates. Whilst 
the Stuarts demanded servile obedience from their judges, 
similar submissiveness was exacted from the bar by time-serving 
judges; and to such lengths did wearers of the ermine go in 
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showing aversion and contempt for obnoxious counsel^ that bar- 
risters seldom ventured to hold briefs in a court where they 
had incurred the personal hostility of the bench. To play the 
toady to chiefs and puisnes was an art most carefully 
practised by rising juniors ; and the barrister who by flattery 
or congenial humour was so fortunate as to gain the ear of the 
court, frequently exercised his influence most unscrupulously. 
Roger North informs us, as though it were much to his 
brother^s credit, that Lord Guildford, in the days of his prac- 
tice at the bar, was a consummate sycophant towards every 
judge whom he addressed ; . and even Maynard, a man of feur 
higher spirit, was mean enough to practise on the foibles of his 
judges in a manner that at the present time would be deemed 
very dishonourable. Of the latter counsel it is recorded that, 
without a single word of protest, he would sacrifice a trifling cause 
or a poor client to a judge's error, in order that, having pleased 
the judge by his apparent acquiescence, he might with greater 
ease lead him by the nose in a case concerning larger interests, 
or the interests of a more powerful client. Such tricky conduct 
would not be tolerated in Westminster Hall at the present 
time ; though not many years have elapsed since an eminent 
counsel used to gratify a particular judge with an occasional 
bad point, so that his lordship, pleased with his own cleverness 
in exposing the error, might be amiably disposed to conunend 
the strong arguments of the wily counsel. 

An ingenious writer to whom the compiler of these volumes 
is indebted for many suggestions, is of opinion that the custom 
of addressing puisne judges in court by the title of " your lord- 
ship^' originated in a desire on the part of the bar to win the 
favour of the bench. If this explanation be true, it would tend 
to show that however much the Revolution effected for the 
independence of judges, it did not discourage sycophancy at the 
bar ; for the custom in question commenced in the eighteenth 
century. It seems, however, more probable that the change of 
address took place in deference to the expressed wishes of 
authority at the time when the crown made it a rule to knight 
every new puisne on his appointment. 

Some of the modes by which Scarlett gained his ascendancy 
over Lord Tenterden were scarcely less discreditable to the 
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mhffgoiXit than die Gikf Jiartke. Familiar with the w«ak- 
wt M m M of tiie ddeP s Batnre, Scarfett used to plaj upon hxm aa 
dbiMfdi he hdcmf^ to an iniSErior ipecies; but on a memorahle 
oceMfion faia lordiihip waa enti^htnied aa to the ignominioQa 
thraldom in which he waa hehL IntemqFtin^ )Ir. Adotphos^ 
the criminal adrocate, Scarlett sopcrciKoaaiT ofaBorv^d — ^*^ Mr. 
AdoipfanSy there ia a wide difBsrence between the praetioe of 
thk oonrt and the naagea of the Old Bailer/' With pexftct 
eoolneaa, and aToice that fact itadf into the ear of ererr listener, 
Adolphna answered — ^ I know it welL There — the judge roles 
the adrocates ; here — an adrocate roles the jnd«e.^ 

Amongst oomparatiTetj modem instances <^ jndicial par- 
tialitj towards certain members of the bar maj be noticed the 
strong preference whidi Lord J^Iansfield — an old Westminster 
boj and Christ Chnrch stodent — nsed to manifest for barristers 
who had been educated at his school and college. A strong 
eooTiction that the Chief Justice habitoallT displayed prejudice 
against counsel who had not been a student of those colleges 
caused John Scott to retire from the King's Bench and derote 
himself to Chancery practice, at a time when the Chancery bar 
did not number twenty members, and when the status of the 
Equity counsel was decidedly beneath that of a Conmion Law 
barrister. 
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CHAPTER LXXIII. 

ATTOENEY-AT-LAW. 

MAKING one of his wittiest and most illiberal speeches. 
Dr. Johnson observed to a numerous company^ concerning 
a stranger who had just quitted the room — " I don't care to 
speak ill of any man behind his back^ but I believe the gentle- 
man who has taken his departure is an attorney/' The pun- 
gency of the satire causes the reader to overlook its injustice ; 
but so unpleasant is its ungenerous narrowness that it has done 
far more to lower the speaker's character for amiability than to 
heighten his reputiation for colloquial humour. 

Illustrating this same social disfavour in which attorneys 
were for several generations placed by the prejudices of the 
humble and the insolence of the great^ a good stoiy was told 
by Sir Walter Scott of Sir Allan M'Lean, who was driven by 
Scotch attorneys from the comparatively civilized regions of 
North Britain to Inchkenneth^ in which picturesque and ver- 
dant islet he entertained Dr. Johnson and his friend Boswell. 
Surveying fr-om the windows of Carron Lodge a wide and noble 
landscape^ studded with the seats of opulent residents^ Sir Allan 
pointed to a well-placed mansion in the distance^ and asked the 

name of its owner. " Mr. , the writer to the signet/' 

was the answer. '^ Tut I'' exclaimed Sir Allan, testily, pointing 
to a spot somewhat nearer the river Carron ; '' I mean that 
house — there." His host replied — " Oh, that belongs to a very 

worthy and honest fellow, Jamie , another writer to the 

signet.'' '^ Umph," interposed Sir Allan, beating a tattoo with 
his foot ; ** and yon smaller house — ^whose is that ?" '^ His 
name ? Bless me, I forget it ; but he is a Stirling man — and 
a writer to the mgnet/' Thia was too much for Sir Allan's 
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powers of endurance. ^' My dear friend/' he remarked to his 
entertainer^ '^you have a fine situation here, and a lovely 
landscape ; but d your neighbourhood I'' 

One is unable to ascertain with certainty the degree of 
esteem or disesteem in which persons acting professionally as 
representative litigants in turn for principals unable to attend 
personally to their legal interests, were held in times when the 
custom which permits suitors to act by proxy was still a novel 
regulation. But there are reasons for thinking that under the 
Plantagenets attorneys were by no means contemptible perso- 
nages. Under Edward I. pleaders and barristers who had taken 
the Serjeant's degree frequently acted as the proxies or attor- 
neys of parties in suits ; and throughout many generations prac- 
tising attorneys were in a considerable proportion of cases Inns- 
of-Court men. Moreover at a later period, when the Four Inns 
had been closed to the inferior branch of the profession, attor- 
neys were required to be members of one of the Inns of Chan- 
eery. The readiness with which competent practitioners were 
found for the lower departments of legal practice also sustains 
an inference that their position was reputable as well as lucra- 
tive. In Edward III.'s reign the kingdom contained four 
hundred attorneys, and a century later the number of Eng- 
lish attorneys had increased to so inconvenient a magnitude 
that it was found necessary to reduce* their ranks. 

In Henry VIII.'s London practising attorneys were fre- 
quently Templars, or members of Gray's Inn or Lincoln's Inn ; 
and notwithstanding various orders which forbade gentlemen 
of the Four Inns to act as attorneys or solicitors, the same state 
of things existed throughout the Elizabethan period. By the 
Orders of the Middle Temple (An. 1635, 11 Car. I.) it was 
ordered — ^' That the Acts of Parliament of this House, touch- 
ing none admittance of Common Attorneys, made 25 Junii, 3 & 
4 Ph. & M., be from thenceforth duly observed : And Further 
that a list be made of the names of the present attorneys and 
solicitors of this house; and entered into the Parliament 
Book ; and if any gentleman from henceforth, after he shall be 

* 82 Hen. VI. reduced the attorneys of Norfolk and Suffolk from eighty to four- 
teen, and prohibited their increase. In 1861, it was calculated that the English 
attoneji, aotnaUj on the rolls— either in practice or retirement— numbered abont 
*9,000. 
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admitted^ shall then become an Attorney^ or shall practice as a 
Common Attorney, or Solicitor in any of his Majesties courts, 
shall ipso facto be expelled the house/^ It is noteworthy that 
whilst this order refers to an older order of Philip and Mary, it 
takes no notice of the Orders made by Lord Coventry and all 
the Judges (15 Ap.^ 6 Car. I.), wherein the learned judges ob- 
serve, — " For that there ought alwayes to be observed a differ- 
ence between Utter Barristers, Readers in Court, and Appren- 
tices in Law, which are the principal persons next unto 
Seijeants and Judges in administration of Justice; and At^ 
tomeys and SoUdiors, which are but ministerial persons of an 
inferior nature ; therefore it is order'd that from henceforth no 
commgn^ Attorney or Solicitor shall hereafter be admitted of 
any of the four Houses of Court/' That the afore-mentioned 
order of Philip and Mary did not exclude attorneys from the 
Middle Temple in the reign of Elizabeth, we know from Dug- 
dale, who in his notes concerning that society says — " In 17 
Eliz. the new Skreen in the Hall was made ; towards which 
every Master of the Bench was assessed at 20«. ; every Master 
of the Utter-Barr, Officer, and Common Attorney at 10^., and 
each person else of this society at &s, Sd"^ 

But even at a time when the Four Inns contained a consider- 
able number of attorneys and solicitors, a wide difference 
existed between the condition of the average attorney and the 
status of the ordinary utter-barrister. Indeed many persons 
affected to regard an attorney not as a lawyer, but as a mere 
servant for carrying out the instructions of lawyers. Bishop 
Earless satirical sketch of ' An Attorney,' in the Microcosmo- 
graphic, shows the low estimation in which the inferior practi- 

* When " ministeria] persons of an inferior nature** could no longer gain admit- 
tance into the superior law colleges, they continued to frequent the Inns of Chancery ; 
and in 1654 the upper bench made an order (renewed exactly half a century later 
by judges using still stronger terms) that every attorney should be admitted a 
member of one of the Inns of Court or Chancery. In face of the orders of the Four 
Inns, this order of the bench operated by driving the attorneys into such Inns of 
Chancery as cared to receive them ; but it is probable that the order was nt no time 
rigidly enforced, and that it became altogether a dead letter soon afti'r its renewal nt 
the opening of the eighteenth century. Barnard's Inn was a popular college with 
attorneys under William and Mary, but in James I.*s reign it resisted the intrusion 
of the inferior order. 

VOL. II. V 
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tioners of law were held by the nobility and chief gentry of 
Charles I/s England. " An Attorney — His ancient beginning,^ 
says the bishop, " was a blue coat, sine livery, and his hatching 
under a lawyer ; whence though but pen-feathered hee hath 
now nested for himself, and with his hoorded pence purchast 
an office. Two desks, and a quire of paper sat him up, where 
he now sits in state for all commers. Wee can call him no 
great author, yet he writes very much, and with the infamy of 
the court is maintained in his hbels. He has some snatch of 
a scholler, and yet uses Latin very hardly, and lest it should 
accuse him cuts it off in the midst, and will not let it speake 
out. He is, contrary to great men, maintained by his followers, 
that is, his poore country clients, that worship him more than 
their landlord, and be they never such churles, he lookes for 
their courtesie. He first racks them roundly himself e, and then 
delivers them to the lawyer for execution. His looks are very 
solicitous, importing much haste and dispatch, he is never with- 
out his hands fiill of businesse, that is, of paper. His skin becomes 
at last as dry as parchment, and his face as intricate as the 
most winding course. He talkes statutes as fiercely as if he 
had mooted seven yeares in the Innes of Court ; when all his 
skill is stuck in his girdle, or in his office window. Strife and 
wrangling have made him rich, and he is thankful to his bene- 
factor, and nourishes it. If he live in a country village, he 
makes all his neighbours good subjects; for there shall be 
nothing done but what there is law for. His businesse gives 
him not leave to thinke of his conscience, and when the time 
or terme of his life is going out, for doomes-day hee is secure, 
for hee hopes he hath a tricke to reverse judgment.^'* This 
sketch is especially noticeable for the distinction which it draws 
between attorneys and barristers, by the words reprinted in 
italics. Indeed Bishop Earle scarcely looked upon the attorney 

* Those who are carious ahoot our social history should read the Jfteroco*. 
mographie. The bi(>hop*s sketch of "A Serjeant or Catch-Pole/' i.e., bum-bailiff or 
sheriff *8 officer, might be inserted with propriety in this Book About Lawyers. Not 
less interesting is tbe character of "an University Dunne/* who, says Bishop Earle, 
" is a gentleman *s follower cheaply purchast, for his owne money ha*d hired him. 
Hee IB an inferior creditor, of some ten shillings or downe-wards, contracted for 
house-bire, or perchance drinke, too weake to be put in a suite, and he arrests year 
modesty.** 
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as an acknowledged member of the legal profession ; whereas 
amongst the humbler sort of our country people the word 
lawyer now-a-days means an attorney, and is never applied to 
a member of the bar. 

During the seventeenth century attorneys and solicitors grew 
in riches, if not in honour. The Commonwealth squibs and 
tracts represent them as living with no less pomp and luxury 
than the country squires, and as amassing large fortunes which 
enabled their sons to purchase the lands of impoverished gentry. 
Captain John Somers, the father of Lord Chancellor Somen, 
may be taken as an instance of the affluence, gentility, and 
power which were possessed by country attorneys of the highest 
grades in the time of the Commonwealth. As to the relations 
and intercourse maintaiued by country attorneys of this period 
with their brethren in London, there is a want of definite 
information; but a passage in the 'Life of Lord Keeper 
Guildford,' shows that so early as Cromwell's time London 
solicitors and attorneys had begun to act as agents for rural 
practitioners. " His lordship,'' says Roger, in one of the many 
passages of hi^ book that throw light on the unsatisfactory 
state of legal etiquette in the seventeenth century, " while he 
was a student and during his incapacity to practise above-board, 
was contented to underpull, as they call it, and manage divers 
suits for his country friends and relations, ' which,' he said, 
' was useful to him in letting him into a knowledge of the 
offices, and the methods used there,' for he was always in 
person present at every turn in whatever business he imder- 
took. In a cause for his father against Sir John Lawrence, 
he recovered 300/., and brought in a very moderate bill of 
charges, which pleased his father, who expected a great deal 
more. He made use of Mr. Baker, a Solicitor in Chancery, 
who for his singular integrity was famous, and on this occasion 
ought to be remembered with honour. His lordship had a 
veneration for this Mr. Baker as long as he lived. When bis 
lordship paid his bill, the virtuous solicitor laid by a sum 
(according to an usual rate) for him, saying that it was their 
way, and they were allowed at the offices somewhat for 
encouragement to them that brought business. By this we 
see what country and other attoraies get by Chancery suita^ 

T S 
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But his lordsliip would not touch a pcnny^ but turned it back 
upon the good man's hands/' 

As a companion-picture to Bishop Earle's Character of an 
Attorney y drawn in the seventeenth century, may be taken Ned 
Ward's Character of a Petty-Forger, which was penned about 
a hundred years later. '' He is an amphibious monster," says 
the London Spy, describing the law attorney of Queen Anne's 
London, " that partakes of two natures, and those contrary. 
He's a great lawyer both of peace and enmity, and has no 
sooner set people together by the ears but is soliciting the law 
to make an end of the difference. * * * His affection 
to the law proceeds from the litigiousness of his ancestors, who 
brought the family to beggary. Therefore there is nothing he 
abhors more than poverty in a client. He is never more proud 
than when he has a fee for a topping council, and would make 
anybody believe Serjeant Such-an-one and he are as great 
friends as the devil and the Earl of Kent. He gets money in 
term time by sitting in a tavern, for every client that comes in 
he makes pay sixpence a glass till he has sold a quart or two at 
Ihat rate, and puts the surplus in his pocket. He looks always 
as busie as a merchant in 'Change time ; and if ever a cause is 
carried that he's concerned in, he tells you its owing to his 
management. He is a great lover of veal thro' the respect he 
has for calves' skin, and admires the wonderful works of the 
bee more for the wax than the honey. * ^ * * Catch 
him in whatever company soever, you will always hear him 
stating of cases, or telling what notice my Lord Chancellor 
took of him when he beg'd leave to supply the deficiency of his 
council. He always talkes with as great assurance as if he 
imderstood what he pretends to know, and always wears a 
band, in which lies his gravity and wisdom. He concerns 
himself with no justice but the justice of a cause, and for 
making an imconscionable bill he outdoes a taylor. * * * 
He is very understanding in the business of the Old Bailey, 
and knows as well how to fee a juryman as he does a barrister. 
He has a rare knack of putting in Broom-stick Bail. * * * 
* * * His study is abroad, his learning all experience, and 
Ua library in his pocket, which is always stuffed with as many 
papen as poet Bays in the Rehearsal. * * * He's also a 
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great newsmonger, and all public reports must occur to Us 
knowledge, for his businesse lies most in a coffee-house, and the 
greatest of his diversion is in reading the newspapers. He is 
commonly a great smoker, and will walk hsdf-a-mile to a 
tobacconist's where he thinks he may have six corns more 
than ordinary for his penny. Meet him wheresoever in term 
time and ask him ' Whither go you .^ and his answer shall be, 
^ To Westminster.^ And, indeed, you may find him in the 
Hall much oftener than he that has ten times the businesse 
there; for he is one of those that love to hear how other 
people's matters go, tho' it does not at all concern him.'' 

For two or three generations after the Revolution of '88, 
the inferior branch of the law seems to have simk in public 
estimation, whilst the superior made a more than corresponding 
rise in social opinion. In no small degree the bar contributed 
to the general dislike of attorneys. Anxious to gain credit for 
qualities in which the inferior practitioners were, as a class, 
notoriously deficient, the Inns-of-Court-mcn were frequently 
importunate in entreating the world not to confound them 
with lawyers of a lower grade. Holding themselves aloof from 
attorneys — as persons of lower rank, intelligence, and morality 
— they aggravated a hostile sentiment which they ought to 
have done their best to render less violent. Instead of defend- 
ing their humble brethren against charges which, notwith- 
standing their truth in individual cases, were scandalously un- 
just when they were directed at an entire class, the barristers 
too generally admitted with an affectation of regret the fair- 
ness of the accusations. Thus encouraged it is no matter for 
wonder that people of fashion, adopting a tone which accorded 
with the prejudices of the ignorant and vulgar, habitually 
spoke of attorneys as enemies of human kind. '^ He had," 
said Horace Walpole of Sir John "Willcs, " great quickness of 
wit, and a merit that would atone for many foibles — ^his 
severity to, and discouragement of, that pest of society, 
attorneys. Hence his court was deserted by them, and all 
the business they could transport carried into Chancery, where 
Yorke's filial piety would not refuse an asylum to his father's 
profession." In thus stigmatizing a numerous body pf edu- 
cated men, and sneering at the parentage of Lord Hardwicke, 
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whose father was an attorney^ and not, as Lord Mansfield 
gravely asserted, a peasant, Horace Walpole gave pungent 
expression to feelings that were universal in the good society of 
his long time. 

Attorneys laboured under this undeserved obloquy through- 
out the last century; and to Lord Kenyon's dishonour it 
must be recorded that, although he had received his chief legal 
education in an attorney's office, he seized every opportunity 
to keep alive the public dislike of the inferior lawyers, who, by- 
the-way, just before the rise of Special Pleaders, and at the 
time when the bar spoke of them with liveliest disdain, were 
the usual and most efficient instructors of Inns-of-Court 
students. 

It should also be borne in mind that throughout this period 
of extreme unpopularity, the inferior branch steadily gained 
influence within the ranks of the profession, and continued to 
draw within their lines of special practice divers kinds of legal 
business that had lain beyond their peculiar province in pre- 
vious generations. " It is a vulgar observation,^' says Roger 
North, in the ^ Discourse,' " that the attornies get ground of the 
long-robe, as it is called ; the reason of which is, the gown 
has derelicted the practice of forms, so that all is now left to 
them ; and such as profess only to afford a little discourse and 
take money, shall not be applied to, but for necessity, when 
their advice is wanted ; and it is not one business of a thousand 
that comes to them ; the former part is nearer the client than 
the counsel. I have heard Serjeant Maynard say he has 
several times gone the Western Circuit on foot, and that no 
Attorney made breviate of more than the pleadings, but that 
the coimsel themselves perused and noted the evidences; if 
deeds, by perusing them in his chamber, if witnesses, by ex- 
amining them there also before the trial, and so were never 
deceived in the expected evidence, as now the contrary 
happens, the evidence seldom or never comes up to the brief, 
and counsel are forced to ask which is the best witness. But 
the abatement of such industry and exactness, with a laziness 
also, or rather superciliousness, whereby the practice of law 
forms is slighted by counsel, the business, of course, falls 
*uto the handes of attornies.'' Long after these words were 
ladj the attorneys continued to encroach upon the ancient 
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liberties of the long robe^ and gain a vexatious and fiim 
dominion over the ordinary herd of practising barristers, — 
just as the London apothecaries at the same period were 
growing in prosperity at the expense, and to the keen an- 
noyance, of the London physicians. Whilst the mutual 
jealousies and hatred of the Apothecaries' Hall and Physicians' 
College broke out in satirical literature, of which Garth's 
'Dispensary' is the most creditable specimen, and in scan- 
dalous litigation; the ill-feeling between the bar and the 
attorneys was expressed in the contempt with which lawyers 
of the higher grades almost invariably delighted to speak of 
the inferior branch of their profession. 

Of the many piquant stories about the chicanery and ex- 
tortionate practices of attorneys, with which the jest-books of 
the last century are crammed, few are more humorous than 
the variously-told anecdote, for which the London Chronick, 
Jan. 11, 12, 1781, gives the following statement of facts: — 
" An attorney in Dublin, having dined by an invitation with 
his client several days, pending a suit, charged 6^. 8rf. for each 
attendance, which was allowed by the Master on taxing costs. 
In return for this, the client furnished the master- attorney 
with a bill for his eating and drinking, which the attorney 
refusing to pay, the client brought his action and recovered 
the amount of his charge. But he did not exult in his victory ; 
for in a few days after the attorney lodged an information 
against him before the Commissioners of Excise, for retailing 
wine without a licence ; and not being able to controvert the 
fact, to avoid an increase of costs he submitted, by the advice 
of counsel, to pay the penalty, a great part of which went to 
the attorney as informer." This account of an improbable 
but laughable story gave rise to the following song, recently 
communicated to Notes and Queries by a correspondent : — 

" A lawyer qaite famoas for making a bill, 

And who in good living delighted, 
To dinner one day with a hearty good-will 

Was by a rich client invited. 
But he charged six-and-eightpence for going to dine, 

Which the client he paid, tho* no ninny. 
And in tnm charged the lawyer for dinner and wine. 

One a crown, and the other a guinea. 
Bot gotdpfl, you know, have a saying in store, 
fie who matches a lawyer has only one more. 
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** Tbe lawyer lie psiil H and took a receipt, 

Wlkile the cfient atared at Um vitk wonderf 
Witb tbe produce be ga^e a m^nificeni treat. 

Bat the lawjer toon made him knock oniler. 
That hu client sold wine, infiirmatioa he Lud, 

Withoot licence, and apite of hia storming. 
The client a good thumping penalty paid. 

And the lawyer got half fior informing. 
Bot goaaipa, yoa know, hate a saying in store. 
He who matcbea a lawyer haa only one more."* 

To escape from the obloquy which social prejudices and pro- 
fessional rif airy had cast upon them, attorneys of a past gene- 
ration yery generally assumed the less odious title of solicitor, 
just as apothecaries of the same date sought to place themselTes 
on a better footing with public opinion by styling themselves 
" surgeons," even when they did not possess the diploma of the 
College of Surgeons. To attorneys who thus substituted a not 
unpopular name for the title which was the proper designation of 
the inferior practitioners in his court. Lord Tenterden extended 
neither courtesv nor forbearance. '* What are vou, sir ? Who 
are you Y^ he inquired of an attorney who was pushing through 
the crowded Court of King's Bench. "I am the plaintiff's 
solicitor, my lord,'' answered the unwary practitioner. *' The 
plaintiff's solicitor P^ responded the judge, with a contemptuous 
accent on the title. " We know nothing of solicitors here, sir. 
Had you been in the respectable rank of an attorney, I should 
have ordered room to be made for you." 

The foolish and thoroughly vulgar prejudice against at- 
torneys is altogether an affair of the past. Even in the dullest 
and dingiest coteries of faded gentility, and in the most pre- 
tentious cliques of newly-made wealth, its last whispers have 
utterly died out ; and in any company of English gentlemen, 
the man would be unanimously rated as a snob who should 
venture to hint that an attorney, simply because he was an 
attorney, could not claim to associate with gentlemen as their 
equal. A fact in the history of one of the most important and 
aristocratic of our great London club-houses illustrates the 
change which has been wrought in public opinion with regard 
to this matter in the last thirty years. This club was founded 
something more than thirty years since for the accommodation 
of gentlemen of certain pursuits, not at that time so imiversally 
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popular in the world of fashion as they are at present ; and at 
its constitution the founders passed an illiberal rule which 
denied the privileges of membership to gentlemen belonging to 
the inferior branch of the law. Let it be borne in mind that 
this measure ^as enacted by men (not by any means of the 
highest social rank) establishing a club that was not intended 
to be an aristocratic society. The club succeeded ; but the 
members soon saw the necessity for abrogating the ridiculous 
restriction against attorneys and solicitors^ and at the present 
time when the reputation of the club is brighter than ever, 
and when Englishmen of the highest social grades are eager 
to place their names on its books^ it contains a greater number 
of men drawn from the inferior branch of the law than at any 
previous date of its prosperous career. 

Indeed^ the social distinctions which divided attorneys and 
the long robe have almost entirely disappeared. Each branch 
of the profession has its black sheep and imcouth members, 
whose personal failings and demerits it would be absurd to 
regard as the qualities of their respective orders ; each branch 
comprises men who neither by culture, nor tone, nor aspiration 
merit the sadly misused epithet " gentle.^' But the best 
and truly representative members of both branches belong by 
birth, education, and associations to exactly the same class. 
Like the wearers of the long robe, our solicitors are for the 
most part the sons of gentlemen, and receive a liberal education 
before they begin to study for their profession. In boyhood 
they learn Greek in our public schools, and in a considerable 
and rapidly increasing proportion of cases they take degrees 
at Oxford and Cambridge before they become articled clerks. 
It often happens that when two brothers select the law for 
their vocation, the one puts his name on the books of the 
Temple and the other enters a solicitor's office ; but it never 
enters the brain of either that he has taken a more or less 
dignified course than his brother. It is true that the one 
brother may rise to be a peer, whilst the other cannot do more 
than make money and get a seat in the House of Commons ; 
and this dificrence between the eminent successes open to 
lawyers of the two branches secures for the bar a brighter iclat 
and wider respect than attorneys possess as a professional 
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fraternity, but the more brilliauit prestige of the higher order 
exemnen no appreciable influence ojl die estimatioa ui which, 
hulrridnalt are held. At a time when our most eminent jmlges 
Jucwe brothers or other near relatirea in the inferior branches 
of the law ; when aolicitora occnpy places of power and respect 
m ererj iiocial grade; and when their children are received in 
e?erf crrde of polite life jnst as readilj and cordially as the 
children of barristers, it may be rery confidently asserted that 
attorneys have liyed down the ill name and odious fame which 
caused Horace Walpole to call them " that pest of aociety/' 
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CHAPTER LXXIV. 

GRANDEUR AND DEATH. 

WHEN Sir Peter Laurie, as Lord Mayor of London, enter- 
tained the judges and leaders of the bar, he exclaimed to 
his guests in an after-dinner oration, ^^ See before you the ex- 
amples of myself, the Chief Magistrate of the metropolis of 
this great empire, and the Chief Justice of England sitting at 
my right hand, both now in the highest offices of the state, and 
both sprung from i/ie very dregs of the people,'* Although Lord 
Tenterden possessed too much natural dignity and truthfulnesB 
to blush for his humble origin, he winced at hearing bis ex- 
cellent mother and her worthy husband, the Canterbury wig- 
maker, thus described as belonging to " the very dregs of the 
people/' 

Sir Peter's statement of the case, however, accords with the 
general view taken by most persons of the rise of Charles 
Abbott, and the few — the very few — lawyers who have raised 
themselves from plebeian rank to judicial eminence. Re- 
garded as examples of the generosity with which low-bom merit 
is rewarded in England, these fortunate advocates are made to 
sustain a theoiy (fruitful of disappointment in the lower grades 
of our great middle rank) which teaches ambitious boys to re- 
gard the bar as a profession in which men of ability and 
courage, unsupported by private means or connexion, have 
many chances of winning fame and power. A more fallacious 
or more disastrous theory cannot be imagined. If legal bio- 
graphy tells aught plainly, it asserts in plainest terms that the 
bar is the worst possible profession for young men who start 
in life without either fortune or strong friends, and are de- 
pendent solely upon their own talents and energy. Let any 
student review the lists of our great lawyers for the last three 
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hmidred years^ and taking the cases where he can obtain de- 
finite and minute information concerning the private circum- 
stances of the men, he will find them for thq most part gentle- 
men of family and estate — often of very high family and very 
large estate. Critical inquiry disperses nine-tenths of the 
romantic stories about the lowly origin and early poverty of 
distinguished advocates. Cases of course there are where strong 
men have forced their way from lowly life to the bench ; but in 
the majority of those instances the fortunate man — either from 
the piirse of a father, enriched by humble trade, or through the 
liberality of a relation, made prosperous by obscure industry — 
at the outset of his career enjoyed the use of money altogether 
beyond the command of the average country clergyman's son, 
who now-a-dajs is called to the bar without a guinea to fall back 
upon, and hopes that he wiU talk himself into practice, though 
he has no connexion of attorneys anxious to secure his success. 
A few cases there imdoubtedly are where success has been 
achieved by barristers who started imder singularly discouraging 
circumstances ; but these cases are so ridiculously out of pro- 
liortion to the multitude of failures, that they in no degree dis- 
prove the assertion that for a really poor man the bar is a far 
worse profession than medicine or divinity. 

Successful barristers will either laugh at this statement as 
utterly ridiculous, or mildly charge it with extravagance. For- 
tunate men in all callings are prone to attribute their good 
fortune altogether to their own personal merits ; and this ten- 
dency is stronger amongst rising and risen advocates than any 
other class of successful men. '^ I never yet knew the unsue- 
cessfrd barrister who had not a screw loose somewhere, and 
whose failure was not clearly due to that loose screw," observed 
an eminent equity counsel to the writer of this book some 
months since; whereupon the conversation turned upon loose 
screws, and it was noticeable that want of money and want 
of connexion were two untoward conditions which the very 
amiable and deservedly prosperous lawyer in question excluded 
from his list of loose screws. 

The story of ' The Grandeur of the Law* is the story of 
men of exceptipnal powers and noble attainments who have 
'vimpelled aociety to recognise their strength and yield to their 
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power ; and in extorting this acknowledgment and homage — 
never rendered to quite commonplace mortals — they have been 
almost always assisted by aids of which their historians take 
too little notice. Those of them who have not possessed patri- 
mony, or the support of prosperous relations, or the advantages 
of strong interest, are frequently found to have won the pecu- 
niary independence of a college fellowship, before entering the 
lists of Westminster Hall. Moreover, it is noticeable that the 
most conspicuous instances of legal celebrity coming from humble 
origin are men who either wanted showy parts, or neglected to 
use them for their professional advancement. Lord Tenterden 
at his best was not a tenth-rate speaker ; Lord Kenyon was 
painfully devoid of the culture and arts by which clever young- 
sters, fresh from the spouting clubs of Oxford and Cambridge, 
hope to force their way to the woolsack; Lord Macclesfield 
was solid rather than brilliant ; Chief Justice Ryder was but 
a patient, plodding lawyer; and though Philip Yorke could 
talk wisely and with point, he made himself Lord Hardwicke 
by powers very different from those which in an hour forced 
Erskine — that sky-rocket of the law — to the zenith of his un- 
substantial success. 

That same story of ' The Grandeur of the LaV comprises 
a large section of the brilliantly-blazoned story of the peerage. 
Not confining his attention to peerages won by actual lawyers, 
but taking notice of peerages won by persons whose families 
were first made noteworthy by great lawyers, Mr. Fosses edi- 
tion of ^ The Grandeur of the Law ; or, the Legal Peers of 
England,' claims for the glorification of the law three duke- 
doms, seven marquisates, thirty-two earldoms, one viscounty, 
and thirty-five baronies, held by " peers who, or whose ances- 
tors, have filled the judicial seat in England ;'' and five more 
baronies held by " peers who, or whose ancestors, have not 
filled the judicial seat in England.^' The last peer mentioned 
in Mr. Foss's list is the late Lord Campbell, since whose eleva- 
tion to the hereditary nobility many honourable additions 
have been made to the roll of legal peers — Lords St. Leo- 
nards, Chelmsford, Westbury, Bomilly being amongst the 
number. 

In that long romance whose title is ' The Grandeur of the 
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Law' — a romance that indiides all the Fathers of 
Hall^ as well as thoee few of them who hid their heads mider 
coronets — ^what strange narratiTes may be fbond of twinprf 
ambition, broken pride, sndden orerthrow, and giootny defeat ! 
Strange stories of the deaths of lawyers are not less tragic 
than strange stories of the deaths of kings. In what dis- 
mally hideous ways have they been compelled to surrender 
their offices by the Mighty Tyrant of all men ! Some have 
been struck by the headsman's axe, some hare been killed 
by ferocious mobs, some have expired in dungeons, some have 
wasted the last days of existence in the bitter dreariness of 
exile. 

Not less ghastly than undeserred was the violent death of 
that venerable judge, to whom the ducal house of Devonshire 
traces its origin. Sir John de Cavendish — the grey-headed 
Chief Justice who was murdered in the Market Place of Bury 
St. Edmunds by Jack Straw's firantic insurgents, after he had 
endured the grim buffoonery of a mock trial. But honourable 
and to be desired appears Sir John's departure £rom life when 
it is compared with the death of his successor — ^the false 
judge of whom Froissart (in English dress) says, " So Sir 
Robert Tresilian was delivered to the hangman, and so led out 
of Westminster, and there beheaded, and after hanged on a 
gibbet." But though history allows us few doubts concerning 
Tresilian's baseness, the reader of the repulsive story is apt to 
feel that an old age of ignominious neglect and universal ab- 
horrence would have more appropriately closed his career than 
this ending wrought by steel and rope. Had the iniquitous 
and hateful Scroggs died under the hands of executioners his 
memory would not be more useful as a warning to bad men. 
The fever which killed Chief Justice Wright by sparing his 
body one last and richly-merited indignity has not lessened re- 
pugnance for the man. Had Jeffreys been hanged like a dog, 
his countrymen would not have been more stirred by the me- 
mory of his misdeeds, than they were when gossips and scrib- 
blers made it a matter of doubt whether he had been removed 
by poison, or had drunk himself into hell, or had spent the last 
hour of his wolfish existence eating his own flesh, or had sunk 
under the exquisite tortures of a conscience which had been 
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refreshed and quickened by the Avenging Angela so that the 
miserable man might enter eternity seeing all his unutterable 
wickedness. And so it seems that Tresilian's story would 
have been as impressive and salutary had human justice^ in- 
stead of hacking and hanging his body^ left him in poverty 
and scorn to wait the sure paces of the Judge of all mankind. 

Amongst those most dismal deaths^ where great lawyers 
have terminated their lives by their own hands^ one of the 
most memorable is the suicide of Sir James Hales^ C.P.^ whose 
courageous adherence to Mary was ill repaid by the persecution 
of her chancellor Gardyner. Broken in mind by the humilia* 
tions of imprisonment and the brutality of his last gaoler^ the 
unfortunate man, on regaining his liberty, designedly drowned 
himself. The consequences of this act were disastrous to others 
beside himself. He owned an estate as joint-tenant with his 
wife ; and after a coroner's jury had declared him guilty of 
felo de 86, a claim was made to the estate by the crown, as being 
forfeited through the dead man's felony. The argument by 
which her counsel vainly endeavoured to preserve the estate to 
Lady Hales raised the question whether, — '' If a man kills 
himself, the crime of suicide is to be considered as complete 
in his lifetime or not?'' 

Something more than a century before Justice Hales's 
death, a not less memorable suicide was perpetrated by Chief 
Justice Hankford, who, wishing to throw away his life and 
preserve his estate to his family, ordered his park-keeper to 
shoot every person who should be seen in the park after dark, 
and on being called upon to stand should not obey the com- 
mand. The order — for which some recent acts of deer-stealers 
furnished a plausible pretext — ^being thus given. Sir William 
Hankford crossed his keeper's path during a dark night, and 
on being ordered to stand moved away. Acting upon the 
directions given him, the servant fired at the retreating figure 
— and the Chief Justice fell dead. 

With appalling abruptness has death often removed eminent 
lawyers in the fiilness of their earthly success, and when the 
hope of prolonged existence has been strong within them. In 
our own quite recent times three English judges, within the 
short period of ten years, received the last awftd touch of the 
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messenger of Fate as they sate on the justice seat. On 
March 13^ 1854, Thomas Noon Talfourd fell asleep in the 
Stafford conrt-house whilst he was addressing the country 
gentlemen who composed the grand jury^ and while he was 
urging them to feel with and think for the poor. In March, 
I860, Baron Watson had scarcely uttered the last words of a 
charge to the grand jury when he was struck by apoplexy in 
the Welshpool court-house, and soon afterwards passed away. 
Sir William Wightman, Justice of the Queen's Bench, died under 
a similar seizure at York, on December 10, 1863, whilst he 
was making an official tour of the Northern Circuit. As each 
of these good men was committed to the earth, the public voice 
uttered a cry of sorrow, and applied to the dead the exact 
reverse of that harsh judgment which George III. is reported, 
on rather unsatisfactory evidence, to have passed on Alexander 
Wedderbum, when he ascertained that his late guest, the 
Earl of Rosslyn, had died unexpectedly on the New Year's 
Day of 1805.* 

" My son,'' said the gentle John Eardley Wilmot, shortly 
after his appointment to the chiefship of the Common Pleas, to 
one of his children, " I will tell you a secret worth knowing 
and remembering : the elevation I have met with in life, par- 
ticularly this last instance of it, has not been owing to any 
superior merit and abilities, but to my humility, to my not 
having set myself up above others, and to an imiform endea- 
vour to pass through life void of offence to God and man." 
Unlike this Chief Justice who repeatedly declined the dignity 
of the woolsack, and was one of the very few men who can be 
said to have had greatness thrust upon them, his predecessor. 
Sir John Willes, was an up-looking and pushing man, bent on 
getting the greatest possible amount of the good things of life, 
thoroughly convinced that he was naturally fitted for high 
place, and as thoroughly resolved to make men recognise his 
merits. Bom of a gentle and most respectable Staffordshire 

• In James U.'s reign a Chief Justice of the Common Pleas died with impressiTe 
raddenness. Narcissus Lftttrell says in his diary, Feb. 6, 1686-7 — "The 6th, the 
Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas died suddenly of an apoplexy at Lincoln't 
Inn chapel, as he was receiving the sacrament there." The Chief JuRtice wboM 
into eteniity if thus described was Sir Henry Bedingfield — a Suffolk worthy. 
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family^ Sir John contrived to render his honest extraction 
ridiculous by incessantly braggiug about his pedigree^ and 
maintaining that his illustrious progenitors derived their sur- 
name from VcUus or Villus. In his periods of wildest folly 
concerning the antiquity of his descent, he would maintain 
that one of his remote ancestors assisted the Argonauts to 
carry off the Golden Fleece. Of course this vanity was 
greatly exaggerated by his enemies, and it became the source 
of many ludicrous fictions, of which not the least amusing was 
a rumour that, in anticipation of his advancement to the 
peerage, he had selected the title of Lord Colchos, and that 
he meant to add a '^ fleece or^' to the devices of his family 
shield, assume for his crest a picture of the Argo Galley, and 
take two Argonauts for supporters. Hungry for the woolsack, 
and longing for a peerage, he was within a pin's point of the 
achievement of his long-cherished ambition, when his hopes 
met a disappointment so humiliating that it certainly shortened 
his days. Having received an offer of the seals at a crisis 
when he flattered himself he could make his own terms, he 
declined to accept office unless a peerage was conferred upon 
him. Displeased with the haughty tone and exacting reply of 
the Chief Justice, the minister gave the ClavU Regm to Sir 
Robert Henley, who — mth a malicious desire to enjoy Willes's 
annoyance, and very likely acting on Pitt's suggestion — went 
in person to Chief Justice Willes to tell him the news. Full 
of his own grievances and little suspecting his visitor's object, 
Willes described his action towards the ministry, and concluded 
by asking : '^ Would any man of spirit have taken the seals 
under like circumstances? Would you, Mr. Attorney?'' 
With a cruel smile on his lips, Henley answered, "Yes; I 
should have accepted them. Sir John ; and what's more I have 
accepted them. You arc talking with the Lord Keeper/' 
That speech gave Willes his death-blow, although its effect 
was not consummated until the wretched man had seen 
Henley advanced to the peerage, and had for years endured 
the keenest pangs of mortified vanity. 

Another eminent lawyer who^W/ missed the honour of here- 
ditary nobility was Chief Justice Ryder, who, after many vi- 
cissitudes of hope and disappointment, was actually invited 

VOL. II. I 
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to accept a peerage, when Death bore him away before 
his hand touched the proffered coronet. On May 24, 1756, 
the king signed a warrant ordering the Attorney General to 
draw out a patent of peerage for " Lord Ryder, Baron Ryder, 
of Harrowby in the county of Lincoln /' and it was arranged 
that the Chief Justice should attend court and kiss hands on 
the following day. Ere the hour came for the new peer's pre- 
sence at St. James's, he was dead ; struck down by sudden ill- 
ness in his sixty-sixth year, when he seemed to be enjoying 
robust health. To the shame of those in power, it must be 
added that the patent ordered for the dead lawyer was not 
transferred to his son. Twenty years later, however, that son, 
by his own merit and services, forced his way into the peer- 
age, and has been succeeded by peers worthy of their an- 
cestors. 

But of all the grim tales of death to be found in the pages 
of legal biography none is more dramatic or more appalling 
than the story of Charles Yorke's extinction. The facts of 
this tragedy arc known to every reader ; for, occupying in legal 
annals ground similar to that held in literary biography by the 
conflicting accounts of L. E. L.'s death, it has long been and 
will long remain a field for discussion and conjecture. 

The event occurred in the lawyer's forty-eighth year, at the 
crisis in public affairs when Lord Camden's rupture with an 
administration of whose policy he had long disapproved com- 
pelled the king to select a new Chancellor. At this time 
Charles Yorke enjoyed the confidence of the Whig leaders; 
and though rumour had with an appearance of justice ques- 
tioned his fidelity to their cause, no one beyond a circle of 
select noliticians deemed him capable of deserting a party to 
which he was bound by professions of principle, by loyalty to 
his closest personal friends, and by affection to his brother — 
at a time when that party entertained reasonable expectations 
of a speedy entrance upon office. The temptation, however, 
came ; and, placing his personal advancement before every 
other consideration, he broke faith with party, friends, and 
kindred. Many apologists have attempted to palliate his dis- 
honour ; but all their specious arguments, aided by the pathetic 
Cffcmnstances of his death, leave it apparent that Charles 
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Yorke's conduct is one of the most infamous cases of ratting 
to be found in parliamentary annals. One memoir reminds us 
how earnestly he was entreated by George III. to accept office, 
and urges that under such pressure a loyal subject is bound to 
oblige his sovereign at any cost. " My sleep has been dis- 
turbed by your declining/' said the sovereign, in that secret 
interview which overcame the lawyer's irresolute virtue. " Do 
you mean to declare yourself unfit for it ? If you will not 
comply, it must make an eternal breach betwixt us. Rescue 
me from the degrading thraldom to which I am reduced.'' 
Thus with alternate entreaty and menace the king stunned his 
subject's conscience ; and ere he retired the politician had re- 
pudiated his principles and earned the title of Lord Chancellor. 
Another memoir is sure that the king would not have suc- 
ceeded in the contest, had he not been aided by the solicita- 
tions of Charles Yorke's young and lovely wife, who implored 
her husband to barter his honour for a peerage that should 
devolve on her son. But this victim to loyalty and marital 
affection was of a frigid, hard, unyielding nature. Never was 
man more qualified to resist the imperious supplications of a 
sovereign and the passionate tears of a woman. The strongest 
force of his temptation came from another source. That the 
temptation was great no one can question ; for men of Charles 
Yorke's culture, reputation, rank, are not brought by ordinary 
temptations to commit acts of despicable meanness. 

On January 17, 1770, Charles Yorke took possession of the 
Great Seal ; and on the same day the king signed a warrant 
for the new Chancellor's patent of nobility. But no sooner 
had he received a part of the price of treason, than con- 
science, honour, shame recovered their power. The scornful 
indignation with which his brother. Lord Ilardwicke, and Lord 
Rockingham, received his confession of perfidy gave him a fore- 
taste of the contempt which he had earned. But ere the world 
of fashion and the world of politics had consented to believe 
the story of his stupendous infamy, they were again shocked 
by an announcement that he was dead. On the night of that 
same seventeenth day of January he was attacked with sharp 
illness; at five o'clock p.m. of the following Saturday (20th 
Jan.) he was a corpse. On the table of the room in which this 

i2 
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three days^ Lord Chancellor died lay the Great Seal, and the 
unsealed patent of his nobility ; and as he drew near his end 
in the presence of his brother and certain other persons, it is 
said that a bystander, addressing Lord Hardwicke, observed, 
^' What hinders the Great Seal being put to this patent whilst 
his lordship yet lives V " I forbid it,'' answered the elder 
brother, promptly. " Never shall it be said of one of our 
family that he obtained a peerage under the least suspicion of 
dishonourable practice/' On the evening of his death the 
Duke of Grafton by appointment called on the Lord Chan- 
cellor ; and though the Chancellor was then lying dead in his 
chamber, his grace was permitted to leave the house without 
having learnt the fact. " Being shown into his library below," 
says the duke, in his diary, " I waited a longer time than I 
supposed Mr. Yorke would have kept me without some extra- 
ordinary cause. After about half-an-hour waiting, Dr. Wat- 
son, his physician, came into the room ; he appeared somewhat 
confused, sat himself down for a few moments, letting me know 
that Mr. Yorke was much indisposed with an attack of colic. 
Dr. Watson soon retired, and I was ruminating on the un- 
towardness of the circumstance, never suspecting the fatal event 
that had occurred, nor the still more lamentable cause ascribed 
for it by the world, and, as I fear, upon too just ground. I 
rung the bell, and acquainted one of the servants that Mr. 
Yorke was probably too ill to see me, and that I should post- 
pone the business on which I came to a more favourable op- 
portunity." How came Dr. W^atson to tell the minister that 
his patient was suffering from an attack of colic, when the 
Chancellor was dead, and had been dead some four or five 
hours ? What was the physician's motive for the grave mis- 
statement ? 

However opinion may be divided as to the cause of Charles 
Yorke's death, there is no doubt that the prevailing opinion of 
high society soon after its occurrence assigned the event to 
self-murder, and that various contemporary witnesses, whose 
judgments were not formed from mere rumour, believed the 
Chancellor to have perished by his own hand. For a few 
hours the town was inclined to accept a statement put forth 
by the Yorke eonnexiou^ that the death was due to natural 
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causes — to violent sickness (consequent on dyspepsia and im- 
prudent use of strong spirit) which had caused the rupture of 
a blood-Tcssel. Physicians and surgeons were the first to smile 
at this story ; but it so far imposed on Horace Walpole, that, 
writing to Sir H. Mann on the Monday after the fatal Satur- 
day, he observed — " The conflict occasioned in his mind by 
these struggles working in a complexion that boiled over with 
blood, threw him into a high fever on Wednesday night, and 
a vomiting ensuing, on Thursday he burst a bloodvessel, and 
no art could save him/^ But on further inquiry, Horace 
Walpoie altogether discarded this version of the story, and 
attributed the death to self-murder. '^ Certain it is,^' says the 
author of ^ Memoirs of the Reign of George III.,' " that he 
expired on tlie Saturday between four and six in the evening. 
His servants in the first confusion had dropped too much to 
leave it in the family's power to stifle the truth ; and though 
they endeavoured to colour over the catastrophe by declaring 
the accident natural, the want of evidence and of the testimony 
of surgeons to colour the tale given out, and which they 
never took any public means of authenticating, convinced every- 
body that he had fallen by his own hand — whether on his 
sword, or by a razor, was uncertain.'' 

The Duke of Grafton, as one of the chief agents in breaking 
down the lawyer's honest resolutions, would certainly have pre- 
ferred to attribute the death to natural causes ; but his grace 
was thoroughly convinced that the political intrigue carried 
on under his direction, had resulted in a case of suicide. '^ Mr. 
Yorke," wrote the minister, in his ' Journal,' " I believe, was 
a religious man. It is rare to hear of such a person being 
guilty of an action so highly criminal. It must, therefore, 
have been in him a degree of passionate frenzy bearing down 
every atom of his reason. You will not wonder that I cannot 
think on the subject without horror still." 

Contemporary writers, such as Sir Nathaniel Wraxall, 
Jeremiah Markland, and Belsham, were amongst those of 
whom Horace Walpoie thought when he said the evidence 
had '' convinced everybody that he [Charles Yorke] had fallen 
by his own hand." 

The action of Charles Yorke's family was certainly most 
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injudicious^ if he died from natural causes. It majr be fairlj 
{iresumed that Dr. Watson was complying with the request ot 
the dead man's relatives when he assured the Duke of Grafton 
that the Chancellor was still suffering from colic — ^though he 
had yielded his last breath several hours before. Lord Hard- 
wieke and his brother's personal connexions were well aware 
that the death was most mysterious to the outside world, and 
that rumour attributed it to suicide — ^and vet thev took none 
of those simple measures bv which, in case the deceased man 
was innocent of the act imputed to him, they could have 
cleared his honour of one stain. The corpse was not sub- 
jected to any post-mortem examination in the presence of com- 
petent witnesses ; there was no coroner's inquest. Why was 
the procedure usual in such cases so far departed from ? But 
whilst the family neglected to invite the inquiry which persons 
under like circumstances^ and with no motive for concealment 
of facts, usually institute^ they made just that parade of open- 
ness which men frequently make in the belief that an ngly 
truth can be veiled by an assumption of fi-ankness. When 
the Chancellor was " laid out," visitors were admitted to his 
bedroom. Craddock, on the authority of Charles Yorke's 
connexion-by-marriage, Mr. Sheldon, says, " After his deaUi 
he W2* laid out, and the neck exposed to several persons, pur- 
posely permitted to view the corpse ;" and elsewhere the same 
author remarks, '^ The friend from whom I received the account 
assured me that he was present when the corpse was left openly 
in the chamber, that the attendants might gratify their curio- 
sity, and see that his death could not be truly attributed to 
the direct means which had been so publicly and confidently 
asserted." By this writer's testimony, taken as reliable, two 
important facts are established. 1. That no wound was in- 
flicted on the dead man's throat. 2. That his survivors, whilst 
they shunned the legal and customary inspection, invited the 
more manageable but certainly not less painful scrutiny of 
prying servants and other incompetent observers. Since the 
Yorkes voluntarily endured the pain of this irregular, humi- 
liating, and quite unsatisfactory investigation, it was clearly no 
sentiment of respect for death which made them anxious to 
preserve the silent chamber from the irruption of a coroner's 
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jury and scientific observers. Certain members of the Yorke 
family have recently contradicted the statement that the 
second Lord Chancellor of their house perished by his own 
hand ; but their contradiction in no way affects the balance of 
testimony previously before the world. It is noteworthy that 
though the second Lord Hardwicke, in his * Private Memorial^ 
concerning his brother's death (written something less than a 
year after the fatal occurrence, and when the belief in the im- 
puted suicide was universal), enters minutely into the circmn- 
stances of his last intercourse with his brother, he neither 
states any facts that disprove the painful accusation, nor ven- 
tures to express any opinion as to the nature of the death. It 
is not credible that had Lord Hardwicke believed his brother's 
death due to natural causes, he would have omitted to state 
that belief in this important paper. 

By conferring on Charles Yorke's son the peerage, which, 
through non-completion of the patent, had fallen £rom the 
Chancellor's dying hand, George III. would have done much 
to remove a dark cloud from the memory of a man who cer- 
tainly died under circumstances that gave his offspring a special 
title to the royal favour. The king, however, abstained from 
ennobling the younger line of the house of Yorke ; and the 
patent for the Barony of Morden became waste paper. '' After 
the menacing language,^' says Lord Hardwicke, in the ' Pri- 
vate Memorial,' ** used in the closet to compel Mr. Yorkers 
acceptance, and the loss w^ the king sustained by his death at 
that critical juncture, the most unprejudiced and dispassionate 
were surprised at the little or rather no notice that was taken 
of his family ; the not making an offer to complete the peerage 
was neither palliated nor justified in their opinion. It was due 
to the manes of the departed, and from every motive of hu- 
manity and decorum. Lord Hillsborough told a friend of 
mine indeed that the K. had, soon after his death, spoken of 
him with tears in his eyes, and enquired after his family ; but 
it would surely not have misbecome his M^^, conscious of the 
whole of his behaviour to an able, faithful, and despairing sub- 
ject, to have expressed that concern in a more particular way." 
Perhaps the sovereign's conduct followed from the view which 
he took of the Chancellor's death. 
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As to the cause of that death the writer of these pages offers 
no personal opinion. 

Having briefly noticed the chief evidence concerning the 
matter he leaves the question with his readers, addressing to 
them Lord Tenterden's dying words, " And now, gentlemen 
of the jury, you will consider your verdict/' 
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CHAPTER LXXV. 

LEGAL HAUNTS. 

THE educated explorer of old cities has frequent occasion to 
lament his want of a complete chain of historic associa- 
tions with the picturesque buildings which he surveys^ and the 
antique quarters through which he wanders ; and notwithstand- 
ing the zeal and success with which antiquarians have laboured 
to tell the story of every nook and corner of London, this want is 
felt as often and keenly in the English capital as in cities which 
have received much less attention ffom artists and students. 
In Aldgate and Bishopsgate Street^ and the purlieus of the 
chief thoroughfares of " old London/' the searcher after his- 
toric relics comes upon the remains of colleges, palaces, hostel- 
ries, with each of which he has some few historic associations^ 
but of no one of which he is able to trace the story step by 
step from the past to the present. The monastery has become 
a hiding-place for thieves ; the palace is a block of cheap lodg- 
ing-houses ; the hostelry in which gallants and wits contributed 
to the life of feudal London, is a merchant's warehouse — but 
of the degrees by which the change in each case has been 
wrought tradition says but little, and history almost nothing. 

Of the Inns of Court a chief, if not the greatest, charm is 
the perfect continuity of their historic associations through a 
long course of time. This charm they possess in common 
with all old colleges ; but in their case it is stronger and more 
conspicuous than in most collegiate buildings — (those even of 
Oxford and Cambridge being included in the survey) — by 
reason of the very great number of remarkable men who have 
dwelt within their bounds, whilst exercising direct and per- 
sonal influence on the action of the nation. From the heart 
of the sixteenth century to the middle of the eighteenth the 
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Four Inns contained so much of what was strongest in the in- 
tellectual, and brightest in the social life of England, that it 
is impossible for an educated person to pace their courts and 
terraces, in meditative mood, and be in no way affected by the 
memories of the men who have walked, and of the scenes 
which have been enacted, on the same ground in past time. 

To those who are familiar with England's life from the days 
of Elizabeth, the open space between Verulam Buildings and 
Raymond Buildings, Gray's Inn, is something more than a de- 
serted tree-garden, serviceable as an exercise-ground for a few 
children and nursemaids, one or two corps of volunteer riflemen, 
and a score or more barristers who like to smoke in the open 
air. Its umbrageous avenue and raised walk recall the labours 
of Mr. Francis Bacon and Mr. Wilbraham, who laid out the 
ground and the money appropriated by the benchers to its 
adornment, with equal economy and taste ; and the sight of 
the trees in Mecklenburgh Square, as beheld from the elevated 
ridge at the northern extremity of the college-garden brings to 
mind Bacon's terrace and its summer-house, which commanded 
a view of Highgate and Hampstead. It is the same garden in 
which the beauties and gallants of Charles II.'s London used 
to ogle each other and flirt every Sunday afternoon — pretty 
Fanny Butler being in her brief day the belle of the ground, 
and rousing the admiration of Samuel Pepys, who was wont 
to express his delight at the lady's beauty with a fervid 
candour that was by no means agreeable to the fair young wife 
upon his arm.* Some of the very same trees which have cano- 

* Under the merry monarch there was abundance of flirtation in Gray's Inn 
Gardens on each of the six secular days; but Sunday was the day of grand prome- 
nade,— the open-air assemblies in summer-time taking place immediately after 
afternoon service. On June 17, 1660, young Sam Pepys wrote in his diary: — 
" (Lord's Day.) Again to Mr. Mossum's ; a good sermon. This day the organs did 
begin to play at White Hall before the king. After dinner to Mr. Moss urn's again, 
and so in the garden, and heard Chippel's father preach, that was page to the Pro- 
tector. By the window that I stood at sat Mrs. Butler the great beauty. Mr. Edtoard 
and Unto Oray's Inn wdUcs^ and saw many beauties,*' A year later (June 23, 
1661) the young Justice of the Peace— still " mightily pleased" with his honourable 
position, "though whoUy ignorant in the duties of a Justice of the Peace'' — re- 
corded another visit to Gray's Inn on a Sunday afternoon. " After dinner to church 
all of UB, and had a very good sermon of a stranger, and so I and the young company 
to walk first to Graye's Inn walks, where great store of gallants, but above all the 
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pied Queen Victoria's "Devil's Own/' threw shade on the 
young men who loitered throughout hot June days in the gardens 
with Butler and Cleveland. On the same broad walk where 
law-students may still saunter whensoever they please, John 
Evelyn's friend, Mr. Palmer of Gray's Inn, the ingenious me- 
chanician, often paced up and down, considering the qualities 
of the latest addition to his collection of " telescopes and ma- 
thematical instruments, choice pictures, and other curiosities f^ 
or devising some new contrivance for the improvement of that 
marvellous clock which roused the diarist's wonder and enthu- 
siasm ; or listening to Evelyn's description of the museum of 
natural curiosities belonging to Mr. Charlton of the Middle 
Temple, which collection eventually passed by purchase into the 
possession of Sir Hans Sloane. How many similar associa- 
tions has every bookish Londoner with " the walks" of Lin- 
coln's Inn, where the ambassador from Morocco was received 
by the benchers on March 4, 1681—2, and where Steele liked to 
plan his essays, sitting one day under branches that still re- 
main to us, on another reclining beneath one of those trees 
which were removed to make way for the new hall — an altera- 
tion that occasioned Sir George Rose's lines — 

" The treef of yore 

Are seen no more, 
Unshaded now the garden lies; 

May the red bricka 

Which here we fix 
Be lantiug as oar equities. 



ladies I there saw, or did ever see, Mrs. Frances Butler (Monsieur L*Impertinent*f 
sister) is the greatest beauty.** On this occasion Mrs. Pepys seems not to haTe 
accom[>anit*d her husband ; but like all modish ladies of her time she was a fre- 
quenter of the Inns-of-Court pleasure-grounds. Under date June 10, 1660, Pepyf 
says, " (Lord's Day) : — At my father's found my wife, and to walk wiih her in Lin- 
coln's-Inn walks." As a contrast to the nimble, bright-eyed, loquacious goTemment- 
ck-rk may be taken the courtly, well-descended, gentle John Evelyn, already a man 
of middle age when Pepys married his young bride. As an official person, a man 
about town, and a goesipiog diarist, Evelyn had points in common with Pepys ; bot 
from the crowds of gallants who thronged the promenadeM of the Inns of Courts in 
Charles IL's time no two persons could be chosen, more dissimilar in appearance, 
manner, and tone than these two men whose private joumab throw a flood of light 
on the social life of our anceeton. 
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" The olden dome* 

With mustj tome 
Of law and litigation suits ; 

In ihu we look 

For a better Cook 
Than he who wrote the * Institutes/ " 

In the distance stands the old gateway over which Oliver 
Cromwell is said to have had his chambers: yonder is the 
block of buildings where [temp. Henry VI.) the few and 
despised Irish members of the society are believed to have had 
their chambers ; and here we are again in the cloisters under 
the chapel^ looking at the stone which marks the grave of 
Cromwell's " Mr. Secretary Thurloe/' And now leaving Lin- 
coln's Inn and the Fields hard by — where Hogarth saw many 
a bull baited to the intense delight of a ferocious mob^ and 
many an unruly colt flogged by horse-breakers — let us walk 
down Chancery Lane — away from the Rolls Court and Ser- 
jeants' Inn — cross Fleet Street, and enter the Temple by the 
Inner Temple Gate. The view which can now be taken of 
the exterior of the church is an enjoyment for which the 
visitor must render thanks to existing benchers who, with 
equal liberality and taste, have pulled down buildings which, 
until the other day, concealed many of the outward beauties of 
the edifice. In thus sacrificing income for artistic effect, these 
truly honourable benchers followed the example of their im- 
mediate predecessors, who swept away the mean shops of wig- 
makers, tailors, and cobblers, that disfigured the walls of the 
church even so late as the present century. Glancing right and 
left into darksome and silent courts, or up alleys that lead to 
the courts, we pass by the Hall and Parliament Chamber, where 
fire has repeatedly committed ravages. 

* It was in this olden dome — now the centre of those Courts of Chancery, about 
which satirists say so much and know so little — that temp. Hen. VIII., an 
unruly student fixed up a horse's head in the place previously occupied by an image 
of St. John ; that Charles II. feasted ; that William Murray, on becoming Chief 
Justice of the King's Bench,'eutertained the members of his old Honourable Society 
with lordly magnificence; that Sir James Mackintosh lectured on "The Law of 
Nature and Nations ;" and that Lord Eldon, when the Court of Chancery in West- 
minster Hall was undergoing repair, sate in judicial state, pretending to hear and 
take notes of the arguments of counsel whilst he was in reality writing letters to 
ladies of fashion. 
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In the Inns of Court — which comprise a large number of 
separate establishments packed into small spaces, and neces- 
sarily contain an immense accumulation of valuable parch- 
mcnts and papers — fire is perhaps more fearfidly dangerous to 
life and destructive of property than in any other sort of 
London habitations. And the occasions when the inns have 
suffered from conflagration are frequent. The Great Fire of 
1666 was stayed in its westward course at the Temple, but it 
was not suppressed until the flames had consumed many sets 
of chambers, had devoured the title-deeds of a vast number of 
valuable estates, and had almost licked the windows of the 
Temple Church. Clarendon has recorded, that on the occa- 
sion of this stupendous calamity, which occurred when a 
large proportion of the Templars were out of town, legal 
caution had so hurtful an influence on many of the lawyers in 
reaidenoc, that they declined to break open the chambers and 
rescue the property of absent members of their society, through 
fear of prosecution for burglary. Another great fire some yean 
later (Jan. 1678-9) destroyed the old cloisters and part of the 
old Hall of the Inner Temple.* Far more destructive to the 
lawyers than the great Fire of London, this later conflagration 
destroyed the greater part of the residential buildings of the ** old 
Temple.'* Breaking out at midnight, and lasting tiU noon of 
next day, it devoured in the Middle Temple the whole of Pump 
Court (in which locality it originated). Elm Tree Court, Vine 
Court, and part of Brick Court — in the Inner Temple, the 
cloisters, the greater part of Hare Court, and part of the 
hall. The night was bitterly cold, and the Templars aroused 
from their beds to preserve life and property could not get an 

* Of this disastrous fire Narcissas Lnttrell, under date January 26, 1678-9, sajn: 
" At about 11 at night, broke out a fire in the chamber of one Mr. Tbornbuiy, in 
Pump Court, in the Middle Temple. It burnt very furiously and consumed in th« 
Middle Temple, Pump Court, Elm Tree Court, Vino Court, and part of Brick Court. 
It burnt down also, in the Inner Temple, the cloystcrs and the greatest part of 
Ilare Court ; the library was blown up. The Thames being frozen, there was great 
scarcity of water ; it being so bitter a frost the water hung in icicles at the eVei of 
the houses. The engines plaid away many barrels of beer to stop the fire ; but the 
chief way of Htopping the fire was by blowing up houses ; in doeing which many 
were hurt, and particularly the EUirl of Feveraham, whose skull was almost broken ; 
but he is now in some hopes of recoYery. This fire lasted till the next day at noon ; 
and 'tis suspected was begun by treachery." 
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adequate supply of water firom the Thames^ which the imurual 
severity of the season had frozen. In this difficulty they 
actually brou<:ht barrels of ale from the Temple butteries, and 
fed the engines with the malt liquor. Of course 'this supply 
of fluid was soon exhausted ; and the fire spreading eastward, 
the lawyers fought it by blowing up the buildings that were in 
immediate danger. Gunpowder was more effectual than beer ; 
but the explosions were sadly destructiTC to human life. Amongst 
the buildings thus demolished was the library of the Inner Tem- 
ple. Naturally^ but with no apparent good reason^ the sufferers 
by the fire attributed it to treachery on the part of persons 
unknown — just as the citizens attributed the fire of 'OG to the 
papists. It is more probable that the calamity was caused by 
some such accident as that which occasioned the fire that, 
during John Campbell's Attorney-Generalship, destroyed a 
large amount of valuable property, and had its origin in the 
clumsiness of a barrister, who upset upon his fire a vessel full 
of spirit.* The fires of the Inns of Court usuaUy occur in the 
dead of night. It was during the hours of silence and dai^- 
ness that Charles Yorke (July 5, 1752) was burnt out of his 
chambers, and compelled to fly — '^with nothing on but his 
shirt and breeches'' — ^for safety to the chambers of his friend 
Clarke, who lived on the opposite side of the square. In this 
fire, memorable in the annals of Lincoln's Inn, Lord Somers's 
State Papers, in thirty folio volumes were destroyed, together 
with the rest of Charles Yorke's library and MSS. 

And now that the explorer has inspected the buildings raised 
since the fire of 1678-9, let him take refreshment from the sight 
of the quiet river — ^which the new Thames Way will soon shut 
out from the observation of loiterers in the Temple Gardens — 
let him cross the Middle Temple Lane, smiling as he goes at 



* Of this fire Lord Campbell obserres : " \Mien I was Attorney G«Derml, mj 
chambers id Paper Baildings, Temple, were burnt to the ground by fire in the nislit> 
time, and all my books and MSS., with some yaluable official papers, were consomed. 
Abore all 1 had to lament a collection of letters written to me by my dear father 
from the time of my going to college till his death in 1824. All lamented this 
calamity except the claimant of a peerage, some of whose documents (suspected to 
he forged) he hoped were destroyed ; but, fortunately, they hud been remoTed into 
mCi owtody a few days before, and the claim wai dropped. 



n 
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the ludicrous discomfiture of worthy old Oustavus Brander*who, 
sitting in his magnificent chariot, some hundred years since, was 
carried at full gallop right down the lane by a pair of run-away 
horses, that did not stop until the learned counsellor and all his 
grandeur were in the river; and then having surveyed the 
grounds hallowed by the words of some of England^s greatest 
writers, let him look at the pert fountain, which has replaced 
the waggoner's whipf of Charles Dickens's story, and leave 
the Temple by the gate which opens upon Essex Street. 
There being still three hours to pass before his dinner, let him 
finish his morning in legal haunts with a visit to Westminster 
Hall. Temple Wharf is near at hand — and in another minute 
the steamboat will be starting for the city where English laws 
are manufactured. Let us then pay our pence and make the 
passage by water, differing from those four learned lawyers, 

* Fortunately the accident occnrred when the tide was low, a circamstance that 
accounts for the lawyer's preservation. Dying ctrc. 1786, Gustavus Brander, Esq., 
of the Inner Temple, " bequeathed by his will a certain sum to the clergyman of 
Christ Church in Hampshire, to preach a sermon annually on the 1st of August, and 
left donations to the poor uf the parish, who should attend to commemorate the anoi- 
Tersary of his miraculous escape." 

t Of the little fountain to whose music Ruth Pinch delighted to listen, the anthor 
of 'Jekyll: A Politi&il £^logue. 1788,* — one of the many writers who have illus- 
trated the story of The Temple — speaks in the following lines : 

"Jekyll, the wag of law, the scribbler's pride, 
Calne to the senate sent — when Townsend died, 
So Jjansdowne willed, — the old hoane rook at rest, 
A jackdaw-ph(Bniz chatters from his nest. 
Statesman and lawyer now, with clashing cares, 
Tlie important youth roams thro' the Temple squares ; 
Yet stays his step where, with congenial play, 
The well-known fountain bubbles day by day. 
The little fountain ! — ^whose restricted course. 
In low, faint essays owns its shiUlow source. 
There, to the tinkling jet he tuned his tongne. 
While Lansdowne's fame and Lansdowne's fall he sung. • 



While Jekyll thus, the rich exhaustless store 

Of Lansdowne's rhetoric ponders o'er and o'er, 

And rapt in happier dreams of future days 

His patron's triumphs in his own surveys, 

Admiring barristers in crowds resort 

Froan Fig-tree — Brick — Hare — Pump — and Qarden Court* 
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who used to share daily throughout the term one hacknej- 
coach — ^thereby giving occasion for the epigram — 

" Causidici curni felices qoatiior nno 
Qnoqae die repetnni limina noU fori, 
Qaanta sodalitium praesUbit commoda ! cui non 
CoDtigerint socii cogitur ire pedes." 

At this date the ordinary visitor to Westminster Hall has 
but a feeble, and altogether inadequate, conception of the 
appearance which it presented in olden times. Of the ban- 
quets to which kings have welcomed the nobles of the land 
beneath its venerable roof — of the occasions when royal bounty 
has feasted the poor of Westminster and London within its 
historic walls — of the long line of coronation festivals that 
have been celebrated with pompous confusion beneath the 
span of its vast timbers — of the times when exceptional 
arrangements have been made within its limits for the impres- 
sive solemnities of State trials,* it is not our intention to 

• The appearance of Westminster Hall at the opening of the trial of Warrcii 
Hastings has been preserved for future ages bj Macaalay's pen, and the pencil of a 
■nfficient artist ; and allowance being made for change of costume, the effect of this 
theatric episode in the political life of George III/s reign may be regarded as a 
faithful picture of several preceding ceremonials of the same kind. The following 
is John Evelyn's description of the interior of Westminster Hall, as it was 
seen during Lord Stafford's trial : — " The trial was in Westminster Hall, before the 
King, Lords, and Commons ; just in the same manner as, forty years paat, the great 
and wise Earl of Strafford (there being but one letter differing their names) received 
his trial for pretended ill-government in Ireland, in the very same place, this Lord 
Stafford's father being then High Steward. The place of sitting was now exalted 
some considerable height from the paved floor of the hall, with a stage of boards. 
The throne, woolpacks for the Judges, long forms for the Peers, chair for the Lord 
Steward, exactly ranged, as in the House of Lords. The sides on both hands scaf- 
folded to the very roof for the members of the House of Commons. At the upper 
end, and on the right side of the king's state, was a box for His Majesty ; and on the 
left, others for the great ladies, and over head a gallery for ambassadors and public 
miniKters. At the lower end, or entrance, was a bar, and place for the prisoner the 
Lieutenant of the Tower of London, the axe-bearer and guards, my Lord Stafford's 
two daughters, the Marchioness of Winchester being one ; there was likewise a box 
for my lord to retire into. At the right hand, in another box, somewhat higher stood 
the witnesses ; at the left, the managers, in the name of the Commons of England, 
namely, Serjeant Maynard (the great lawyer, the same who prosecuted the cause 
against the Earl of Strafford forty years before, being now near eighty years of aee) 
Sir William Jones, the late Attorney General, Sir Francis Winnington, a famous 
pleader, and Mr. Treby, now Recoider of London, not appearing in their gowns as 
Uwyen, but in their cloaks and swords, as representing the Commons of England : 
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speak. The scenes wliieh the intelligent stranger, making his 
first inspection of the Hall, is most desirous to bring before 
his mind, are the scenes which it presented to the eyes of our 
ancestors whilst the ordinary business of legal terms was 
transacted in its courts ; and the next chapter shall be written 
with a view to satisfy the curiosity of such a visitor to our 
seats of justice. 

to these were joined Mr. Hambden, Dr. Sacheverell, Mr. Poole, Colonel Tltoi, Sir 
Thomas Lee, all gentlemen of quality, and noted parliamentary men. The two first 
days, in which were read the commission and impeachment, were but a tedious 
entrance into matter of fact, at which I was but little present But on Thuredaj, I 
was commodiously seated amongst the Commons, when the witnesses were sworn 
and examined." 



VOL. II A A 
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CHAPTER LXXVI. 

WESTMINSTER HALL. 

IT has already been observed that for several generations the 
world of London fashion was greatly influenced by the 
moTements of the lawyers ; that people of quality hastened 
from suburb and country to be in town at the opening of 
term; that the amusements of the capital became more or 
less numerous in proportion as there were more or less bar- 
risters in the inns. Not only did the lawyers impart a 
powerful stimulus to gaiety and trade, but the idlers whom 
they attracted to the city, together with crowds of wretched 
suitors, found much of their daily excitement in listening to 
the trials and watching the life of the law-courts. In the 
Elizabethan and Caroline periods the gallants and roisterers 
divided their time between the loitering places of London and 
Westminster, the bustle of St. Paulas and bustle of the HalL 
Both places were open to idlers of every degree, and in wet 
weather the wearers of velvet and fine cloth, of silk and point- 
lace, spent the greater part of their days in these popular 
resorts, where they were protected from the rain, and might 
gossip freely with any by-stander who, like themselves, was 
on the look-out for diversion. It was the same in Queen 
Anne's time, and almost down to the end of the last century. 
When Steele and Addison had inspected the beasts in the 
Tower, and picked up the news of merchants on 'Change and 
the parsons in the Chapter Coffee-house, they spent an hour 
amongst the loungers of Westminster. One morning the 
London sight-seers of Boswell's time strolled through the 
galleries of Bedlam, and the next they passed their time in 
the equally noisy courts of justice. 

luHtead of being an open area, enlivened by sepaiate 
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knots of loungers^ or by penons walking hastily in the pursuit 
of business, the floor of the Hall in olden time was densely 
crowded during term from an early hour of the morning until 
the courts had risen* The eastern and western walks were 
hung with banners ; and it was whilst he endeavoured to read 
the devices of these martial flags that the rustic visitor often 
lost his purse. Country cousins were warned against banner- 
gazing when they passed up and down between the entrance to 
the Court of Exchequer and the King^s Bench bar. The diarists 
make many allusions to these flags which were a noticeable 
feature of the Hall so late as the earlier years of George III. 
But far more remarkable than these ornaments were the shops 
which occupied the eastern side of the Hall> at which dealers 
in books, refreshments, gloves, and bar millinery gave base 
silver in change for clipped guineas. 

When Evelyn visited the Hague in August 1641, he found 
the stately hall of the Prince's Court " hung round with colours 
and other trophies taken from the Spaniards, and the sides 
below furnished with shops,'' — an arrangement that reminded 
the English tourist of King Charles's Palace of Justice. 

Another circumstance that gave Westminster Hall in term- 
time an appearance widely different from that which it wears 
in the present generation, was the arrangement of the courts. 
The judges of the Exchequer sate in a chamber which was 
entered by a passage that penetrated the western wall of the 
Hall ; but the judges of the Court of Chancery, the Court of 
King's Bench, and the Court of Common Pleas, instead of 
occupying chambers withdrawn frt>m the Hall, sate under 
William II.'s roof on elevated benches that were divided from 
the area by wooden bars or substantial boarding. At first the 
counsel stood at the bars behind which the justices, thus 
perched up aloft in full sight of each other, had their seats ;* 
but in course of time the bar became a fence of boards, and the 

* At firat these seats were bj no means luxarioos. The Chancellor's throne was 
a marble cbair ; the other judges sate on coshionless wood. But in course of time, 
the world becoming more loxurious, Chancellora were allowed to sit on sacks of wool, 
and Common Law judges — inimical to reform on all other matters pertaining to the 
law — admitted the neoessitj of one fundamental change in the usages of Courts of 
Jttstioe. 
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barristen were indulged with a few benches within a njinvw 
space, fimeed from the outer crowd br a wooden frame. In 
the serenteenth centnnr the side of the Hall nearest the lirer 
was oceapied by tradesmen's stalls. On the opposite aide the 
Court of Common Pleas maintained its ancient place in the 
north-west angle of the area; and at the top of the Hall, 
dividing the space under the window, that is in onr day ^>- 
proached by flights of stone steps, were the courts of Kin^s 
Bench and Chancery — the justices of the former court occn- 
pjring the south-east comer of the Hall, whilst the IxRd 
Chancellor and his masters were accommodated in the other 
angle of the end opposite the chief entrance. 

A passage in Ned Ward's " London Spy'' (1709) ilhistnites 
this ancient arrangement of the Hall. ''We then martjied 
forwards," says the Spy, " towards the Palace Yard, which we 
finmd as full of hackney coaches as Gray's Inn walks <^ . . . 
on a Sunday after sermon, standing rank and file in as much 
order as if they had been marshal'd by the Fleet Street Dead- 
monger ready for a funeraL When we had made more turn- 
ings and windings amongst the coaches than ever were known 
in Fair Rosamond's bower, we arrived at the Hall gate, within 
side of which innumerable crowds of contending mortals were 
swarm'd at every bar, where the black syrens of the law, with 
silver tongues and gilded palms, were charming the ears (tf 
JTidges with their rhetorical musick. We first gave our atten- 
tion at the Common Pleas, where my friend and I were much 
delighted, sometimes with elegant speeches from the bench as 
well as pleasing eloquence, and powerful pleadings of the bar. 

'^ There happen'd an old yeoman to be a witness in one 
cause, that had sworn very heartily and knowingly in a matter 
of great antiquity, so that the council on the opposite side 
asked him, ^ How old he was?' To which he answered, at 
first gravely, with these words : ' I am old enough to be your 
father ; and therefore I hope, young man, you will giye that 
respect to my gray hairs that is due to them/ ' That/ re- 
ply'd the council, ^is no answer to my question. I desire to 
know how many years old you account yourself; for I am 
yery apt to believe that you have sworn positively to some 
things that are beyond your knowledge.' ' I would haye you 
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to consider, sir,' says the old gentleman, ' I am of a very great 
age ; I am in my fourscore and seventeenth year, and yet I 
thank God for it, I have memory enough left still to make a 
knave an answer/ With that the court burst into a laughter, 
which dashed the lawyer out of countenance, and made him 
ashamed of making any further interrogatives. 

'* From thence we mov'd towards the upper end of the Hall, 
thro' such a crowd of Jerry Black-acres that we were shov'd 
about like a couple of owls fallen into a company of rooks and 
jackdaws. As we were thus squeezing along towards the 
Chancery bar, a couple of country fellows met and greeted 
one another in the following manner : ' How d'ye, neighbour ?* 
says the one ; * is your sute ended yet T ' No, trowly,' says 
the other ; ' nor can anybody tell when it wool !' * To spaik 
the truth, neighbour, I believe my retumey's a knave !' ' How 
sh'd it be otherwise,' reply'd the first ; * for thou seeth there 
are so many of 'em here, that it's impossible they should live 
honestly one by another.' 

" We were now got to the Chancery, where so many smooth 
tongues were so vigorously contending for equity, that we 
found by their long harangues and strenuous arguments it was 
not to be obtain'd with little diflSculty. Whilst we were 
giving our attention to that engaging harmony which flow'd 
with such a careless fluency from their well-tuned instruments 
of oratory, a cause was call'd on wherein a taylor happened to 
be a chief witness. The council on the other side knowing 
his profession, took an occasion to give him this caution, viz., 
' I understand, friend, that you arc by trade a taylor ; I would 
advise you to use more conscience in your depositions than 
you do in your bills, or else we shall none of us believe you.' 
* Truly, sir,' says the taylor, ' our trade, I must confess, does 
lye under a great scandal ; but if you and I were in a room 
together, and the devil should come in for a thief and a Iyer, 
I wonder which of us would be most frightened.' 

"We adjourned from thence to the Queen's Bench bar, 
where two pleaders, very eager in dispute, were mixing their 
arguments with warm reflections upon one another. A country- 
man happening to stand just by us, secm'd mightily pleased to 
hear 'em at such variance; at last, being unable to contain 
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himself any longer, broke out into these words, vis. : ' Wdl 
said, efaith ; this I hope will make the old proverb good, that 
when knaves fall ont, honest men will come bj their right/ A 
little after one of the counsellors, in a heat, happened to say, 
rashly, — If what he had offered was not law, he would justify 
the law to a lottery ! Upon which says the countryman, ' I 
wish heartily it was so, for then it would be put down by the 
late act of parliament, and I should fling away no more money 
at it ; for I am sure it has kept me and my family as poor as 
Job this fifteen years/ 

'' From thence we walked down by the sempstresses, who 
were very nicely digitising and plaiting turns-overs and ruf9es 
for the young students, and coaxing them with their amorous 
looks, obliging cant, and inviting gestures, to give so extrsTa- 
gant a price for what they buy, that they may now and then 

afford We now began to take notice of the building 

which to me seemed as noble as 'twas ancient ; and, locddng 
upwards, could no less than greatly admire the timber roc^ 
being finely built after the Gothick order. But that which 
was chiefly to be observed in it was the cleanliness therectf, 
it being as free fit)m dust and cobweb as if 'twas raised but 
yesterday/' 

For every lawyer who daily visited Westminster Hall during 
term in the service of a client, or with a reasonable hope that 
he might pick up a brief, there were half-a-dozen who punctu- 
ally attended the courts for pure amusement;* to flirt with 

* The idle barristers of his daj — omamenUl barristers as th^ are mnr-a^jt 
termed — were a class of gentlemen who contributed largely to Addison's enjoTnwBt 
of life. "The body of the law," he says in Spectator No. 21, " is no leas encim- 
bered with superfluoas members, that are like Virgil's army, which he tells oa was 
80 crowded, many of them had not room for their weapons. This prodig;ioii8 aoeiety 
of men may be divided into the litigious and peaceable. Under the first are c«b- 
prehended all those who are carried down in coachfuls to Westminster Hall, emy 
morning in term-time. Marlial^s description of this species of lawyers is fUQ of 
humour : 

Iras et verba locant — 

' Men that hire out their words and anger/ that are more or less pasaionate aoootd- 
iog as they are paid for it ; and allow their client a quantity of wrath propoHioo- 
able to the fee which they receive from him. I must, however, obsenre to the 
reader, that above three parts of those whom I reckon among the litigious, are sack 
"^ only quarrelsome in their hearts, and have no opportunity of showing their 
\ at the bar. Nevertheless, as they do not know what strifes maj aiisi^ they 
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milliners, to enjoy the witticisms of jocular adyocates, to haggle 
over the price of books at the tables of the book-dealers, to 
gossip with old firiends, and to make new acquaintances in the 
tap-rooms of Heaven, Hell, and Purgatory — the cant-names of 
three taverns that carried on a rare business in strong drinks 
under the very roof of the Hall. In these dram-shops — to 
which writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries make 
frequent allusion — counsel and clients, attorneys and country- 
men, students and pickpockets, clerks and professional wit- 
nesses tippled, quarrelled, and made jests. The professional 

appear at the Hall eyerj day, that they may show themselves id readiness to enter 
the lists, whenever there shall be occasion for them. The peaceable lawyers are, in 
the first place, many of the benchers of the several Inns of Court, who seem to be 
the dignitaries of the law, and are endowed with those qoalifications of mind that 
accomplish a man for a ruler rather than a pleader. These men live peaceably in 
their habitations, eating once a day, and dancing once a year, for the honoor of their 
respective societies. Another nnmberless branch of the peaceable lawyers are those 
yoang men, who being plaoed at the Inns of Court in order to study the laws of their 
country, frequent the play-house more than Westminster Hall, and are ever in all 
public places except a court of justice. I shall say nothing of those silent and busy 
multitudes that are employed within doors, in the drawing up of writings and con- 
veyances ; nor of those greater numbers that palliate their want of business with • 
pretence to such chamber practice.'* 

One of Addison's choicest and best known creations is the Templar of the Spec- 
tator's Club, whom he introduces thus: — "The gentleman next in esteem and 
authority amongst us is another bachelor, who is a member of the Inner Temple ; • 
man of great probity, wit, and understanding ; but he has chosen his place of resi- 
dence rather to obey the direction of an old humoursome father, than in pursuit of 
his own inclinations. He was placed there to study the laws of the land, and is the 
most learned of any of the house in thoM of the stage. Aristotle and Longinus 
are much better understood by him than Littleton or Coke. The father sends np 
every post questions relating to marriage^uticles, leases, and tenures in the neigh- 
bourhood ; all which questions he agrees with an attorney to answer and take care 
of in the lump. He is studying the passions themselves, when he should be inquir- 
ing into the debates among men which arise from them. He knows the argument 
of each of the orations of Demosthenes and Tully, but not one case in the reporu 
of our own courts. No one ever took him for a fool ; but none, except his intimate 
friends, know that he has a great deal of wit This turn makes him at once both 
disinterested and agreeable ; as few of his thoughts are drawn from business, they are 
most of them fit for conversation. His taste of books is a little too just for the ago 
he lives in ; he has read all, but approves of very few. His familiarity with the 
customs, manners, actions, and writings of the ancients, makes him a very delicate 
observer of what occurs to him in the present world. He is an excellent critic ; 
and the time of the play is his hour of business ; exactly at five he passes through 
New Inn, crosses through Russell Court, and takes a tarn at WilKs till the play 
begins : he has his shoes rubbed, and his periwig powdered at the barber*s as you go 
into the Bote. It is for the good of the andienoe when b« it at the play, for the 
■cton ba^ an amfaiiioo to please him.** 
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witnesses were most noticeable frequenters of the Hall in the 
'^ good old times/' Bankrupt traders^ dissolute clerks (too idle 
to work^ or too knavish to find any one willing to employ them 
regularly)^ quondam authors^ degraded scholars, whose names 
had at one time figured on the books of a college, these abomi- 
nable traffickers in perjury were employed by attorneys to 
swear to any lie, for which the support of false oaths was re- 
quired. Not only did they ply their abominable trade, but, 
strange to say, they plied it notoriously — making no secret of 
their infamous business to persons initiated in the usages of 
the law-courts. Daily these venal liars walked Westminster 
Hall on the look-out for employment ; a straw stuck in one of 
his shoes being the ensign by which a member of the fraternity 
advertised his readiness, in spite of the terrors of the pillory, 
the whipping-post, the plantations, and the gallows, to swear 
by the hour together for a stated payment per oath. Through- 
out many years of the eighteenth century, a wicked attorney 
named Wreathcock — ^who, after undergoing sentence of death, 
was transported for life in 1736 — kept a number of these 
scoundrels in full employment ; and though his exposure and 
removal fix)m the country broke up '^ Wreathcock's Gang,'' the 
man and his lying slaves were speedily replaced by another 
" connexion" of perjurers. 

An allusion is made to Wreathcock in the following 
lines: — 

" WKen fools fall out, for ev'iy flaw, 
Thej run horn mad to go to law ; 
A hedge awry, a wroDg-pIac*d gate 
AVill senre to spend a whole estate. 
Your case the lawyer says is good, 
And justice cannot be withstood ; 
By tedious process from above 
From office they to office move ; 
Thro^ pleas, demurrers, the deyil and afl^ 
At leugth they bring it to the haR; 
The dreadful hall by Rufiis rais'd, 
For lofty Gothic arches prais'd. 

The First of Term, the fatal day. 
Doth various images convey, 
First from the courts with clamorous bawl, 
The critri their attorneys call ; 
One of the gown, discreet and wise. 
By proper means his witness tries ; 
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From Wreatheod^$ gvag — ^not right or lawi, 
He Msiirei bii trembling dieDt's cause ; 
Tki$ c^awfl his handkerchief, whilst thai 
Gives the kind ogling nymph his hat; 
Here one in love with choristers 
Minds singing more than loTe-afCura. 
A Serjeant limping on behind 
Shews justice lame, as well as blind. 
To gain new clients some dispute, 
Others protract an ancient suit ; 
Jargon and noise alone prerail, 
While sense and reason*s sure to fail ; 
At Babel thus law terms began, 
And now at Westminster go on.'* 

These lines are inscribed on C. Mosley's engraving of Grave- 
lot's drawing of the interior of Westminster Hall, in which 
picture (an impression of the engraving is preserved in the 
British Museum) the courts are arranged as they were when 
Ned Ward visited them. 

Unless the student bears in mind this arrangement of 
Westminster HaU, the openness of the courts, which permitted 
the judges to see each other and command a view of the en- 
tire haU ; the ever-moving and incessant throngs of loiterers ; 
and the fireedom with which visitors were permitted to laugh 
and talk aloud, he misses the humour, and poignancy, and 
spirit of the best stories that are preserved in the annals of the 
law-courts. When Speaker Seymour seized Serjeant Pember* * 
ton, as the latter walked up Westminster Hall conspicuous by 
his coif and parti-coloured robes, the capture was made amidst 
a crowd of eager politicians and fashionable quidnuna, who 
watched the strange scene with liveliest interest. When Lady 
Harriet Berkeley openly refused the protection of her father, 
after the trial of Lord Grey de Werke for her seduction, 
swords were drawn and blood would have been spilt had not 
Chief Justice Pemberton — speaking within the hearing and 
sight of the judges of the Common Pleas, the officers of the 
Chancery, and all the dense mass of spectators who had been 
drawn to the Hall by that supremely scandalous cause cHibre, 
terminated by his prompt and firm intervention a scene which 
Macaulay has stigmatised as '' unparalleled in our legal history.'' 
Half the fun of the memorable Dumb Day jEeuroe in Westminster 
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Hall m wtrntat if tfae readex omits from die 
flnltioide wiho w^gftred and xiaatd at tke 
■Imfg of tbe wtfjtsDXM, and tfatcxi dmckkd witk dcfii^kt aaCkirf 
Xantiee Xorth threatened to carrr oa tbe hiMJuraa of tfe eomt 
bjr neana of attomeji, and withciat the aid of the cotf-veaiing 
hw p jefa . When Chief Justice JcAtcts whiipered in the ear of 
Bmken Bob Wright, and then flinging out his anna made a 
giifliaee at liord Keeper North, who witneand the aome fipom 
Us ieat in the Court of Chancerr, the coarse insult to the 
Chief €:4 the Law was witnesied hj hnndreds, and ere mn hoar 
had iizfmed was reported to thoiwandii. In this same open 
Han CromwelFfl grandson stood and listened to the aboae which 
a dumcerf adrocate directed at the mgmarj of the g^reat Pro- 
tedor, and the ejes of a mnltitnde were upon him, when liord 
Chancellor Hardwicke rebuked the orator bjr sajing, '^ I ob- 
serre Mr. Cromwell standing outside the bar there, inoonTe- 
nientlj pressed bjr the crowd; make waj tar him thmt he may 
ait by me on the bench.'' That r^oke desenred a large 
audience. 

The discomforts of the open ooorts were fiir greater than 
those of the close apartments in which the legal business of 
Westminster Hall is at the present time transacted. But 
thoogh the profession soffered severely from colds and rheuma- 
tism caused by the sharp currents of air that passed through 
tiie hall in inclement seasons, the oonsenratiTe spirit of the 
lawyers discountenanced all proposals for change that might 
conduce to the comfort of their courts. Of the three courts the 
Common Fleas was the most disadyantageously placed, being 
situated, so late as Charles IL's reign, near the great door df 
the hall ; so that when the north wind was blowing none but 
barristers of strong constitutions could safely sit in it. Under 
these circumstances it was proposed to move the court into a 
back room called the Treasury, and make an entrance into the 
chamber fr*om the body of the hall. At this date one smiles 
on hearing that Sir Orlando Bridgeman, the Chief Justice of 
the court, refused his consent to this suggestion, because Magna 
Charta required the Common Pleas to be held in cerio loco — 
whereas, in case the Common Pleas shifted its ground by cfea 
so little as a few feet, its precise locality would become a 
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matter of uncertainty.* Actually this reasoning preyailed; 
and the Serjeants were compelled to brave the north wind for 
another term of years. After a while, however, the reformers 
succeeded in shifting the court higher up the hall to the spot 
where Ned Ward saw it, and where it stands in Gravelof s 
picture. 

Something like a century more elapsed before reform con- 
trived to effect a cautious measure with regard to this matter. 
Somewhere about the time of George III.'s accession the courts 
were enclosed with boarding, but were held in the same places 
as before. Writing in 1800, Ireland says, '' At the upper end 
of hall stand the Courts of Chancery and King^s Bench, to 
which you may ascend by an easy flight of steps. They are 
modem buildings, erected, we presume, not more than fifty 
years since.'^ The same writer remarks that the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, ^^ on the north side of the hall, has, as well as the 
Courts of Chancery and King's Bench, been of late years ren- 
dered much more commodious and comfortable, from the addi- 
tional enclosures made to it.'' From these words, as well as 
firom Gravelot's engraving, it appears that, after its removal 
from immediate contiguity to the north wall, the court was so 
near the north-west angle of the hall, that it might still be de- 
scribed as on north side. 

Thus enclosed with boarding, in the south-east angle, was 
the Court of King's Bench when John Campbell entered it, 
June 28, 1800, to hear the trial of Hadfield for shooting at 

* Roger North sajs, " That court (assuming the title Common Pleas) was placed 
next the hall door, that suitors and their train might readilj pass in and out. But 
the air of the great door, when the wind is in the north, is yerj cold, and if it 
might have been done, the court had been moved a little into a wanner place. It 
was once proposed to let it in through the wall (to be carried upon arches) into • 
back room which thej call the Treasury. But the Lord Chief Justice Bridgman 
would not agree to it, as against Magna Charta, which sajs that the Common Pleas 
shall be held in eerto locOf or in a certain place, with which the distance of an inch 
from that place is inconsistent ; and all the pleas would be coram nonjudiee. Al- 
though at the same time others thought that the locutf there, means the villa only, 
■0 that the returns being apud Wutmonasterium^ the court might sit on the other 
side of the abbej, and no solecism of jurisdiction happen. But yet that formal 
reason hindered a useful reform ; which makes me think of Erasmus, who having 
read somewhat of English law, said that the lawyen were ' doctissimum genus in- 
ductissimorum hominum.*" — Ltfe of the Lord Keeper OuUdJbrd 
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Gec«]|ge IIL ^ The toece vm br no means so ang^ust as I bad 
imagiwd to mrieif^^ taji the biofTapher of the Chief Juatioet. 
** I expected to lee the judges sitting in the gremt hall, vhidi, 
though rerj difEerentlT oonstmcted Ux magnifioenoe, might be 
compared to the Roman Foonm. The jdaoe vhere the trial 
was going on was a small room endosed firom the open space 
of the soatb-east angle, and here were crowded together the 
judges, the jury, the counsel, the attomers, and the reporters, 
with little accommodation for br-standers.'' But though the 
Scotch student was disappointed br the meanness of the hall, 
he was greatlj impressed and pleased by the appearance of some 
of the eminent lawyers who were present. 

Towards the close of the last century this inconTenient and 
ill-ventilated room was the scene of a ludicrous panic. Whilst 
the judges were sitting and business was in full progress, a tre- 
mendous crash and a shrill cry were heard just aboTe the sky- 
light, through which light came from the hall into the dingy 
and gloomy chamber. The disturbance was caused by a kitchen 
wench, who, having climbed to the roof of the court with the 
intention of cleaniug the window, upset her huge pail of water, 
and then screamed with fright. No sooner was the noise heard, 
than bench and bar, attorneys and clients, jurymen and spec- 
tators leaped from their places, and, in their eagerness to escape 
from the court, showed respect neither for years nor for rank. 
In itself very comical, the scuffle was rendered even more ridi- 
culous by the caricaturists, who made the most of the absurd 
incident. No such grotesque terror had been witnessed in 
WcstraiiiMtcr Hall since Nixon, the crazy nonjuring parson, 
startled Lord Hardwicke and the Chancery bar out of their 
propriety by putting a match to some gunpowder, and causing 
a loud but harmless explosion in the Chancellor's court. 

Lawyers have suffered severely from fire in their colleges; 
Init at Westminster water is the element that has treated them 
most unkindly. Its proximity to the river has repeatedly placed 
the fretiucntcrs of the hall in positions of embarrassment and 
ovon of danger. In 1236, the Thames so greatly overflowed 
the northern bank, that " in the great palace of Westminster, 
BMm did row with wherries in the middle of the hall/' Six 
ytin later a similar inundation occurred^ on which occasion 
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in the great hall at Westminster men took their horses^ 
because the water ran over all/' In comparatively recent 
times the river has been no less mischievous and ungovernable. 
On March 24, 1735^ the lawyers were so completely encom- 
passed by water^ that they were glad to escape from their 
hall in boats or on porters' shoulders, as acknowledged by 
Law in Henry Fielding's '' Pasquin" — 

" Law, — * We ba?6 our omens too ! The other day 
A mighty deluge swam into our ball, 
As if it meant to wash awaj the law ; 
Lawyers were forced to ride on porters* shoulders ; 
One, prodigious omen 1 tumbled down, 
And he and all his briefs were sous'd together.* *' 

A similar irruption of water in 1791 is commemorated in a 
ballad, two stanzas of which ran thus — 

^ Come, listen awhile to my lay, 

I sing of a strange inundation, 
That had like to hare carried away 

All the wigs and long robes of the nation ; 
While thinking of no harm at all. 

But a few wretched people*s undoing, 
Father Thames entered Westminster Hall, 

Threatening all law and justice with ruin. 

" Of the fnght universal it spread, 

Conception can ne*er form a notion, 
Wigs bristled upright on each head. 

Each counsellor stood with^t mofMm; 
The tide that for no man will stay, 

While the clamour g^w louder and louder, 
From every tye-wig wasb'd away 

Common sense, with the curls and the powder.'* 

The last of the Westminster Hall floods took place on 
October 18, 1841, when the lawyers were shooting pheasants 
and their coufts were empty. 

It is still usual for the Chancellor to entertain the other 
judges on the first day of Michaelmas Term, and afterwards to 
go with them in state to Westminster Hall, in which place, 
from a numerous assembly of young barristers, and ladies 
specially interested in the welfare and dignity of the legal 
profession, the reverend chiefs of the law receive a gratifying 
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Imm of admiration^ and sometimes an outburst of louder ap- 
plause as they march in procession firom the northern gate to 
their respective courts. In olden time^ and even so late as 
Gteorge IV/s reign^ each term of the year was opened with 
this formal procession^ the ceremony being in manjr respects 
more impressive than at present. 

To receive the judges on the opening of each new term, the 
Serjeants used to take up position on the west side of the Hall, 
immediately before their court. There standing in single file, 
with their faces towards the east wall, they waited the arrival 
of the judges, who appeared in due order, — first, the Lord 
Chancellor and his officers ; next, the justices of the Eing^s 
Bench ; in the third place, the judges of the Conunon Pleas ; 
lastly, the Barons of the Exchequer. On coming up to the 
Serjeants the Chancellor shook each Serjeant by the hand, 
saying, as he did so, " How d'ye do, brother? I vrish you a 
good term.'' Having thus greeted each wearer of the coif, 
his lordship, attended by his officers, passed on to the Chancery 
at the southern end of the Hall. In like manner each judge 
of the King's Bench greeted each serjeant, and then, wiUi Ids 
fellows, passed up to the Court of King's Bench. The same 
urbanity having been displayed by the justices of the Common 
Pleas, they passed into the peculiar court of the Serjeants. 
Lastly, the Barons of the Exchequer approached, and shaking 
hands with their dear brothers, the Serjeants,* they wheeled 
roimd and marched into the Court of Exchequer. 

In 1825 the new courts of law in Westminster Hall were 

* What pen can do justice to the ancient dignity and splendour of the Serjeants, 
the sumptuous excess of their banquets, which Dugdale describes with entertaining 
prolixity, the parti-coloured robes with which they formerly charmed the viiLnr 
taste, the sacred wisdom of their order, about which Fortescue speaks with reveren- 
tial affection, and their ancient privileges, of which the present Queen*s unnent 
Serjeant, Mr. Serjeant Manning, has written with characteristic erudition in hii 
*' Serviens ad Legem?" Of their coifs and caps something Las heen said in a 
former part of this work. Allusion also has been made to their ancient custom 
of standing at the pillars of St. Paul's, and publicly Tending their opinions.— • 
custom referred to in Chaucer's ofl-quoted lines, — 

" A Serjeant of the lawe, ware and wise, 
That often hadde yben at the parvis, 
There was also, full riche of excellence, 
Discreet he was and of gret reverence, 
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in process of constructioii ; and in consequence of the 
arrangement of the Hall by builders and carpenters^ 
Term of that year was not opened in the usnal manner. 
Having breakfasted with Lord Eldon in Lincoln's Lin Hallj 
the Common-law judges took their leave of the Chancellor at 
half-past twelve o'clock, and drove to Westminster. At the 
end of Parliament Street the carriages of the King's Bench 
justices diverged to the rights and drew up before the new 
Sessions House, where the Chief Justice held his court, whilst 
his present chamber was being built. The judges of the 
Common Pleas and the Barons of the Exchequer took pos- 
session of their appointed seats in Westminster Hall ; but the 
Serjeants, instead of waiting in file for the greetings of the 



He Mmed •wicbe, his wordes were to wise, 
Justice he was fol often in assize, 
Bj patent and bj pleine commissioon. 
For bis science and his high renonn 
Of fees and robes he had many on, 
So gret a ponrcbasoiir was no wher non, 
All was fee simple to him in elbct, 
His pourchasing might not been in suspect. 
No wher so besy a man there n*as, 
And yet he semed besier than he was, 
In termes hadde he cas and domes alle, 
That fro the time of King Will were a falle, 
Thereto he oonde endite and make a thing, 
Ther conde no wight pinche at his writing ; 
And eyery statate conld he plaine by rote. 
He rode but homely, in a medlee cote, 
Girt with a seint of silk with barres smale. 
Of bis array tell I no longer tale.*' 

Of this pervi§e of old St Paul's Mr. James Manning, Q. A.8., obserret— " Forteseiie 
(De Laudibns, c. 61) says, ' Sed placitantes tunc se diyertnnt ad perviMum et alibi, 
consnlentes cnm senrientibos ad legem, &c.' Dncange says, ' Paradisns, atriom 
porticibns circondatum ante ssdes sacras, ex. gr. wapdittvot, qoi ab Hesychio 
definitur r^woc '^ ^^ wcpcwaroc, locns porticibos et deambnlatoriis cinmndatosb 
Tolgo, jKirvif .'* From this use of the word paraduut doubtless came the name of 
the ancient place of entertainment called " Paradise" which was kept in the purlieus 
of the Hall. So early as Henry VII.'s reign the custody and profits dented from 
*' Paradyse," " Hell,*' " Purgatory," were granted by the crown to courtiers. In 
Charles ll/s London the first mentioned of these drink-shops was frequently called 
** Heaven,**— by which title HudONras alludes to it in the line, " False HeaTwi, si 
theendoftheHalL" It stood in Old F^Umm Yard. 
Before legislation of the present rngn (9 and 10 Vict., c. 64) fiaaDy deprived ths 
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judges before their chamber^ assembled in the Court of Common 
Pleas^ and there expected the arrival of their justices. Whilst 
the alterations were going forward at Westminster Hall^ the 
Lord Chancellor sate in Idncoln^s Inn Hall. 

Having spent enough time in the Hall^ let us make for the 
parks; but as we cross Palace Yard, and look again at the 
Northern Grate, let us remember that in olden time, and so 
late as the opening of this centurj, the exterior aspect of the 
Hall, like the outside of the Temple Church at the same date, 
was much disfigured by mean and unsightly buildings. Close 
against the wall, on the right hand of a person entering the 
Hall, stood the old Exchequer Coffee House, where the advo- 
cates of George III/s era used to meet their clients in con- 
sultation. Describing in 1800 the disfigurements of the Hall, 
Ireland says — ^' This shameful negligence, in not preserving 
the original parts, is most conspicuous in the removal of the 
figures in fix)nt ; and in the concealment of them, by the 
erection of those nuisances, the coffee-houses, at the entrance. 
The Gothic points of the niches are still discernible over part 
of the Exchequer Coffee House ; and the whole-length figures, 
in the niches beneath them, we have reason to believe are yet 

seijeants of tbeir ancient monopoly in the Common Pleas, rendering permanent the 
change temporarily effected by William IV.'s warrant; the power and prosp eri ty of 
the seijeants had undergone sereral Tariations, and upon the whole veiy great 
diminution. At the close of Mary's reign, and at the opening of Elizabeth'a, they 
were in a state of depression, — for either Serjeant Bendloes was actaally the only 
seijeant in existence for several months at that time, or he was the only seijeant 
who for a while attended Westminster Hall in the pursuit of business. Under Elia- 
beth the order regained much of their ancient prestige ; and throughout the seven- 
teenth century they were powerful and respected, — although their futile opposition 
to Francis North on Dumb Day, when they refused to speak, tended to make them 
ridiculous in the eyes of the public. Throughout the eighteenth oentury they 
steadily lost influence, and notwithstanding the eminence of some of their fraternity, 
became objects of pleasantry with the sdvocates of Erskine^s date. Buller used 
to call them '* the heavy blacks ;'* in allusion to the question often heard in West- 
minster Hall, " Why is a Serjeant's speech like a tailor *8 goose ?*' — to which qneiy 
the answer was, "Because it is hot and heavy.'* Of late years their decay has 
been even more rapid and visible. The statute already mentioned was « disastrous 
blow to an order which in the minds of flippant laymen is associated with Charles 
Dickens's inimitable caricature of Mr. Seijeant Bnsfuz, in the ' Pickwick Papen.* 
Hie ancient brotherhood of seijeants, however, still numbers some able and veiy 
•nooeisfnl practitioners at the bar, who for the most part hold patents of pi^oedeaos 
b/ Tirtne ii which they rank with queen's counsel 
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standing. In an ancient print which we have seen of this 
building, published before the coffee-houses were erected, the 
figures all appeared perfect ; and in course gave great relief to 
the general eleyation. We cannot but sincerely regret the sad 
innovations that have been made all along this whole range of 
buildings, by projections of sheds^ porter-shops, and other ex- 
crescences of the meanest character ; which being here huddled 
promiscuously together, conceal from the public eye every ves- 
tige of antiquity/' 
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CHAPTER LXXVn. 

LAW AND LITE &A TUB B. 

AT the present time, when three out of every five jonmalists 
attached to our chief London newspapers are Inns-of- 
Court men ; when many of our able and successful adyocatei 
are known to ply their pens in organs of periodical literature 
as regularly as they raise their voices in courts of justice ; and 
when the young Templar, who has borne away the first honoon 
of his university, deems himself the object of a flattering com- 
pliment when he is for the first time invited to contribute to 
the columns of a leading review or daily journal — ^it is difficult 
to believe that strong men are still amongst us who can re- 
member the days when it was the fashion of the bar to iliwl^n 
law-students who were suspected of '^ writing for hire" and bar- 
risters who " reported for the papers/' Throughout the opening 
years of the present century, and even much later, it was almost 
universally held on the circuits and in Westminster Hall, that 
Inns-of-Court men lowered the dignity of their order by follow- 
ing those literary avocations by which some of the brightest 
ornaments of the law supported themselves at the outset of 
their professional careers. Notwithstanding this prejudice, a 
few wearers of the long robe, daring by nature, or rendered 
bold by necessity, persisted in " maintaining a connexion with 
the press'' whilst they sought briefs on circuit, or waited for 
clients in their chambers. Such men as Serjeant Spankie and 
Lord Campbell, as Master Stephen and Mr. Justice Talfourd, 
were reporters for the press whilst they kept terms ; and no 
sooner had Henry Brougham's eloquence charmed the public, 
than it was whispered that for years his pen, no less ready 
than his tongue, had found constant employment in organs of 
Dolitical intelligence. 
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But though such men were known to exists thcj were re- 
garded as the '^ black sheep'' of the bar by a great majority of 
their profession. It is not improbable that this prejudice 
against gownsmen on the press was palliated by circumstances 
that no longer exist. When political writers were very gene- 
rally regarded as dangerous members of society^ and when con- 
ductors of respectable newspapers were harassed with vexatious 
prosecutions and heavy punishments for acts of trivial inad- 
vertence, or for purely imaginary offences, the average jour- 
nalist was in many respects inferior to the average journalist 
working under the present more favourable circumstances. 
Men of culture, honest purpose, and fine feeling were slow to 
enrol themselves members of a despised and proscribed frater- 
nity ; and in the dearth of educated gentlemen ready to accept 
literary employment, the task of writing for the public papers 
too frequently devolved upon very imscrupulous persons, who 
rendered their calling as odious as themselves. A shackled 
and persecuted press is always a licentious and venal press ; 
and before legislation endowed English journalism with a cer- 
tain measure of fireedom and security, it was seldom manly and 
was often corrupt. It is therefore probable that our grand- 
fathers had some show of reason for their dislike of contributors 
to anonymous literature. At the bar men of unquestionable 
amiability and enlightenment were often the loudest to express 
this aversion for their scribbling brethren. It was said that the 
scribblers were seldom gentlemen in temper; and that they 
never hesitated to puff themselves in their papers. These con- 
siderations so far influenced Mr. Justice Lawrence that, though 
he was a model of judicial suavity to all other members of the 
bar, he could never bring himself to be barely civil to advocates 
known to be " upon the press.'' 

At Lincoln's Inn this strong feeling against journalists found 
vent in a resolution, framed in reference to a particular person, 
which would have shut out journalists from the Society. It 
had long been understood that no student could be called to 
the bar whilst he was acting as a reporter in the gallery of 
either house; but the new decision of the benchers would 
have destroyed the ancient connexion of the legal profession 
and literary calling. Strange to say this illiberal measure 
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was the work of two benchers who^ notwithstaadiBg tiieir 
patrician descent and associations, were y^enient aaaerton 
of Uberal principles. Mr. Clifford—" O. T." CUflford— was to 
proposer, and £r$kine was its seconder. Fortunatdij the 
person who was the immediate object of its provisions petitioned 
the House of Commons upon the subject, and the ooDsequeot 
4ebate in the Lower House decided the benchers to withdraw 
from their false position; and since their silent retreat no 
Attempt has been made by any of the four honourable sodetiBs 
to affix an undeserved stigma on the followers of a servicedik 
art. Upon the whole the literary calling gained much froa 
the discreditable action of Lincoln's Lm; for the speedh ib 
which Sb^idan covered with derision this attempt to bcaad 
parliamentary reporters as unfit to associate with membeni of 
the bar, and the address in which Mr, Stephen, with maalj 
re&rence to his own early experiences, wannly censured iht 
<X)nduct of the society of which he was himself a member, 
caused many persons to form a new and juster estimate of the 
working members of the London press. Having alluded to 
Dr. Johnson and Edmund Burke, who had both acted ts 
parliamentary reporters, Sheridan stated that no Ifias thsa j 
twenty-three graduates of universities were then engaged si 
^portears of the proceedings pf the hou^e. 

The dose connexion which for centuries has existed betwMi 
men of Ifiw and men of letters is illustrated on the one band 
by a long succession of eminent lawyers who have added to the 
lustre of professional honours the no less bright distinctions cf 
hterary achievements or friendships, and on the other hand by 
the long line of able writers who either enrolled themsdves 
.amongst the students of the law, or resided in the Lonsof 
Court, or cherished with assiduous care the friendly regard d 
fiunous judges. Indeed, since the days of Chancellor de Burr, 
who wrote the ' Philobiblon,' there have been few Chancellors 
to whom literature is not in some way indebted ; and the 
few Keepers of the Seal who neither cared for letters nor cul- 
tivated the society of students, are amongst the judges whoif 
names most Englishmen would gladly erase from the histoiy of 
their country. Jeffreys and Macdesfidd represent the uidei- 
t§fsi Ch^nt^ors ; More and Bacon the lettered. Fwtescae'f 
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' De Laudibus^ is a book for every reader. To Chancellor 
Warham^ Erasmus — ^a scholar who was not given to distribntd 
praise carelessly — dedicated his ' St. Jerom/ with cordial 
eulogy. Wolsey was a patron of letters. More may be said 
to have revived^ if he did not create^ the literary taste of his 
contemporaries^ and to have transplanted the novel to English 
soil. Equally diligent as a writer and a ccrflector of books, 
Gardyner spent his happiest moments at his desk, or over the 
folios of the magnificent library which was destroyed by Wyat^s 
insurgents. Christopher Hatton was a dramatic author. To 
one person who can describe with any approach to accuracy 
Edward Hyde's conduct in the Court of Chancery, there 
are twenty who have studied Clarendon's ' Rebellion.' At 
the present date Hale's books are better known than his 
judgments, though his conduct towards the witches of Bury 
St. Edmunds conferred an unenviable fame on his judicial 
career. By timely assistance rendered to Burnet, Lord Not- 
tingham did something to atone for his brutality towards 
Milton, whom, at an earlier period of his career, he had de- 
clared worthy of a felon's death, for having been Cromwell's 
Latin secretary. Lord Keeper North wrote upon ' Music ;' 
and to his brother Roger literature is indebted for the best 
biographies composed by any writer of his period.^ In his 
boyhood Somcrs was a poet ; in his maturer years the friend 
of poets. The friend of Prior and Gay, Arbuthnot and Pope,t 
Lord Chancellor Harcourt wrote verses of more than ordinary 

* fioger North, howeTer, had do high regard for literature or its foUowen. la 
the Preface to the ' Life of Lord Keeper Guildford/ he attacks Echard for having 
" condesceiided to adorn the characters of departed quacks, poets, fanatics, and 
almanick-makers." 

f The choicest memorial of the gpreat lawyer's friendship with the first poet of his 
age, is Pope's iascriptioB on the nionnnient of the Chancellor's son — in Stanton- 
Harcourt church : — 

" To this sad shrine, whoe'er thou art, draw near I 
Here lies the friend most lov*d, the son most dear : 
Who ne'er knew joy, hut friendship might divide, 
Or gave his father grief, hut when he died. 

" How vain is reason, eloquence how weak ! 
If Pope must tell what Harcourt cannot speak: 
Oh ! let thy once Wd friMd inscribe thy stone. 
And, wit^a^fiilktr^s torrityw, mix his own." 
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merits and alike in periods of official triumph and in times of 
retirement^ valued the friendship of men of wit above the manj 
successes of his public career. Ijord Chancellor King wai 
John Lockers dutiful nephew and favourite companion. King's 
immediate successor was extolled bj Pope in the lines^ 

teach ns, Talbot! thoa'rt mupoQM by wealth. 
That aecret rare, between the extremes to more, 
Of mad good-mitare and of mean self-lore. 
Who is it copies Talbot's better part, 
To ease th* oppressed, and raise the sinking heart ? 

But Talbof s fairest eulogy was penned by his son's tutor, 
Alexander Thomson — a poet who had no reason to feel grati- 
tude to Talbot's official successor. Ere he thoroughly resolved 
to devote himself to law the cold and formal Hardwicke had 
cherished a feeble ambition for literary distinction ; and under 
its influence he wrote a paper that appeared in the Spectator. 
Blackstone's entrance at the Temple occasioned his metrical 
' Farewell' to his muse.^ In his undergraduate days at 
Cambridge Lord Chancellor Charles Yorke was a chief contri- 
butor to the ^ Athenian Letters/ and it would have been weD 
for him had he in after-life given to letters a portion of the time 
which he sacrificed to ambition. Thurlow's churlishness and 
overbearing temper are at this date trifling matters in eompa- 
rison with his friendship forCowper and Samuel Johnson^ and his 
kindly aid to Greorge Crabbe. Even more than for the wisdom 
of his judgments Mansfield is remembered for his intimacy with 
*' the wits/' and his close friendship with that chief of them all, 
who exclaimed^ " How sweet an Ovid, Murray, was our boast/' 
and in honour of that ^^ Sweet Ovid" penned the lines^ 

'' Graced as thou art, with all the power of words, 
80 known, so honoured in the House of Lords,*' — 

verses deliciously ridiculed by the parodist who wrote, 

'' Persuasion tips his tongue whene'er he talks : 
And he has chambers in the King's Bench walks.** 



*0f Blackstone, in his 'Judges of England,* Mr. Foss observes: — "Kotwith- 
•ttnding this formal adieu, he could not altogether refrain, and among other pieces 
be wrote some verses on the death of the Prince of Wales in 1751, which weie 
pnbliihed in the Oxford Collection as the oompneition of his brother-in>law, Jamee 
GKUiennr. He amused himself by annotating Shakspeare, and commumcaied his 
to Mr. Stereiif, who inscribed them in his last edition of the Plays.** 
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As an atonement for many defects Alexander Wedderbum bad 
one virtue — an bonest respect for letters tbat made bim in 
opening manbood seek tbe firiendsbip of Hume^ at a later date 
solicit a pension for Dr. Jobnson, and after bis elevation to tbe 
woolsack overwbelm Gibbon witb bospitable civilities. Eldon 
was an Oxford Essayist in bis young, tbe compiler of ' Tbe 
Anecdote Book * in bis old days ; and tbougb be cannot be 
commended for literary tastes, or sympatby witb men of letters, 
he was one of tbe many great lawyers wbo found pleasure in 
tbe conversation of Samuel Jobnson.^ Unlike bis brotber. 
Lord Stowell clung fast to bis literary friendsbips, as " Dr. 
Scott of tbe Commons'' priding bimself more on bis member- 
sbip in tbe Literary Club tban on bis standing in tbe Pre- 
rogative Court ; and as Lord Stowell evincing cordial respect 
for tbe successors of Reynolds and Malone, even wben love of 
money bad taken firm bold of bis enfeebled mind. Arcbdeacon 
Paley's Loudon residence was in Edward Law's bouse in Blooms- 
bury Square. In Erskine literary ambition was so strong 
tbat, not content witb tbe fame brougbt to bim by excellent 
ver$ de socUU, be took pen in band wben be resigned tbe seals, 
and — more to tbe deligbt of bis enemies tban tbe satisfaction 
of bis friends — wrote a novel,t wbicb neitbcr became, nor de- 
served to be, permanently successful. Witb similar zeal and 

* The lawyers with whom Johnflon at ▼arioas periods of bis career fooght cello- 
qaial duels, have become historic names. Lougbboroagb, Tburlow, Eldon, Stowell, 
and Erskine, are amongst tbe number. Johnson had cause to regret that he had 
neyer been in tbe company of Lord Mansfield, whose merit he humorously recog- 
nised by mentioning him as an instance of what might be made of a Scotchman 
who had been caught young. To the question, " What would you have said of him. 
Dr. Johnson, if he had been an Englishman ?** the doctor answered, " Sir, I would 
mat have said of him what I now do say— that he was the only great man his 
country ever produced.'* To the Chancellor whose judicial criticisms of Shelley's 
poetry are amongst^the absurdest achievements of legal self-sufficiency, we are in- 
debted for some of our best stories of the doctor. " I had a walk,'* said Eldon, " in 
New Inn Hall Garden, with Dr. Johnson and Sir Robert Chambers, and some 
other gentlemen. Sir Robert was gathering snails and throwing them over the wall 
into his neighbour's g^arden. ' The doctor reproached him very roughly, asserting 
that this was unmannerly and unneighbouriy.' ' Sir,' said Sir Robert, *my neighbour 
is a dissenter.' ' Oh,' said the doctor, ' if so, Chambers, toss away, toss away, as 
hard as you can.' *' 

t With no greater share of suooeas Ix>rd Brougham followed Erskine in appealing 
to the public as a writer of prose fiction— a kind of oompotitioD which they were 
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greater ability the literary reputation of the bar has been mabi- 
tained — ^by Lord Denman^ who was an industriooa UitinUm 
whilst he was working his way up at the bar ; by Sir Joha 
Taylor Coleridge^ whose services to the Quarterly Review are aa 
affair of literary history ; by Sir Thomas Noon Talfoaxd^ who, 
having reported in the gallery^ lived to take part in the dduUes 
of the House of Commons^ and who from the date of his firrt 
engagement on the Tunes till the sad morning when " God's 
finger touched him^^ while he sate upon the bench, ne^er alto- 
gether relinquished those literary pursuits^ in whic^ he earned 
well-merited honour ; by Lord Campbell^ who dreamt of living 
to wear an SS. collar in Westminster Hall whilst he was merely 
John Campbell the reporter;^ by Lord Brougham^ who, having 

periii^ indaoed to attempt by the endmiBg £une of Lofd ChaaoeOor Moif "ii 
' Utopia,* and Lord Chunoellor Bacon's 'New Atlantia.' £nkiae*8 norel vat 
praised bj Dr. Parr ; but the critic may confidently assert that it would not have 
won the celebrated Latinist's good opinion, had its author been a Tory. After riB- 
nmg through more than one edition, it is now desertedly forgottaD. 'Lorf 
Brougham's novel was even less suocessful, because it was publiabed anooymoail/; 
but a copy of it may be picked up occasionally at a high price from the seoond-haiid 
book-dealers. A few months since a copy was exhibited in the window of a FiO 
Mall book-shop ; but in consequence of the high price put upon it, ■areral weska 
eli^sed before the literaiy curiosity found a purchaser. Possibly soom. raaden wiU 
feel surprised on learning that four of our Lord Chancellors have been iioveliBta» and 
that a considerable proportion of our great lawyers have been inordinately feod of 
romances and novels. Lord Camden (whose unsuccessfnl candidature fw ^'^^^rr^ 
into the Literary Club keenly mortified him) was a greedy doTOvier oC prase 
fiction ; and late in life he learnt Spanish, solely that he might, in the itMnaaoes el 
Spain, find food for that craving which the labooa of his mnoh-admiied Fmwk aad 
RnglUK romance-writers were unable to satisfy. Unlike Chief Joatice Le% whv is 
aaid to have been goaded into transient fury and laating discomfort by Addiaoit'a sksiek 
of the Templar in the ' Spectator's Club,* Lord Thurlow delighted in novels, aad 
ofien roused his servant at the dead of night, ordering him to drees^ hasAeii to the 
library, wake the librarian, and bring him the Icut volume of a new novel that 
would not let him sleep. Edward Law (Lord EUenborough) ooold rellah eyea the 
feeblett of poor novels ; and is said to have wept like a child over Mra. SlierUaB*s 
* Sidney Biddnlph.' Lord Campbell tells his readers that " Jookey Bell, tlie &wM 
Chancery pleader, having said that he read all the new novels, and being aakad how 
ha ibuad time, answered, ' I soon find out the charging part* — wherein lies the 
▼irtne of a bill in Chancery. At the present time it is known in Linooln'a Imi aad 
Westminster Hall, that some of our most suooessful advocates and ohamberfns* 
titionen contrive to find time to read the but of the season novda, aa tkej ipppif 
and ran through the libraries." 

* Havin^^ in the first place, ridiculously overiated the merit of Lcyrd Gan^bdl*! 
Wtiwiy pminotions^ inSukx critics and ordinary readers exhibit oorreapoiMiing mit 
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instructed our grandfathers with his pen, still remains upon 
the stage^ giving their grandsons wise lessons with his tongue i 

of jadgment b deBjrfng to them the merit which is oertaiiily their dne. So long MT 
incaatioos readers and youthfiil students were likely to acoept the ' Cbaaoelkm' 
and the ' Chief Jostices* as authoritative history, it was necessary to speak in deatf 
terms of their conspicaons failings — of which the most important are want of aoon- 
racy, and total absence of original thought, as well as of original inquiry. Written 
without due deliberation and without adequate research, at a period when the s«o- 
cessful lawyer had neither sufficient political excitement, nor enough profossMmal 
employment, these biographies are hasty compilations, combining new mistakes 
with the blunders, of inadrertenoe or prejudice or sheer ignorance, of former writers ; 
but, taken with all their faults, the ▼olumes have good qualities and purposes. As a 
painter of the social history of his profession, Campbell is still without an equal ; 
and by keeping him in the memory of ordinary readers, when his judgments shall 
be forgotten by all, save lawyers, — ^his books will undoubtedly accomplish the hope of 
their author. Throughout them all, let it be observed, there may be found mank 
festations of sincere admiration for scholarship, in the most liberal sense of tho 
word, signs of a generous appreciation of contemporary as well as dead writers, and 
indications of lively interest in every matter relating to literature. In these respects 
the tone of the books is creditable to the writer, and beneficial to the majority of 
readers. In his memoir of Somers, the biographer laments the reprehensible imk 
prudence of those English lawyers who, " while in practice, or in office, devote 
themselves exclusively to professional avocations, and in their retirement, left with* 
out mental resources, waste their declining years in firivoloos occnpations or in vain 
regrsU ;'' and in the ' Life* of Hardwicke, reflecting on that Chancellor's neglect of 
letters and literary men, he observes, " He has had his reward. Whilst Somen, 
Harcourt, and Murray are immortalized in the poems of Addison and Pope, Hard^ 
wicke was only praised by the dull authors of treatises on the practice of the Coort 
of Chancery, or dull compilers of Chancery Reports. With all his titles and Ui 
wealth, how poor is his fiime in comparison with that of his contemporary, Sanmel 
Johnson, whom he would not have received at his Sunday evening parties in Powis 
House, or inrited to hear his state stories at Wimpole I A man desirous of solid 
fitme would rather have written the ' Rambler,* the ' Vanity of Human Wishes^* 
' Rasselas,* or the ' Lives of the Poets,* than have delivered all Lord Hardwioko't 
speeches in Parliament, and all his judgments in the Court of Chancery ; aHhongb 
the author had been sometimes obliged to pass the night on the ashes of a glait- 
house, and at last thoaght himself rich with his 300/. pension — while the peer 
lived in splendour, and died worth a million.'* Pointing to Sir Samuel Romilly at a 
lawyer, who, departing from the fiuhion of his profession, resolntely devoted a pov* 
tion of each day to the cultivation of polite letters, Campbell quotes the testimony of 
a bishop who says, " I remember travelling, many years ago, with Sir S. Romilly one 
stagvin his carriage, whioh was filled with the best books of the general literature of 
the day. To a remark from me thai I rejoiced to see thai he found time for sneb 
reading, he answered, ' As soon as I found I was to be a bosy lawyer for Hfe, I 
strenuously resolved to keep up my habit of non-professional reading ; for I had 
witnessed so much misery in the last years of many great lawyers whom I had 
known, from their loss of all taste for books, thai I regarded their fate as my 
warning.* " 
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and by Lord Romillv^ whose services to English literature haie 
won for him the gratitude of scholars. 

When Sir William Jones^ eminent as a lawyer but funoos 
as a scholar^ resolved to conquer his strong bias for litenrj 
labour and to apply steadfeistlj to the unalluring study of laV| 
he wrote to his firiend Hawkins, '' As to the years in which the 
poems were written, I would wish to specify them ; tor it would 
hurt me as a student at the bar to have it thought that I con- 
tinue to apply myself to poetry ; and I mean to insinuate that 
I have given it up for several years, which I must explain moie 
fully in the preface ; for a man who wishes to rise in the bar 
must be supposed to have no other object/' The poems thua 
mentioned were published in 1772; and two years later he 
gave the world his great work on Asiatic Poetry. The Oriental 
scholar wrote thos cautiously to his friend at a time when 
attorneys seldom received a liberal education, and consequently 
were, as a class, firm believers in the maxim — ^popular with 
illiterate persons in every grade of life — ^which teaches that no 
man can thoroughly master the secrets of more than one craft 
At the present day when lawyers of the inferior branch are, with 
comparatively few exceptions, men of culture and polite asso- 
ciations, the literary barrister, who really '^ knows his profes- 
sion,^' has so little to fear from this antiquated, and almost 
obsolete prejudice, that he no longer endeavours to coTer with 
a veil of reticence or conventional misrepresentation his rela- 
tions with editors and publishers. When Mr. Townsend,* a 
sound lawyer and able author, wrote the ' Idves of Twelve 
Eminent Judges^ — a work which supplied Campbell with the 
materials, and in many places the language, of the best memoirs 
in the ' Chancellors' and ' Chief Justices' — ^he was able to 
write "'The Lawyer's Farewell to the Muse' of Blackstone; 
the lament of Pope, ' How sweet an Ovid, Murray, was thy 
boast ;' the prejudices of the benchers who could tolerate no 
music but the chorus of Burns's ' Justice,' encouraged for a 
long time the superstitious notion, which it would have appeared 
too paradoxical to question, that law must be divorced from 
literature. This heretical tenet is, at length, almost exploded, 

* Mr. Townaend was recorder of BCaccIeifield. 
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and lingers only in a few nooks and comers of Westminster 
Hall. A Yinerian professor has ventured on a continuation of 
Dryden's ' Hind and Panther.' A King's Counsel has favoured 
this prosaic age with a play equal to that of Elizabeth, whose 
very spirit it appears to have imbibed. A learned serjeant has 
proved in a drama, worthy of its classical model, that the 
richest imagination and deepest feeling are not alien from a 
successful and daily practice in our courts. A quondam editor 
of our earliest great Review has been elevated to the bench ; 
and the editor of the Quarterly Review adorns the judgment 
deat of the Queen's Bench ; and, not to dwell on inferior ex- 
amples, one of the most active and able of our periodical 
writers has drawn the first prize in the law's wheel, and has 
rested, though not reposed, on the woolsack. It must be con- 
fessed that these are all modem examples, and still regarded as 
instances of lucky rashness by the more staid practitioners of 
the statute and common law." In these days literary lawyers, 
strong in law as well as letters, are so numerous that to speak 
of them at the bar-table of any lawyers' dining-hall as " in- 
stances of lucky rashness" would raise a smile of dissent on the 
face of nearly every hearer. 

Of each generation of writers between the accession of 
Elizabeth and the present time, several of the most conspicuous 
names are either found on the rolls of the inns, or are closely 
associated in the minds of students with the life of the law- 
colleges. Shakespeare's plays abound with testimony that he 
was no stranger in the legal inns, and the rich vein of legal 
lore and diction that runs through his writings has induced 
more judicious critics than Lord Campbell to conjecture that 
he may at some early time of his career have directed his mind 
to the study, if not the practice, of the law. Amongst Eliza- 
bethan writers who belonged to inns may be mentioned — 
George Ferrars, William Lambarde, Sir Henry Spelman, 
and that luckless pamphleteer John Stubbs, all of whom were 
members of Lincoln's Inn; Thomas Sackville, Francis 
Beaumont the Younger, and John Feme, of the Inner 
Temple; Walter Raleigh, of the Middle Temple; Francis 
Bacon, Philip Sidney, Oeorge Oascoyne, and Francis Davison, 
of Oray's Inn. Sir John Denham^ the poet^ became a Lin« 
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oohi's-Iiiii student in 1634; and Frmnm Qnailes was m member 
of the same kamed aocietj. J<din Sdden c ntea red tbe Innor 
Tem|^ in tbe seoond year of James L, where in due oovme hs 
mnnberedj amongst his literary contempuiaiiesy — WiliiaaB 
Browne^ Cioke, Onlde^ Thomas Gardiner, Dyime, £dwmd 
Hejwood, John Morgan, Angostns Cssar, Thamas Hergste. 
Thomas Maj^ dramatist and translator of Locan^s ' HhMntHm^ 
William Bough and Bymer were members of Graj'a Inn. Sir 
John Davis and Sir Simonds IVEwes belonged to tlie Mi^Ml* 
Temjde. Massinger's dearest firiends lired in tlie Inner 
Temple, of whidi society George Keate, the dramatist, and 
Butler's stanch soj^orterWiUiam Longuerille, were memheiab 
Milton passed the most jocond honrs of his life in Gray^s Inn, 
in which coU^e Cleveland and the author of ' Hndibras' hdd 
the meetings of their clnb. Wycherky and Congreve, Anbrey 
and Nardssos Luttrell* were Inns-of-Court men. In latar 
periods we find Thomas Edwards^ the critic; Mnrphy, ^ 
dramatic writer; James Mackintosh, Francis Hargntv^ 
Bentham, Corran, Canning, at Lincoln's Inn. The poet 
Cowper was a barrister of the Tenqde. Amongat oHht 
Templars of the eighteenth century, with whose names the 
Kteratore of their time is inseparably associated, were Henry 
Kelding, Henry Brooke, Oliver Goldsmith, and Edmnnd 
Burke. Samuel Johnson resided both in Crray's Inn and the 
Temple, and his friend Boswell was an advocate of respectable 
ability as well as the best biographer on the roll of Kn gHflt 
writers.i' 

* Describing the penuriouB habits of this eccentric diarist, Heame aajs, *' But 
though he was so curious in collecting and amassing together, jet he affected to 
live BO prirate as hardly to be known in peimm ; and jet for ail that lie maift be 
attended to his grave bj judges and the first of his professioa in the law^ to who■^ 
such was the sordidness of his temper, he would not have given a meal's meat in 
his life." — Heame*s MS, Diary, Thus living diarists criticise their dear bctilher 
dinists departeds 

t The foregoing are bat a few taken from hundreds of names that illmrtimte ^ 
close union of Law and Literature in past times. To lengthen the list woald but 
wearj the reader ; and no pains would make a perfect muster roll of all tlie liteiaij 
law} era and Ugal UtUratetars who either are still upon the stage, or have onlj latelf 
passed awaj. Li their jouth four weU-known living novelists — Mr. WiUlaai H»> 
rison Ainsworth, Mr. Shirlej Brooks, Mr. Charles Dickens, and Mr. ^njinii 
Disraeli — passed some time in soHcitors' o£Bces. Mr. John Oxenford was artickd 
to M attorney. Mr. Theodore Martin resembles the authors of the ' Tbe B^jeded 
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Addressef * in being a socoeisfiil practitioner in the inferior Inmnch of the law. 
Mr. Charles Henry Cooper was a successfol solicitor. On toning ofer the leaTet of 
that nsefbl book, 'Men of the Time/ the reader finds mention made of the 
following men of letters and law — Sir Archibald Alison, Mr. Thomas Chishdm 
Anstej, Mr. 'VHIIiam Edmonstone Ajtoon, Mr. Philip James Bailej, Mr. J. N. 
Ball, Mr. Serjeant Peter Barfce, Sir J. B. Burke, Mr. John Hill Barton, Mr. Hana 
Bosk, Mr. Isaac Bott, Mr. George Wingrore Cooke, Sir E. S. Creasj, Dr. Dasent, 
Mr. John Thaddens Delane, Mr. W. Hepworth Dixon, Mr. Commissioner Fonblanqne, 
Mr. WUliam Forsjth, Q.C., Mr. Edward Foss, Mr. William Carew HaiUtt, Mr. 
Thomas Hughes, Mr. Leone Leri, Mr. Lawrence Oliphanti Mr. Charles Reade, 
Mr. W. Stigant, Mr. Tom Tajlor, Mr. McCollagh Torrens, Mr. M. F. Tapper, 
Dr. Travers, Mr. Samnel Warren, and Mr. Charles Weld. Some of the gentlemen in 
this list are not merel j nominal barristers, bat are praodtionerB with an abandanoa 
of business. Amongst those to whom the editor of ' Men of the Time * draws attention 
as ' Lavryers,' and who either are still rendering or hafe rendered good serrioe to 
literature, occar the names of Sir WiUiam A'Beckett, Mr. W. Adams, Dr. Analar, 
Sir Joseph Amoold, Sir George Bowjer, Sir John Coleridge, Mr. K W. Cox, Mir. 
Wilson Gray, Mr. Jostioe Haliborton, Mr. Thomas Lewin, Mr. Thomas E. May, Mr. 
J. G. Phillimore, Mr. James FitiJames Stephen, Mr. Vernon Harcoort, Mr. Jaaai 
Whiteside. Some of the distingaished men mentioned in this note hate already pasatd 
to another world since the publication of the last edition of ' Men of the Time ;' bat 
their recorded connexion with Hteratore as well as law no less serves to illustrata an 
important feature of oar social life. It is almost needless to remark that the naaea 
of many of our ablest anonymous writers do not appear iir ' Men of the Time.* 
The writer of this book numbers amongst his personal firiends a dosen lawyen, 
who are most efficient journalists, bat whose names do not appear in that excellent 
repertory of liring celebrities. 
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CHAPTER LTTTT 

LAW AS» CCLTCl 



ASUBVEY of die Etnarr adurvvBccrrs of &e 
apfvofRatelT fbfloved bj a tew romrks qkl tl^ 
adtnre of the k^ fvofieasioit. In the IjGit ccntiiry lavreis 
woe br no means so libenliT tzained as xbgj ka^e hen diDZBr 
tfce last sbctj jears. With the exceptkxt of a fiev gracaoos and 
graceful scholars who exczcned no potcptihle inftoeiMe on the 
lev cnhhated members of their order, the snccesirfiil 
were a periantir and narrow-minded ciaasL A 
attomer, who had kamt Greek in the forms of a public school^ 
woold hare been regarded is a strange social phenooieiion br 
Tfanrlow in his Toonger dajs^ A sdcccs^oI scdicitor who had 
graduated at Oxford, or who held a fi^Uowship in the sister* 
mnrershT, wis a character unknown when Ge<Hge m. was a 
little boT. In that period bojs destined for the inferiGr 
branch of the law were can^t in their thirteenth Tesu> miy| 
articled to attomeysy who treated them something better tJimi* 
thej would have treated parish apprentiees, much worae tK^^ 
anj decent householder of the present day would tremt hb 
errand-boy or his page. To stand in the presence of his in- 
ttmctor until he had receired express permission to t^Vy ^ 
seat ; to call this instructor's wife ' nustress^' and to toQch \m 
cap (without presuming to speak to her) whenever he met 
her in the street; to follow at her heek when she went to 
market, and bring back her purchases to his master's kitchen - 
to spend eight lK)urs a-daj in o^ying papers or engrtKsing 
parchments, — these were some of the duties and senices 
required of an attorney's articled pupQ when George H. used 
to jbj wUrt with I^idy Yarmouth. The treatment whidi 
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Philip Yorke, afterwards Lord Chancellor of England, received 
at the hands of his master^s wife, at least justifies us in infer- 
ring that the articled pupils of inferior solicitors were housed^ 
fed, and taught like the apprentices of petty tradesmen. 

Whilst this was the ordinary professional education of the 
attorneys whom Horace Walpole designated " those pests of 
society/' the students of the Inns of Court — (i.e., the students 
who were designed by thrifty parents to be working counsellors ; 
the idle, rich, fashion-following students and barristers formed a 
distinct class) — ^were too frequently trained with narrow views 
and on sordid principles. Their knowledge of law was gained 
in the offices of attorneys, who treated them with civility as 
youDg men vastly superior to such trash as ^' mere articled 
clerks,^' but who were powerless to teach them more than the 
practice of their profession. Occasionally they had been at 
the Universities : in many cases they were raw lads, fresh from 
country villages or suburban schools, ignorant of Greek, and 
knowing no Latin save law-Latin.^ That the practical educa- 
tion of the attorney's office was most useful to students for 
the bar, we know from the testimony of many great lawyer^ 
who had recourse to it during their periods of pupilage ; but 
its deficiencies were so grave and evident that it no longer 
commanded the general respect of students when pleaders and 
conveyancers opened their chambers for purposes of instruc- 

* The author of ' Law and Lawyers/ ohtenres : " Lord Tenterden stadied in an 
attorney's office. Chief Baron Thomson commenced his legal itndies in aa 
attorney's office, as also did Lord Wynford and Sir William Grant Lord Thmrlow 
was articled, together with Cowper, the poet, to a solicitor near Bedford Bow ; and 
his great predecessor, Lord Hardwicke, passed through the same ordeal. Donning 
was in his father's office for a considerable time. Lord Mansfield actually practised 
as an attorney. Lord Kenyon served his articles. Sir William Garrow passed some 
time in a solicitor's office, as did Sir Samnel Romilly. Lord Gifibrd was regolarlj 
articled ; as also was Lord Lifford, Chancellor of Ireland ; Sir George Wood, and 
Sir Francis BuIIcr, our learned and distinguished judges. If we had to refer to 
eminent men of the present day, we should find little difficulty in pointing to some 
great names who have ascribed their success in life to the training they ha?e ro- 
ceived in attorneys' offices. The names of Wilde, Adolphus, Preston, and many 
others could readily be mentioned. Lord Brougham once publicly declared in the 
Court of Chancery, that if he had to recommence his legal studies he would begin as 
a clerk in an attorney's office." Beaders may also be reminded that Lord Campbell 
received his first legal training in a solicitor's office ; and that Lord Tniro for a ooo- 
siderable time practised as a solicitor. 
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ticHi; and notwithstanding the antharitr of sudh men ai 
Brougham and Campbell, who have both extcdled the aolicitor'i 
office as a schocd for lawyers of the higher grade, theie ia bo 
reason to think that bar-students will soon FBturu to their 
fisnner teachers. 

Daring the present centniy the non-prafessiGnal ffi^catwn 
of the English bar has nnquestionaUT been &r higber and 
more com{dete than at anj prerious period of our historj; and 
tat the last ten or twenty years the Inns of Coort hmve absorbed 
fo large a proportion of the '' flower of the uniTenitaeSy^' that 
many persons, not given to alarm, are of opinion that eril days 
are in store for the Established Chnrch, whidi is so much ksi 
atiractiTe than formerly to the '' best men'' and the ^ poll " of 
Oxford and Cambridge, that it yearly finds itself more and 
more in need of the inferior clergy supplied by the training 
schools.* Of the men now-a-days called to the bar, about two- 
thirds are graduates of Oxford, Cambridge, or Dublin ; and erf 
the students who make up the remaining third, the leas adiolaiij 
are usually by no means inferior in culture to tbe *^ paasmoi " 
of the uniTcrsities — whilst those of them, in whom inteUectosl 
tastes and studious habits have been fostered, will endure com- 
parison with any of the university meUj, save those of the verf 
highest grade. 

Tlie value of an university education as a preparatory tnin- 
ing for the bar, and the comparative merits of the two dd 
TgngK^h universities as nurseries for the Inns of Court, sr 
frequent topics of rather conjectural and decidedly incondusifv 
discussion with persons interested in the legal profesaiouaL So 
tut as statistics gathered by the present writer point to anr oon- 
dnsion with regard to one question in this often-renewed de^ 



• Of oonne the Tsrioai departmeata of the pablie seirioe, under •»^«*;»>g 
lioM, abeorb a Tory krge number of the most itndioiu and aUe of our joovW 
fenit J men ; bat no one familiar with the fife of the Inna of Comt^ or tlie Diifwa- 
tiee, dnriog the Ust fifty years, will qnettion that whikt the " pi<^ed own** of tk 
imifenities hate for some time erinced a growing diaindiMitkA to catv ^ 
jekrieal profeifion they have diqilayed a oorreeponding preference for tli« % ^f 1^ 
oomber of men now upon the books of Iiacoln*s Inn who ka^e woa IIm **hi^ 
honours'* of Oxford and Cambridge, is a suggestive fad By rumo yetmam the feot 
i# MW^ to "the influence of feshion;*' but how is the feshicm to bo 
fcrf 
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bate, it appears that the Cambridge education'^ is preferable 
to the Oxford training. 

In the last volume of his ' Judges of England/ Mr. Foss 
gives us memoirs of the following eighty-two judges, and from 
those memoirs the reader may gather the facts brought together 
in this list : — 



1. Lord Wynford. 

2. Sir James Burrough, C.P. 

3. Sir Robert Dallas, Ch. C.P. 

4. Lord Gifford. 

5. Sir Robert Graham, B.E. 



Place of Education, 
Wadham College, Oxford. 



Trinity College, Cambridge: 3rd 
wrangler. 



6. Sir Anthony Hart, V.C. 

7. Sir George Sowley Holroyd, 

Just. K.B. 

8. Sir John Hullock, B.E. 

9. Sir Francis Maseres, Curs. B.E. Clare Hall, Cambridge: 4th 

wrangler ; senior Chancellor's 
medallist. 

10. Sir Thomas Plumer, M.R. University College, Oxford. 

11. Sir Richard Richards, Ch.B.E. 

12. Sir John Richardson, Just. University College, Oxford. 

C.P. 

13. Lord Eldon. University College, Oxford: 

winner of Lord Lichfield's 
prize for English prose. 



14. Sir George Wood, B.E. 

15. Lord Tenterden. 



16. Sir William Alexander, Ch. 
B.E. 



Corpus Christi Coll., Oxford: 
winner of the only two honours 
then open to competition — i.e., 
the Chancellor's medals for 
Latin and English composition. 



* Readers mast understand that education here means the system of stu^j reso- 
lutely carried out. Mere residence for three or four years at Oxford or Cambridge, 
concluding with an ordinary passman's degree, however beneficial it may be to the 
moral tone of a naturally well-endowed adl, is not likely to give him any decided 
mental superiority over young men who have passed the same time in educated 
society away from the university. 

VOL. II. ' C C 
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Place of Education. 



17.*Sir Jolm Bayley, Juat. K^. 

18. Lord Brougham, 

19. Sir William Garrow, B.E. 

20. Sir Stephen Gaaelee, Just. 

C.P. 

21. Sir John Leach, M.R. 

22. Sir W. E. Taunton, Just. K.B. 



23. Sir I'Mward HaU Alderson, 

B.E. 

24. Sir George Banks, Curs. B.E. 

25. Lord Westbury. 



26. Lord Langdale. 



27. Sir Colin Blackburn, Just. 

Q.B. 

28. Sir William Bolland, B.E. 

29. Sir John Bernard Bosanquet, 

Just. C.P. 

30. Sir George W. W. BramweU, 

B.E. 

31. Sir J. L. Knight Bruce, Lord 

Justice. 



Edinburgh. 



Christ Church, Oxford : winner of 
Chancellors prize for English 
Essay. 

Caius College, Cambridge : senior 
wrangler ; Smith's prizeman ; 
senior medallist. 

Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

Wadham CoU^e, Oxford: l«t 
classman in classics ; 2nd class- 
man in mathematics. 

Caius College, Cambridge : senior 
wrangler; senior Smith's prize- 
man. 

Trinity College, Cambridge : 8th 
wrangler. 

Trinity College, Cambridge ; three 
times Seatonian prizeman. 

Christ Church, Oxford. 



* Of this jadge the aothor of ' Law and Lawyers* records : — " Mr. Justice BaTler, 
while on the Northern Circuit, was one day Romruing up to a jury, when he w 
▼ery much disturbed bj Mr. Gray, son of a late Bishop of Bristol, who was talkin? 
in court with another counsel rather loudly. The judge gently reproTed the oftoder 
by laying to him, ' Mr. Gray, if ever you arrive here — which some of these days 1 
hope you will do — you will know the inconvenience of counsel talking while yoo ait 
Slimming up.' " ITiis courtesy was characteristic of the man. Of courtesy that cannot 
be called characteristic, an instance was once given by sour Lord Keoyon. Whilit 
examining a witness, Best (afterwards Lord Wynford) was interrupted by Garro*. 
then in the fulness of his forensic success, who exclaimed, " That is not eTideiMV ^ 
"No/' rejoined the Chief Justice, coming to the relief of his faTourite jimior, "it if 
not eridence as it stands ; but Mr. Best is a very sensible young man, and we miMt 
trust that he will follow it up with other questions that will make it eyidaDce.** 
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PlcLce of Education. 

32. Sir J. ^Bomard Byles, Just. 

C.P. 

33. Lord Campbell. 

34. Sir W. P. Channell, B.E. 

35. Sir Alexander Cockburn, Ch. Trinity Hall, Cambridge : English 

Q.B. essayist. 

36. Sir J. Taylor Coleridge, Just. Corpus Christi College, Oxford: 

Q.B. first class-man ; winner of three 

Chancellor's prizes. 

37. Sir Thomas Coltman, Just. Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 

C.P. bridge. 

38. Lord Lyndhurst. Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 

bridge : 2nd wrangler ; Smith's 
prizeman. 

39. Sir Creswcll Creswell, Just. Emanuel Collegt*, Cambridge. 

C.P. 

40. Sir Charles Cronipton, Just. Trinity College, Dublin: winner 

Q.B. of honours. 

41. Sir R. B. Crowder, Just. C.P. Trinity CoUego, Cambridge. 

42. Lord Dcnnian. St. John's College, Cambridge. 

43. Sir William Erie, Ch. C.P. New College, Oxford. 

44. Lord Erakine. Trinity College, Cambridge. 

45. Sir John (iumey, B.E. 

4C. Sir Hugh Hill, Just. Q.B. Du])lin University. 

47. Sir John Jervis, Ch. C.P. Trinity College, Cambridge. 

48. Sir IL S. Keating, Just. C.P. 

49. Sir U. Torin Kindersley, V.C. Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 

bridge; 4th wrangler. 

50. Sir Joseph Littledale, Just. St. John's College, Cambridge: 

Q.B. senior wrangler; first Smith's 

prizeman. 

51. Sir Samuel Martin, B.E. Trinity College, Dublin. 

52. Sir W. 11. Maule, Just. C.P. Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 

bridge : senior wrangler. 

53. Sir John Mellor, Just. Q.B. 

54. Sir Junies Alan Park, Just. 

C.P. 

55. Lord Wensleydale. Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 

bridge : fitlh wrangler ; senior 
Chancellor's medallist 

c c 2 
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56. Sir James Parker, V.C. 

57. Sir John Patterson, Just. K.B. 



58. Lord Cottenham. 

59. Sir Gillery Pigott, B.E. 

60. Sir T. J. Piatt, B.E. 

61. Sir Frederick PoUock, Ch. 

B.E. 

62. Lord Cran worth. 

63. Lord Romilly. 

64. Lord Abinger. 

65. Sir L. ShadweU, V.C. 



66. Sir William Shee, Just. Q.B. 

67. Sir John Stuart, V.C. 

68. Lord St. Leonards. 

69. Sir Thomas Noon Talfourd, 

Just. C.P. 

70. Lord Chelmsford. 

71. Sir N. C. Tindal, Ch. C.P. 



72. Sir G. J. Turner, V.C. 

73. Sir John Vaughan, Just. C.P. 

74. Sir W. H. Watson, B.E. 

75. Sir William Wightman, Just. 

Q.B. 

76. Sir James Wigram, V.C. 

77. Sir James Plaisted Wilde, B.E. 

78. Lord Truro. 

79. Sir J. S. Willes, Just. C.P. 

80. Sir E. V. Williams, Just. C.P. 

81. Sir John Williams, Just. Q.B. 



Flojct of Education. 

Trinity College, Cambridge : 
seventh wrangler. 

Fellow of King's College, Cam- 
bridge : winner of Daviea' Uni- 
versity Scholarship. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge : senior wrangler. 

Trinity College, Cambridge : 17th 
wrangler. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. ' 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Fellow of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge : seventh wrangler ; 
Chancellor's medallist. 



Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge : 8th wraDgler: senior 
Chancellor's medallist. 

Fellow of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge : a wrangler. 



Michell Fellow of Queen's College, 
Oxford. 

Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge : fifth wrangler. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Trinity College, Dublin. 

Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 
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Place of Education. 
82. Sir W. Page Wood, V.C. Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 

bridge. 

Of these eighty-two judges who discharged judicial functions 
in one or more of three English reigns — thirty-two (so far as 
this compiler can ascertain) received no education at Oxford, 
Cambridge, Edinburgh, or Dublin ; one was educated at Edin- 
burgh ; four belong to Dublin University ; eleven were trained 
at Oxford; thirty-four came from Cambridge. It does not 
appear that the number of Cambridge men who have joined 
the Inns of Court during the present century is above that of 
the Oxford men who have nominally devoted themselves to 
law. It should, moreover, be observed that with the exception 
of Lord Tenterden, Mr. Justice Coleridge, and Lord Westbury, 
the eleven Oxonian judges cannot be said in any way to repre- 
sent the sj)ecial ailture of their university ; whereas of the 
thirty-four Cantab, judges, the larger proportion do unques- 
tionably represent the intellectual life of their Alma Mater. 
It is also worthy of notice that the superiority of Cambridge is 
more strongly manifested, when we come to the times in which 
the existing Oxford and Cambridge systems of study can be 
said to have been fully at work and on their trial. 

Looking at the foregoing list, Cambridge men may find 
abundant consolation for the defeats which in recent vears 
they have endured on the Thames at the hands of Oxford 
oarsmen. Trinity men also may find some justification for 
the boast, that their college is the nursery of English lawyers, 
when they consider the names of the twenty-three Trinitarian 
judges. 

The derision which Lord Kenyon's frequent exhibitions of 
deficient culture aroused in the court over which he presided, 
and the humiliating scrapes into which he was perpetually 
falling through his ludicrous ignorance about everything, save 
the rules and practice of English law, place in the strong light 
of irresistible comedy some of the evil consequences which 
would result to the legal order and the country, if our lawyers, 
narrowing their studies within strictly professional limits, sur- 
rendered their present position of intellectual equality with 
the most learned and enlightened sections of the community. 
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A '^ legal monk'' and an honest man, Kenyon not odIt made 
himself ridicolous to scholars, bat failed in his special duties 
to society, because he lacked the learning of scholars^ the know- 
ledge of men of science, and the general information of men 
of business. Mr. Townsend* has described many of the occa- 
sions when this illiterate Chief Justice made eren justice 
contemptible by pedantic blunders that in the present day 
would excite the scorn of a haberdasher's apprentice; and 
firom private records, as well as published memoirs, it would be 
easy to make copious additions to the biographer's anecdotes. 

In the fulness of his intellectual light this Chief Justice, 
who exerted himself to revive the obsolete law of the land 
against commercial speculators, was convinced that the sun 
made the circuit of the earth once in everv twentr-foup hours. 
Whilst he occupied a stool in the oflSce of a Nantwich attorney, 
he experienced an uneasiness known to sentimental millinen 
of the Byronic period as " the stirring of the Sacred Muse f 
and under its influence he glorified Sir Watkin Williams Wynn 
and his noble seat " Wynnstay,'' in the lines : — 

'* There Watkjn stood firm to Bntannia's cause, 
Guard of her ancient manners and her laws. 
Oh, grKat, good man ! borne on the wings of fame, 
Far distant ages shall revive thy name ; 
While Clwyd's streams shall lave the verdant meads. 
And Snowdon's mountains raise their luftj heads ; 
While goats shall o'er thy hills, O Cambria, straj, 
And day succeed to night, and night to day, 
So long thy prai»e, Williams, shall remain 
Unsullied, free from dark oblivion's chain.*' 

Guided by natural prudence and sound judgment, the voung 
Wckhraan never repeated this brief flirtation with the *' sacred 
muse ; " and from the date of his arrival in Liondon to his 
dying day he set his face against literature, science, and all 
other intellectual phantasies, with one exception. But though 
totally devoi(J of any tincture of classic culture, the man per- 
sisted in larding his homely English with scraps of misquoted 
or misapplied Latin ; and so frequently did he give way to this 
comical habit, after his elevation to the bench, that the scholars 

* Mr. TowniCend's memoir of Renyon was transcribed by Lord Campbell evta 
wore elotely than the memoirs of Loughborough and Erskine. 
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who practised at his bar, or gave evideuce in his court, used to 
look for one or more of his favourite Latin terms whenever he 
opened his lips. One day he would silence an importunate 
suitor or loquacious barrister by exclaiming, ''Est modus in 
rebus, or as the vernacular hath it, — There must be an end of 
all things : '* on another day, he would clothe his face with the 
wisest of his judicial aspects, and observe, '' In advancing to a 
conclusion on this subject, I am resolved stare supra aniiquas 
vias/' When a glaring case of fraud was brought before his 
observation he exclaimed, "The dishonesty is manifest; in 
the words of an old Latin sage — apparently ' Latet anguis in 
herbd ;' " to a dccply-edified grand jury he remarked in a tone 
of solemn pathos, " Having thus discharged your consciences^ 
gentlemen, you may retire to your homes in peace, with the 
delightful consciousness of having performed your duties well ; 
and as you compose yourselves for nocturnal slumber, you 
may apply to yourselves the words of the heathen philosopher, 
* Aut CcBsar aut nuiius/ '' Without the assistance of Latin^ 
some of his remarks uttered firom the judgment-scat were very 
provocative of laughter. " The allegation," he exclaimed in- 
dignantly during the examination of an unsatisfactory witneasj 
** is as far from truth, as old Bootcrium from the Northern 
Alain, — a line I have heard or met with God knows wheer" 
On another occasion, when he reprimanded an attorney for 
causing a needless and vexatious delay in a cause, he observed 
in boldly metaphorical language, " This is the last hair in the 
tail of procrastination, and it must be plucked out;" and he 
is reported to have lectured " twelve gentlemen in the boK *' 
thus : — " If an individual can break dovm any of those safe- 
guards which the Constitution has wisely and cautiously 
erected, by poisoning the minds of the jury at a time when 
they are called upon to decide, he will stad the administration 
of justice in its most vital parts." But Kenyon^s grandest 
oration was made at the trial of Williams for publishing Tom 
Paine's ' Age of Reason,' when the learned judge in his sum- 
ming up observed, — " Christianity from its earliest institution, 
met with its opposers. The professors were very soon called 
upon to publish their ' Apologies ' for the doctrines they had 
embraced. Li what manner they did that^ and whether they 
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had the advantage of their adTersaries, or sunk under the supe- 
riority of their argnments, mankind tor near two thousand jean 
hare had the opportonitr of judging. They hmve seen what 
Julian, Justin Martyr^ and other apologists hare written, and 
have been of opinion that the argument was in farour of 
those publications/' Telling this story in his own way, and 
improving it — as he was folly justified in doing — Coleridge in 
the ' Table Talk' assures his readers that Lord Kenyon, in his 
address to the jury in a trial for blasphemy, said, '' Above all, 
gentlemen, need I name to you the Emperor Julian^ who was 
so celebrated for the practice of every Christian virtue^ that he 
was called Julian the Apostle?" 

To several later judges, as well as to Kenyon^ has been 
attributed the memorable judicial address to the dish<Miest 
butler who had been convicted of stealing large quanti- 
ties of wine firom his master's cellar. " Prisoner at the bar," 
the judge is reported to have said, ''you stand eonvieted 
on the most conclusive evidence of a crime of inexpressihle 
atrocity — a crime that defiles the sacred springs of domestie 
confidence, and is calculated to strike alarm into the breast 
of every Englishman who invests largely in the choicer vin- 
tages of Southern Europe. Like the serpent of old you have 
stung the hand of your protector. Fortunate in having a 
generous employer, you might, without dishonesty, have con- 
tinued to supply your wretched wife and children with the 
comforts of sufficient prosperity, and even with some of the 
luxuries of affluence ; but dead to every claim of natural affec- 
tion, and blind to your own real interest, you burst through 
all the restraints of religion and morality, and have for many 
years heen feathering your nest with your master^ s bottles " On 
another occasion each of the several judges to whom the fore- 
going story is attributed is reported to have spoilt the effect of 
a stirring appeal to a prisoner's better nature by an unfortunate 
omission of certain connecting observations which the learned 
speaker had formed in his mind, but unfortunately neglected 
to put in language. '' Prisoner at the bar, the offence with 
which you stand charged," said the judge in an awfully im- 
pressive tone, " has been fully proved, and it now becomes my 
duty to pass upon you the sentence of the law. You cannot 
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be otherwise than deeply affected by the ignominy which you 
have incurred through the indulgence of your vicious propen- 
sities. A bountiAil Creator endowed you with a powerful 
frame, a comely appearance, and more than ordinary intelli- 
gence ; and through the care of your respectable parents you 
received at the outset of life an excellent education — instead 
of which, prisoner at the bar, you have persisted in going about 
the country and stealing ducks." 

Amongst the grimly humorous addresses attributed to judges 
speaking from the bench to prisoners at the bar, Baron 
Alderson's rejoinder to a man conWcted of swindling is memo- 
rable. In reply to the final inquiry why sentence should not 
be passed upon him, the prisoner, with blasphemous obsti- 
nacy, persisted in asserting his innocence. The miserable 
fellow concluded his address by saying deliberately and in a 
singularly solemn tone, " May God strike me dead, now at 
this moment, and here where I stand, if I am not innocent I" 
As the speaker's guilt had been clearly ascertained, every hearer 
was painfully moved by this abominable self-imprecation. A 
thrill of horror ran through the court. A minute of painiul 
silence ensued ; and then the judge substituted another emotion 
in the minds of all present, by saying, in a cold matter-of-fact 
voice, " Prisoner at the bar, as Providence has not interposed 
in the behalf of society, the sentence of the court is, that you 
be transported for twenty years.'* Was it this same judge, 
was it any one of the score other judges on whom the story is 
fathered, who, in passing sentence on a wretched bigamist, 
whose crime was attended by many palliating circumstances, 
roused the laughter of his auditors, and created a general 
sympathy for the criminal ? Eyeing the prisoner — an honest 
artisan whose wife had been a thief, virago, and habitual 
drunkard ; and who had not taken a second woman to church 
until he had good reason to believe, as well as hope, that his 
wife was dead — the judge, in this anecdote, is made to say, 
*' Prisoner at the bar, I find it difficult to express my sense of 
the crime which is charged against you, and which you have 
not ventured to deny. Your offence belongs to a class of 
offences which, if they were not promptly punished, would 
cause an unspeakable amount of human misery, and would, ere 
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ABBOTT, CHARLES, Lord Tenterden, 
the last Chief Jaatioe who went in 
proceftaion to Wetiminsier, i. 12tf ; his 
iuabilitj to ride, and accident on the 
Oxford circuit to, i. 140 ; hia rural 
Tilla at Ueudon, i. 190; his poetical 
talent, and respect for his wife's artis- 
tic powers, L 273 ; his professional re- 
ceipts in ld07, i. 301 ; the last Chief 
Justice who wore his official contume in 
the House of Lords, L 370 ; his failure in 
obtaining the place of a chorister at 
Canterbury, ii. 42 ; his subsequent 
career, ii. 43 ; anecdote of a serjeaut 
acting as his deputy, ii. 217 ; Lord 
Campbell's testimony to his ability as 
Attorney-General of the Qrand Court of 
his circuity ii. 274 {note) ; enlightened 
as to the thraldom in which he was held 
by Scarlet^ iL 318 ; anecdote of, u. 328 ; 
Sir Peter Laurie's awkward reference 
to his humble origin, ii 831 ; a poor 
speaker, iL 333 ; his dying words, ii. 344 

Aberdeen, arbitrary execution of a Lord 
Provost of; ii. 214 

Adams, Serjeant, conclusion of his last 
judicial address, ii. 209 {note) 

Addison, his description of superfluous 
members of the bar, and of the Tem- 
plar, ii. 358 (note) 

Admiralty, the Lords of, site of the offices 
previously occupied by, i. 182 

Adolphus, Mr., criminal advocate, his 
admirable retort to Scarlett, ii. 818 

Advocates, comparison of their art with 
that of the actor, ii. 48 

Advocates, Scotch, the incomes made by, 
i. 295 ; head-costume of, and adoption 
of wi^s by, i. 373 

Albert, Prince, a member of the Bar, ii. 
83 

Alderson, Baron, witticisms of, ii. 237 ; 
his rejoinder to a man convicted of 
swindling, ii. 898 



Ale, the engines, at a fire in the Inner 
Temple, fed by, ii. 350 

Anglia, Kast, proverbial for the nambtr 
of its illustrious judges and advocatet, 
u. 232 {note) 

Anglo-Saxons, the study of Norman- 
French by, ii 150 

Anne, Queen, a lord-keeper ordered to 
assume the full-bottomed wig by, i. 
871 ; Ned Ward s account of the lower 
legal practitioners in the time of, L 881 

Apsley, Baron, Lord Chancellor, see 
Bathurst 

Apsley House, its site and founder, i. 80, 
192 

Arden, Richard Pepper, Lord Alvanley, 
Tburlow*s habitual insolence to, iL 
209 ; record in the book of the Qrand 
Court of his circuit against, iL 275 

Argyll, the Duke of. Lord Justice Uenenl 
of Scotland, infamous conviction at n 
trial presided over by, iL 214 

Assise- Balls, the chief events of conntry* 
town life, L 144 

Attorneys, law students in the offices of^ 
ii. 197 ; Dr. Johnson s satirical remarka 
on one, iL 319 ; their position under 
the Plantagenets and succeeding Eng- 
lish monarchs, iL 320 ; reduction of 
their number in the time of Henry VIIL, 
t6. note ; their exclusion from the 
Houses of Court in the reign of Charles I., 
iL 321 ; Bishop Earle's satirical sketch 
of one, i6. ; Bishop Karle's distinction 
of barristers from, iL 322 ; those of the 
Commonwealth, ii. 323 ; the relatione 
of those practising in London with their 
country brethren, ib. ; their fall in 
public esteem after the Revolution of 
*8d, iL 825 ; the usual instmetors of 
Inns of Court men, ii. 826; Roger 
North's account of the incrsMed Uw 
business transacted by, t6. ; n good 
■tory of oncb and eong founded on it| 
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ii. 827 ; assumptioD of the title of 
solicitor bj, ii. 828 ; one of the last 
eyidenoes of the old prejudice against, 
ib. ; an advantage enjoyed bj barriBtera 
OTer, ii. 829 ; deficiency in mental cul- 
ture of those of last century, ii. 882 ; 
the position, duty, and education of 
their apprentices, ih. ; value of legal 
training in the offices of, ii. 383 {note) 

Attorney- General, the, permission to sit 
in Parliament granted to, ii. 103 \note) ; 
a cruel answer given to a country solici- 
tor by one, ii. 21 1 

Aubrey, John, the antiquary, hit curious 
statement regarding the early life of 
Chief Justice Popham, i. 337 

Audley, Lord Chancellor, his town man- 
sion, i. 179 

BACHELOR, the, his objectless exist- 
ence, i. 268 

Bacon, Francis, Lord, his progress from 
Gray*8 Inn to Westminster, i. 122; his 
Essay on Love, and constructions put 
on it, i. 230 {note) ; his sentimental in- 
tercourse with his cousin, i. 231 ; re- 
jection of his suit by his cousin, bir 
William Hatton's widuw, i. 232 ; his 
union with Alice Bambam, i. 235 
reason of his desire for a title, i. 236 
his marriage not a mercenary one, ih. 
Hep worth Dixon* s account of his mar- 
riage, i. 237 ; his salary and fees as 
Attorney- General, i. 282 ; his love of 
rich clothes, i. 360 ; his status as a 
barrister, ii. 5 ; his love ef music, iL 
81 ; secret of his success, and of that 
of his father, ii. 99 ; commencement of 
his terms at Gray*8 Inn, ii. 170 ; a good 
saying of, ii. 203 {note) ; anecdote of 
one of his incapable clerical successors, 
ii. 246 ; his pompous hospitality in 
York House, ii. 292 ; dinner given to 
the judges by, ii. 293; his elevation 
the reward of years of labour, ii. 314 

Bacon, Sir Nicholas, return to Elizabeth 
of the Great Seals held by, i. 65 ; two 
residences of, i. 186 ; new law university 
projected by, ii. 177 ; several happy 
speeches of, iL 201 ; apocryphal stories 
relating to, ii. 202 ; story of his fatal 
attack of cold, t^. 

Bag, the Lawyer^s, ii. 1 ; change in the 
colour of, iL 2 ; formerly a mark of 
distinction, ib. ; Lord Campbell on the 
presentation of, ii. 3 ; Chancery and 
Common Law customs with reference to, 
ib. ; questions to be settled relating to, t6. 

Bagman, a Manchester, Enkine's exami- 
nation of, iL 254 



Baker, Mr., Solicitor in Chancery, his 
singular integrity, iL 823 

Bands, when first worn by Enccliahmen, i. 
877 ; Peacham on the exiravi^gance of 
the fashion in, ib. ; Taylor, the Water 
Poet, on those worn by the fops 
of Charles I.'s reign, L 878, varioos 
fashions of, ib.\ those worn in the 
time of Charles 1., Charles II., and at 
the present day, L 879, 880 ; White- 
lock's testimony respecting their adop- 
tion by the Bax, ib. ; trade in West- 
minster Hall in, i. 881 

Bar, the, etiquette of^ L 298 ; anecdote, 
told by Roger North, illustratiTe of its 
rapacious dishonesty in the time of 
Charles II., L328 ; bands slowly adopted 
by, L 879 {note) ; costume and toilet of 
the leading members oC ii. 6 ; mourning 
costume of, ii. 9 ; its comparative purity 
under Elizabeth and Victoria, iL 95 
{note) ; erroneous opinion oonoeming the 
members of, ii. 137; its members in 
the 17th and 18th centuries, ii. 188 ; 
humble origin of several distinguished 
members of, iL 137, 140 ; liberal access 
for men of all ranks to, ii. 141 ; num- 
bers called at different periods to, ii. 
158; preparatory course of study for, 
i. 178 ; the etiquette of. ii. 810, tt mq, ; 
rarity of sudden success at, iL 314 ; 
young men, in former times, not ex- 
pected to hold leading positions at, t&. ; 
means by which sudden sucoeM was 
achieved in Charles II. *s time, at, ih. ; 
reflections on progress at, ii. 815 ; bad 
profession for a poor man, iL 331 ; 
eminent equity counsers opinion aa to 
the causes of failure at, ii. 832 ; snocea 
not generally achieved by merely akowy 
parts at, ii. 388 ; non-professional edu- 
cation in the present day of, iL 384 ; 
value of university education as a train- 
ing for, ib. ; absorption of able yonng 
men from the Universities by, t6. 

Bar, the Common Law, present of a bag 
a mark of success at, L 142 

Bar, the Chancery, bags carried by mem- 
bers of, iL 3 

Bar, the Parliamentary, fees taken by the 
leaders of, i. 299 

Bar, the Elizabethan, its humour and 
quickness, iL 208 {note) 

Bar, the Australian, remarkable speech of 
a counsel at, ii. 255 

Bar, the Irish, cause of the number of 
early successes at, ii. 814 {note) 

Bar, the junior, the life of assise balla, L 
145 

Bar, the, in Westminster Hall, iL 855 
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Barnard's Ian, a law school dependeot on 
Gray's Idd, ii. 131 ; allowance of wine 
for the ceremony of initiation at, ii. S05 ; 
onoepopuhur with attorneys, ii. 321 {ntHt) 

Barristers, their travelling etiquette on 
cirnuit, i. 139 ; posting a disagreeable 
and expensive process to, i. 140 ; their 
petty squabbles on circuit, i. 141; their 
married life in past and present days, 
i. 164, 168 ; sources of recreation in the 
old system of life for, i. 170 ; situation 
of their wives in chambers, i. 174; dif- 
ficulties and exfiense uf luarriajce in the 
present day to, i. 207 ; why they don*t 
marry when young, i. 269 ; their fees 
at different periiMla, i. 275, tittq. ; dif- 
ficulty of estimating their pros))erity 
in past times, i. 276; their payment 
compared with the remuneration of 
physicians, i. 297 ; adoption of the 
wig by, i. 366, 372 ; the custom of 
wearing wigs in society discontinued 
by, i. 374 ; sums paid in 17th century 
for gowns by, ii. 10; their ordinary 
career in England, ii. 89; their ambi- 
tion to enter Parliament, t6. ; their 
number in the 17th and 18th centniies, 
iL 141 ; the utter and inner, iL 177 
(no<«) ; the circuit life of, ii 263 ; cus- 
tom incumbent, in the time of Charles 
II., on, ii. 270 ; intervention of at- 
torneys not formerly deemed necessary 
by, ii. 312 ; their pn)fessional tone in 
past times, ii. 313 ; license allowed, in 
the 17th century, to, ii 314 ; their 
professional rise at different periods, ii. 
315 ; bi(^:Taphic fictions respecting, i6. ; 
means formerly used to push themselves 
into practice by, ii. 316 ; their extreme 
obsequiousness to the bench in the 17th 
century, ih. ; acted under Edward I. as 
attorneys, ii. 320 ; their ungenerous 
conduct to attorneys after the Revolu- 
tion of *88, ii. 325 ; encroachment of 
attorneys upon the business of, ii. 326 ; 
advantage over attorneys eiyoyetl by, ii. 
329 ; accommodation in Westminster 
Hall for, ii. 355 ; amusing replies by 
witnesses to, ii. 356 

Barrister, a distinguished, painful scandal 
concerning, i. 142 

Barristers, literary, disappearance of the 
prejudices ag.tinst, ii. 398 

Barrister, the briefless, income necessary 
in olden times, and in the present day 
to, u. 174 

Barrister, the Singing, his professional 
failure, ii. 27 

Barrister!*, Chamber, large incomes made 
by, L SOO 



Barrow, Sir James, hia objection to the 
discontinuance of Law Latin in pleading, 
U. 166, {naU) 

Bathurst, the Honourable Henry (Baron 
Apsley and Earl Bathurst), his appoint- 
ment as Lord Chancellor, and anecdotes 
of, i. 30 ; celebrated mansion built by, 
and action commenced by a soldier*i 
widow against, i6. ; his conduct on the 
trial of Lady Kingston, i. 31 ; Sir 
Charles Williams's lines, suggested by 
his judicial perplexities and blundera, 
on, ii. 247 

Bawdon, Sir John, a wealthy merchant 
and alderman, his serious blunder in 
rejecting the suit of a Uwyer fur hit 
dnughter, i. 248 

Bayley, Mr. Justice, remark of the French 
advocate on, ii. 233 ; anecdote illustra- 
tive of the oharacteristio courtesy of^ 
U. 386 (noit) 

Beauchamp, William de, Dugdale*s quaint 
description of his interview with his 
lawyers, i. 276 

Beaufort, Cardinal, union of political and 
ecclesiastical greed in, i. 275 ; iL 93 

Beaumont and Fletcher, mask written for 
the Inns of Court by, ii. 75 

Becket, Thomas 4, Chancellor, his de* 
gradation from his saintly rank, ii. 282 

Bedford, the Duke of, his house in Blooms- 
bury -square, I 197 

Bedford Square, Lord Eldon's house in, 
and the Prince Kegent's visits to it, L 
200 

Bedingfield, Sir Henry, Chief Justice of 
the Court uf Common Pleas, Narci&sus 
Luttrell's notice on the sudden death 
of, ii. 336 {nott) 

Bell, Jockey, famous Chancery pleader, 
anecdote told by Lord Campbell re- 
specting, ii. 376 (no/e) 

Bench and Bar, the, prevalence of cor- 
ruption among the members of, i. 314 ; 
want of integrity once prevalent among 
them, ii. 309 ; reprehensible tone long 
assumed by them, ii. 313 

Bendlowes, Serjeant, observations of the 
author of *' Law and Lawyers'* respect- 
ing, i. 280 {iMAt) ; the only barrister 
of the rank of Serjeant at the beginning 
of Elizabeth's reign, ii. 368 (note) 

Bentham, Jeremy, his reminiscence of a 
celebrated scene on the bench, ii. 234 

Bethel, Sheriff, how the author of the 
** Examen" threw contempt on, i 867 

Bigamist, a convicted, amusing judicial 
address to, ii. 393 

Biography, legal, an important lossoa 
taught by, ii. 881 
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Yiuktfuuntj Sir PhUip» kb origin, iL 140 ; 
kis statement re^nrding the gentlonen 
resorting to the Inns of Coorl, ii. 144 ; 
his literary tastes and ocenpationa, iL 
374 

Black vaU, CharHe, a man of manj powen, 
i 117 

Btoomsbory, Theodore Hook's dii^dain for, 
L 203 ; effect of his ridicule on the 
▼alne oX property in, L 204 ; done ni 
\%B legal history, i 205 

Bloomsbnry Square, and neighbooring 
localities, their appearance in 1736, L 
196 ; the Duke of Bedford's honse in, ! 
L197 ! 

Bloomsbnry Gang, who they were, and 
why so called, i. 197 

Boawell, James, allusion to a well-known 
practical joke on, iL 274 

Bimbason, Roger Le, unreasonable demands 
made to Parliament by, and how they 
were received, ii. 94 i 

Bradshaw, President of the Commissioners , 
on the trial of Charles I., statement as | 
to the steel-plated hat which he is : 
said to have worn on the king's trial, i. 
870 

Bramston, Chief Justice, suecessiTe resi- 
dences of^ i. 186 ; his second wife, and 
her journey to London, i. 243 ; 

Bramstou, Sir John, the Autobiographer, ; 
son of the preceding, his residences, i. 
168, 169 ; passages iUustratire of the 
domestic life of Charles II/s lawyers 
from his autobiography, ii. 172 ; his 
opinion as to the real use of ''readings,' 
iL185. 

Brander, GustaTus^his gallop down Kiddle 
Temple Lane, and his ooniojemoration of 
his miraculous escape, ii. 351, andno/^ ! 

Brasingface, Mr. Mansfield, his reception 
at a great man's country seat, i. 115 

Braybroke, de. Lord Chancellor, his 
''Sham Act" and official effrontery, ii. 
92 

Bridgman, Sir Orlando, conTeyanoer, his 
manner of evincing loyalty during the 
usurpation of Cromi»ell, ii. 311 ; his 
curious argument against a wise sug- 
gestion, iL 362 

Bristol, abominable prostitntion of justice 
by the Mayor and Aldermen of, ii. 266 ; 
important position formerly held by the 
Mayor of, ii. 267; Jndge Jeffreys' 
memorable rating of the kidnapping 
jnttioes of, ib, 

Broekletbaiy, Dr., his ill-timed familiarity 
xipcofad by I«ord Mansfield, ii. 259 

BMkr. 8olkiior-Oeii«nU, % derer reply 



Broom, Mr., Temple GardeMr, kk iwal 
exhibitioDS, L 16:3 

Brougham, Lord, his dupvte whk hmi 
Lyndhorst^ mad reaaona <w which W 
grounded hia daim to tke ilimiilrrf 
seal cf George nr., i. 41 ; a pe^eeepc for 
common-law barriatcra bj, L 116; re- 
duced to a stnff'gowii bj Li.>rd EUoo, n. 
8 ; his mimetic power, ii. 47 ; atteBpC 
at proee fiction by, iL 375 \maU\ 

Buildings, Yenilam ainl Rsymond. tke 
open space between, and ita ^*-^'^^^'«w 
ii. 346 

Bull-baiting, practised ia Lineola^s Ib 

Fields. L 191 
Bnller, Sir Francis, Jadge, hia npo^- 

lanty with women and reason cf kis 

severity to criminals, iL 216 ; kis ideu 

of heaTen, ii. 234 : a kaaoo in pmi 

manners to Taffy Kenjon frxMa, •&. 
Burke, Edmund, Robert Dallas* sti^ii^ 

lines on, iL 240 {noit^ 
Burnet, Bishop, his aUasion to the reeo- 

rery of James II. 's Great Seal, L 46 
Burrough, Judge, a good story of the 

siege of the Temple bj the Gtxda 

rioters told by, L 101 
Bussy, William de, cnrioos incident if 

corded by Matthew Paris of, L 368 
Butler, Fanny, a beauty admired by SaiL 

Pepys, ii. 346, and noie 
Butler, a dishonest, remarkable jndieisl 

address frum the bench to, ii. 392 

CAEDWALLA, King^ candid aTowal 
of, L 24 

Caldecott, &[r., humoroos intermptioa of 
his dull verbosity bj Lord BUeabih 
rough, ii. 239 

Cambridge, the Unireraty of, its sjstcn 
of education as a course of training ict 
the bar superior to that of Oxford, iL 
385 ; fudges educated at, ib^ tt at^x 
Trinity College the norse of indues. iL 
389 

Camden, Lord, Chief Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas, his town reaidence, i. 192; 
his undignified habit on the Chaneery 
bench, ii. 15; his experieiK» of the 
stocks, ii. 235 ; the most temperate of 
18th century chancellors, ii. 305; s 
probably apocryphal tale of, ii. 315 ;*hii 
eager appetite for fiction, ii. 376 (a«f(l 

Campbell, Lord, his explanation of the 
use of the term, •'the seals,** L 33; 
strange mistake of, ib. ; his liteiary 
shortcomings, L 34 ; his erroneous 
stotement regarding the final end of the 
Great Seal of the Commonwealth, i. 39 ; 
martial reminisoences of, i. 109 • jgka 
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attribated to different lawyen bj, i.l48; 
story told of Lord Bldon, with agreeable 
egotism, by, i. 153 ; travelling remini- 
soenoe of^ i. 156 : his joamey from 
Edinburgh to London, i. 157 ; his first 
entrance into London, i. 158 ; droll 
misapprehension caused by his wife's 
title, i. 234 (no/«); his remarks on judges 
and their mistresses, i 247 ; the author*s 
remarks on his testimony as to the former 
domestic immorality of the bench, ib. ; 
doubtful opinion on a literary question 
advanced by, i. 256 ; his confused 
statement regarding the appeal of mur- 
der against Spencer Cowper, i. 261 ; his 
injud'cious observation on tbe Lord 
Keeper Williams's rep)rt on the income 
of chancellors in Egerton's time, i. 312 
{not€)\ permission to speak without a 
wig jiranteil on one occasion to, i. 374 ; 
his remarks on lawyers' bags, ii. 3 ; his 
observations on Lord Bldon's unfair- 
ness, ii. 8 ; his erroneous statement re- 
garding the Battle of the Organs, ii. 37; 
incident narrated by him illustrative of 
the antipathy entertained against legal 
members of the press, ii. 90 ; his re- 
minisoence of Dick Danby, ii. 142 
{note)\ his remarks on the Inns of Court 
in the time of Sir Thomas More, ii. 176 ; 
his reminiscences of his student days, 
ii. 188 ; bis legal pedigree traced by 
himself, ii. 195 ; theft by a client from, 
and Lord Chief Baron Macilonald's mot 
on the circumstance, ii. 201 ; anecdote 
of a Serjeant told by, ii. 217 ; amicable 
contest respecting the pronunciation of 
words with, ii. 225 ; statement regvd- 
ing Sir Vicary Qibbs by, ii. 238 {note)\ 
a reminiscence, on the Oxford circuit, 
of, ii. 274 ; fire in the Temple during 
his Attorney Generalship, ii. 350 ; his 
description of the scene at the trial of 
Hadtield, ii. 364 ; his literary works, 
ii. 376. (not^); his illustrations of the 
value of literature to professional men, 
ii. 377 {noU) 
Canning, mock report of an imaginary 
speech of RrAine's, in the i4n/i-/aco&i'n, 
by, ii. 245 {note) 
Canterbury, celebrated barber's shop at, 
ii. 41 ; Lord Teuterden in the cathedral 
of, ii. 43 
Gap, the Black, its origin, and why as- 
sumed by judges in pronouocing sen- 
tence of death, i. 368 
Carlisle, maiden assize at, and parsimony 
of the sheriff, it. 270 ; lines commemo- 
rative of the preceding incident, ii. 
271 



Caroline, Queen, curious anecdote relating 
to the purchase of a house for, ii. 202 

Case-putting described by Dugdale, Stow, 
&e., ii. 178 {note)\ removal of the last 
remnant of, ii. 186. See also "Moot- 
ing. 

" Causidicus,*' letter on lawyers' bags by, 
u. 2. 

Caution, legal, curious instance of, ii. 349 

Cavendish, Sir John de, founder of the 
Ducal House of Devonshire, his tragic 
deuh, u. 334 

Cavendish, his description of the state 
with which Wolsey went on his mission 
to France, i. 178 

Chambering, tee *' Chumming" 

Chambers, married life in, and bringing 
a bride to, i. 164 ; a young married 
barrister in, i. 165 ; married life in, i. 
168, 188 ; who pays for the diet deli- 
vered in, i. 171 ; disasTreeable neigh- 
bours to ladies in, i. 172 ; custom of 
"sharing" or *' chumming,'* in, i. 188 

Chambers, Special Pleaders', pupils in, 
their labours de.-«cribed by Mr. Surre- 
butter, ii. 192 ; employment of their 
time by the law students of last century 
in, ii. 195 ; origin of the voluntary dis- 
cipline of, ii. 196 ; students who have 
learned their profession in, t6., et aeq. 

Chancellor, a military, Lord Mansfield's 
advice to, .i- 85 

Chancellors, ecclesiastical, jobbery once 
usual on their entrance into oflice, i. 74 ; 
their residence's, i. 178 

Chancellors, military and clerical, anec- 
dotes illustrative of their incompetence 
as holders of the seals, ii. 246 

Chancellors, lay, the establi^uenta of^ 
i. 179 

Chancellors, perquisites of, i. 36, 40 ; 
arrangements in early times for their 
comfort when travelling, i. 43 ; their 
equestrian cavalcades, i. 120, et teq. ; 
necessity of a permanent residence for, 
i. 180 ; their dependence, in the 16th 
and 17th centuries, on gratuities, i. 
302 ; sale of subordinate offices bv, 
i. 321. 322 (no/^); fools part of the 
establishment of, ii. 51 {note)\ scholastic 
functions exercised by some, ii. 282 
(note) ; combination of legal and reli^- 
oas functions in the office of, ii. 284 ; 
vestige of their ecclesiastical functions, 
ii. 285 ; early hours at which judicial 
business was once commenced by, ii. 
292 : Michaelmas term enteruinments 
of, ii. 365 ; lettered and unlettered 
holders of the dignity of, ii. 372 
Chaaoelion, Lord, the first holder of the 
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"Chumming," or chambering, origin of 

the woiti, i. 188 
Charch, the, proposal (Henry IV.) for the 
appropriation of the rerenaee of, ii. 
93 ; deficiency of Universitj candidates 
for the priesthood of, ii. S84 
Chate, Chaloner, a successful Chancery 

barrister of the Commonwealth, i. 90 
Circuit, the judges on, L 121 ; quantity 
of wine drunk during 17th century at 
dinner on, i. 133 ; the riding, in the 18th 
century, of judges on, i. 139; travelling 
etiquette of Iwrristers on, \h. ; petty 
squabbles of barristers on, i. 141 ; effect 
of railways on the ancient sociality of 
barristers on, i. 144 ; life of barristers 
on, \h. ; complete change of life on, i. 
145 ; notices of life on, ii. 263, e^sej. 
extracts from a work of last century 
containing a pleasant sketch of life on, 
ii. 268 

Circuit, the Norfolk, apology of a mayor 
for not ringing the bells on an assise in 
a town of, il. 272 

Circuit, the Northern, illustration of the 
life of barristers on, i. 132 ; addiction 
to liqueurs of the gentlemen of the 
17tb century on, i. 133 ; amusing 
anecdote of Lord Eldon on, iu 263 
{nott) ; how barristers formerly tra- 
velled on, ii. 264 ; how they were sum- 
moned to dinner on, ii. 272 ; palmiest 
days and great men of, ii. 273 ; 
Lord Eldon*8 reminiscences of, t^. ; 
memorable worthies of, (6., tt $eq. ; 
ridiculous circumstance that excited 
the risibility of lawyers of last century 
on, ii. 275 

Circuit allowances, the origin of, L 
309 

Clarendon, Lord, his residences, and 
reminiscences connected with them, i. 
181 ; apocryphal story relating to, ii. 
110 ; accu8eil of playing schoolmaster 
to Charles II., ii. 282 (note) ; curious 
instance of legal caution recorded by, 
ii 349 

Clavering, Mary, Countess Cowper, her 
happy uniop with Earl Cowper, i. 253 

Clavis Kegni, 9fe Seal, the Qreat 

Claris Reipublicaj, the Great Seal of the 
Bepublic, description of it, i. 88. See 
aldo Seal, the Great 

Clement^s Inn, origin of its name, ii. 129 ; 
lines on the negro supporting a sun-dial 
in, ii. 250 

Clergy, the, their complaints of the cor- 
ruption of the bench and bar in the 
time of Charles I., i. 314 

Clerks, Counsela*, their fees at the begin- 
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niog of the 18th century, and at the 
present time, i. 294 

Clifford's Inn, the origin and name of, 
il 129 

Clocks, public, tradition of their first in- 
troduction into England, i. 79 

Cloisters, the Temple, the old and present 
ones, ii. 179 

Club House, a London, ridiculous restric- 
tion established by, and afterwards 
discarded, IL 328 

Cobbett, William, his characteristic notice 
of an harangue in the House of Com- 
mons by Erskine, ii. 245 

Cockell, Serjeant, of the Northern Cir- 
cuit, power obtained without know- 
ledge by, ii. 7 

Cocks, Mr., a Worcestershire Squire, Sir 
Joseph Jekyll^s valuable counsel to him 
as to the disposal of his daughter's 
hand, L 248 

Coffee Houses, reception of clients by 
lawyers in, ii. 312 

Coffee House, the Exchequer, the resort 
of advocates and cliento of George III. *s 
era, ii. 368 

Coghill, Dr. Marmaduke, Judge of the 
Prerogative Court for Ireland, ungal- 
lant doctrine mooted by, and its conse- 
quence to himself, iL 216 {note) 

Coif, the, a covering of the head worn 
by Common-law judges, i. 367 ; dis- 
tinctive badge of the Serjeant, i. 
368, ii. 6 {note) ; Spelman*s untenable 
inference regarding the introduction of, 
i. 368 ; changes in its appearance, and 
the mode of wearing it, i. 369 ; mistake 
of Lord Campbell's regarding, ib. 

Coke, Sir Edward, curious story of, u 80; 
Jonson's liuet on his daughter, i. 81 ; 
hia pleasure in horse exercise, i. 126 ; 
his death, and the cause of it, i. 127 ; 
his places of residence, i. 187 ; happi- 
ness of his first marriage, i. 232 ; un- 
seemly haste of his second, ib. {note) ; 
scaodalous consequence of his marriage 
to Lady Hatton, i. 233 ; supposed 
benefit to himself from the unhappi- 
ness of his second union, L 285 ; how 
he drilled his daughters, i. 254 (note) ; 
his income as Attorney -General, i. 2812; 
anecdote respecting the SS collar worn 
by, i. 384 ; his advocacy of free-trade 
principles, ii. 100; his estimate of the 
roll of Elizabethan law-students, ii. 
142; his apology for writing his com- 
mentary in English, ii. 154 ; overbear- 
ing rejoinders attributed to, iL 208; 
his coarse personalities to Garnet the 
Jerait, ii. 209; hia violent oatbuni 
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against Bacon, ib. {note) ; his lordly re- 
pasts, ii. 273; instances of his inso- 
lence to prisoners on trial, ii. 31 S 

Coke, Sir Edw., Ent., his reports in 
verse, samples of, ii. 220 

Coke, William, a Rod for the Lawyers, 
by, i. 330 ; passage illustrative of the 
position of town and country lawyers 
from, lb. {note) 

Colepepper, Lord, Master of the Rolls, 
his denunciation of the malpractices of 
Charles I.*s government, ii. 100 

Coleridge, Sir John Taylor, his literary 
services, ii. 376 

Collar, the SS, the origin and antiquity 
of, L 381 ; interpretation of the letters 
on it, i. 382 ; Mr. Foss's account of it, 
and its emblems, ib. {note) ; ordinances 
respecting the persons entitled to wear 
it, i. 383 ; persons entitled to wear it 
in the present day, i. 384 ; those worn 
by the Chief Justices of the Queen's 
Bench and Common Pleas, t&. 

Colleges, Law, ladies in, i. 161 

Colt, Jane, Sir Thomas More's courtship 
of, and marriage with, i. 222 

Commons, the House of, Great Seals de- 
stroyed in — the fac-simile of the Royal 
Seal used by the Parliament, 1. 38 ; the 
Seal of the Rump, i. 39 

Common-place books, Roger North^s 
opinion as to the importance of, ii. 
187 

Common -Law Chiefs, their reluctance to 
follow the example of Lord Eenyon in 
his refusal of yearly gifts, i. 319 

Common Pleas, Court of, account of a 
strange cause tried in, i. 171 ; sum 
given by Sir Thomas Richardson for the 
chiefship of, i. 314 ; reported venality 
of a recent Chief Justice of, i. 320 ; tra- 
dition relating to the SS collar worn by 
the Chief Justice of, i. 384 ; law best 
learned in, ii. 189 ; portion of West- 
minster Hall allotted to the judges of, 
ii. 355, 356 ; its former uncomfortable 
position, ii. 362 ; Roger North's reference 
to its discomforts, and to Chief Justice 
Bridgeman's argnment against the sug- 
gestion for their removal, ii. 363 {note) 

Commonwealth, the, the royalist bar 
during, i. 92 ; discontinuance of eques- 
trian progresses by the judges during 
the time of, i. 128 ; popular estimation 
of lawyers proved by the literature of, 
i. 329 ; excellent change introduced by 
the lawyers of, ii. 155 ; wealth and 
luxury of the attorneys of, ii. 323 

Comyn, Chief Baron (Qeorgell.), certain 
linguistical preferences of, ii. 154 



Conveyancers, the first appearance of, \L 
310 ; Francis North's skill in the art 
of, ii. 311 

Cooper, Anthony Ashley. Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, Lord Chancellor in the time of 
Charles II., his judicial career, i. 70 ; 
his appearance when presiding in conrt, 
i. 71 ; Dryden's lines on, i. 72 ; his 
dismissal from office, ib. ; equestrian 
pomp in the procession of judges revived 
by, i. 129 ; his places of residence, i. 
182; the "ExamenV description of his 
costume on the bench, i. 371 ; witticism 
attributed to, ii. 205 

Counsel, advantage obtained from speak- 
ing after dinner by, i. 170 ; their fees 
in the 16th century, i. 277; curiona biO 
of costs incurred on account of, ib. ; re- 
markable customs having reference to, 
ib. ; fees paid in the reign of Henry Till. 
to, i. 279 ; in the reign of Eliaibetb, L 

280 ; curious items from the Records of 
Lyme Regis respecting payments for, i. 

281 ; their incomes in the reign of 
Charles II., i. 284 ; misleading state- 
ment of Macaulay*s respecting their in- 
comes in 1685, L 285. See, also, Bar- 
risters 

Counsel, junior, their incomes in the 17th 
century, i. 288 

Counsel, King's or Queen's, their emoln- 
ments at different times, i. 281 ; their 
salary in past times, i. 297 ; their 
former privileges, iL S ; recent increase 
in their number, ii. 4 ; causes of their 
elevation, t6. ; the institution of ii. 5 ; 
their number under different monarchs, 
ib. ; the number created in the prectent 
reign, ii. 6 ; early promotion to the 
dignity of, ii. 9. 

Courts of Justice, change effected by 
Edward III. in the language of the 
pleadings in, ii. 151. 

Courts of Law, obsolete and extant usagra 
of, ii. 270 note) 

Court Life, incidents illustrative of it in 
the 17th century, ii. 76 

Courts, the Common Law, gratuities for- 
merly received by the judges of, and 
evils of the system, i. 318 ; reluctance 
of their chiefs to resign New Yeai^s 
gifts, i. 819 

Court, Inns of, see Inns of Conrt 

Coventry, Lord Keeper, the residence of, 
i. 181 

Cowpers, the, father and son, returned 
members of Parliament for Hertford, l 
257 ; murmurs in that city against, ib. ; 
a good cry for the malcontents against, 
i. 258 ; the poets of the family, i. 262 
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Cowper, William, Earl Cowper, Lord Chan- 
cellor, one of the lawyers by whum the 
Prince of Orange waa welcomed to Eng- 
land, i. 95 ; Lady Sarah's acooant of 
his arriyal at Oxford University, t6. ; 
a letter to his wife, i. 96 {note) ; 
different residences o^ i. 192 ; re- 
prehensible connexion formed by, i. 
252 ; his marriage, ib. ; his second mar- 
riage, i. 254 ; letter written by him, 
illustrative of the harshness with which 
children were used in the "good old 
time," ib. {note); spread of malicious 
calumnies against, L 255 ; defence of 
polygamy put into the mouth of, i. 256 ; 
member of Parliament for Hertford, i. 
257 ; objectionable system brought to 
an end by, i. 316; his fears of adverse 
criticism in relinquishing certain exac- 
tions, i. 317 ; displeasure of the Chiefs 
of the Common Law Courts at the inno- 
vation intrudaced by, i^. ; letter in ex- 
planation of his conduct written to his 
father, i. 318 ; Ambrose Philips* lines 
in praise of, i. 319 ; his recognition of 
Steele's merit, t^. ; his large official in- 
come, i. 320 {note) ; stipulation made 
by him on accepting the seals, i. 347 ; 
Lady Sarah Cowper's account of his 
appointment and appearance as Lord 
Keeper, i. 372 

Cowper, Lady, extract from her Diary, 
relating to New Year's gifts to Chan- 
cellors, and her husband's conduct in 
refusing them, i. 318 

Cowper, S{)encer, brother of the first Earl 
Cowper, his great success in early life, 
i. 257 ; serious offence charged against, 
t6. ; his and his brother's relations with 
the ** Stout" family, i. 258 ; persecuted 
by the ardent love of a young Quakeress, 
U>. ; charged before a jury with the 
murder of Mary Stout, i. 260; disap- 
pointment caused by his acquittal, i. 
261 ; attempt to revive the obsolete 
process of " appeal of murder" against, 
ib. ; legal dignity attained by, i. 262 

Criminals, instances of curious fastidious- 
ness of, ii. 217 

Cromwell, Oliver, the Great Seal of, i. 39 ; 
curious method adopted by Royalist 
lawyers to evince their loyalty during 
the supremacy of, i. 93 ; lawyers to 
whom the success of his government is 
justly attributed, ii. 100 ; supposed site 
of his chamber in Lincoln's Inn, ii. 348 ; 
Lord Hardwicke's rebuke to a Chancery 
advocate for his abuse, in the presence 
of his grandson, of, ii. 862 

Cromwell, Thomas, his profeasioDal emi- 



nence achieved without much knowledge 
of the law, ii. 98. 

Crosby, Mr., a Scotch advocate, his ready 
reply to Lord Mansfield on a point of 
quantity, ii. 236 

CrcMM, Gideon, an ideal Chancery barris- 
ter's clerk, his supposed marriage and 
visit to the British Museum, i. 2 ; ima- 
ginary conversation with his wife re- 
garding the Great Seal of England, i. 8 

Cross, Mrs. Gideon, her imaginary "ro- 
mancing" about the kings and queens of 
England, i. 5 ; stories extracted from 
the Great Seal of England by, i. 6 

Cross-examination, its danger now well 
understood by lawyers, i. 107 {note) 

Crown lawyers, views regsrding certain 
l^al reforms as to the position of, ii. 120 

Curran, the Irish barrister, anecdote of, 
ii. 257 

"Cutlet," word introduced by a French 
cook into the English language, and a 
fashionable dainty to the lawyers of the 
Restoration, i. 367 

DALLAS, Robert, subsequently Chief 
Justice of Common Pleas, his sting- 
ing lines on Edmund Burke, ii. 240, 
{note) 

Dalrymple, Sir John, his view of the re- 
covery of James IL's seal from the river 
Thames, i. 46 

Damasking, or breaking, the Great Seals, 
i. 33 ; how the ceremony is now per- 
form^, i. 40 

Danby, Diclc, Lord Campbell's account of, 
ii. 42 {note) 

Darrell, Mr., of Lincoln's Inn, his appear- 
ance at a masque in Ilolborn, ii. 73 

Davenport, Sir Thomas. John Scott's bur- 
lesque prosecution of, ii. 274 

Davies,John, Attorney -General of Ireland, 
act of violence when a student, com- 
mitted by, ii. 163 

Davy, Serjeant, a smart saying of, ii. 232 

Dayrell, Sir Richard, of Littlecote Hall, 
Wiltshire, ghastly tale of crime attri- 
buted to, i. 337 ; another version of the 
story, i. 338, 340 

Deeds, preservation of an old form in 
signing and attesting them, i. 22 ; 
benefit of their attestation by public, or 
well known, seals, i. 24 ; Blackntone on 
the common form of attesting them, ib. ; 
revival of the Saxon custom of attesting 
them by signature, t^. ; forms of attest- 
ing them used by Normansand Saxons, ib. 

Den man, Lord, his SS collar presented to 
the Corporation of Derby, i. 898 ; an 
induatrioua lUteraUur^Vi, 876 
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** Devillmg/* % practice of joung lawyers 

in the 17th oentory, ii. 311 
"Devil'i Own" and "Devil's Invin- 
cibles," the, volnnteer corps of lawyers, 
i. 99, et 8eq. ; active rivalry between 
the two corps, i. 109 ; disbandment of 
the latter, ib. ; Mr. Espinasse^s de- 
scription of its uniform, i. 110 
** Devilling," meaning of the term, i. 283 
Devonshire and Cornwall, their reputation 
as the norseries of great lawyers, ii. 
232 
D'Ewes, Sir Simonds, reference to his law 
exercises and studies by, ii. 154 ; his 
admission as a student and member of 
the Middle Temple, ii. 170 ; his vicis- 
situdes as a law-student, ii. 171 {noU) ; 
his income as a student, and as an 
"utter" barrister, iL 173 
Discussion, political, its character in the 
time of Swift> and at the present day, 
i. 250 
Disraeli, curious statement by which, at 
an election, he created a diversion in 
his favour, ii. 45 
Documents, cnstom of attesting them with 

the seals of other pennons, i. 21 
Down, the Countess uf, Francis North's 

advice to, i. 241 
Drama, the, oar best pre-Shakspearean 

specimens of, ii. 64 
Draughtsmen, legal abuses of the system 
of folio payments to, L 293 ; extracts 
from a curious old pamphlet, and from 
Hudibras, on, ib. 
Drinking, custom, in an intemperate age, 
of making vows against the artifices of, 
iL 302 
Dublin, a begging letter to Lord King 
from the Archbishop of, L 349 ; good 
story of an attorney of, ii. 327 
Dudley, Lord Robert, service to the 
Middle Templars by, and expression of 
their gratitude, ii. 55 
Dugdale, extracts respecting the costume 
and toilet of the bar from, i. 355, et tcq. ; 
observation on the babilimeut of judges 
from, i. 361 ; his statement respecting 
the number called to the bar in his 
time, ii. 168 {note) 
Duke-street Chapel, Westminster, remi- 
niscences connected with, i. 182 
Dumb Day Farce, in Westminster Hall, 

the fun of, ii. 361 
** Dunne, an Univerrity," Bishop Earle's 

character of, ii. 322 {note) 
Dunning, his popularity in the profession, 

ii. 7 
Dyer, Chief Justice, his love of music, ii. 
31 



EARL, Serjeant^ of the Norfolk Circiul, 
Francis North's bard day's round 
with, ii. 264 ; his mode of keepiag his 
accounts, iu 265 

Eurle, Bishop, his satirieal sketeh of an 
attorney in the time of Charlee I., iL 
321 ; his "MicroooamQgraphie,'*iL 822 
(note) 

Education, University, coasiderations on 
its value as a preparation for the bar, 
u. 384 

Edward the Confessor, reason of hia leao- 
lution that every record should bear the 
impress of his seal, L 15 ; his deter- 
mination to have a royal seal, and his 
portrait engraved on it, i. 16 

Edward L, order respecting lawyen ib 
the reign of, ii. 1 25 

Edward I. and Edward II., politica] 
ballads illustrating the oormptioii of 
judges in the reigns of, i. 303 

Edward III. royal fees, or stipends, paid 
judges in the reign of, i. 305 ; vow ti^ea 
by his judges, tS. {note) ; real sonroe of 
judicial corruption in his reign, as well as 
in preceding times, i. 306 ; measore pro- 
hibiting pleadings in French enaded by, 
ii. 151 ; little influence exercised by 
the preceding measure of, ii. 153; nnm- 
ber of attorneys in his reign, ii. 320 

Edward VI., curious act paeaed in the 
reign of, i. 336 

Egerton, Baron Ellesmere, the first Lend 
Chancellor, i. 37 ; surrender of the 
Great Seal before his death, i. 67 ; for 
tune acquired by, L 312 ; rental of his 
landed estates, i. 342 ; his feeble at- 
tempts at punning, iu 204 ; story of 
his student days, f6. 

Elde,' Master of Chancery, his cnrioos evi- 
dence at the trial of Uie Barl of Mae- 
clesfield, i. 323 

Eldon, Lord, see Scott, John 

Eldon, Lady, her peculiarities, and Lord 
Eldon' s toleration of them, i. 271 ; 
poetical address from her husband, oa 
the fortieth anniversary of their wed- 
ding day, to, L 272 
Eleanor of Provence, incidents in her 
career, and tenure of the Great Seal by, 
i. 75 ; Piers of Langtoft's lines in iirai« 
of, i. 76 
Elizabeth, Queen, incidents relating to 
the Great Seal of, i. 65 ; mark of fiivov 
exhibited to a young law student by, 
i. ^^ ; humourous episode in the i«gB 
of, L 179 ; story that Chancellor Hal- 
ton was one of her lovers inoonsislat 
with truth, i. 228 ; attempts of standcr 
to blacken her reputation, L 229 : bar- 
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riaten' fees in the reign of, u 280, and 
nnU ; judicial puritj the exception in 
the time of, i. 308 ; preeents on New 
Year's Day to, ib, ; salaries of judges in 
the reign of, ib. ; costume and toilet in 
the age of, i. 377 ; her delight in 
masques, ii. 63 ; shows at Gray's Inn 
for the entertainment of, ii. 64 {note) 

Ellen borough. Lord, see Law, BdwanL 

SI Hot, Mr., a courtier in the reign of 
Charles I., his rapid rides between 
London and York in the King's senrioe, 
i. 60 ; his altercation with Lord Keeper 
Littleton, ib. \ his boastful fabrication 
respecting his interview with the Lord 
Keeper, i. 61 

Encomia, country seat of Lord Eldon, 
scene at a fire at, i. 55 

England, vestiges of the Norman conquest 
of, ii. 147 ; dinner hour at different 
periods in, iL 291 

England, the Great Seal of, its stoiy, i. 
9 ; effect, on its keepers, of the custody 
of, i. 11 ; incredible incidents connected 
with the history of, i. 12 ; seals used 
by different monarchs, L 15 ; effigies of 
English monarchs on, i. 16 ; the coun« 
terfeit and abusal of, i. 24 ; dexterous 
fraud by a clerk in Chancery to procure 
the impression of, i. 25 ; personal tenure, 
by several sovereigns, of, i. 27 ; in- 
stances of its being in commission, L 
28 ; most unpopular and ridiculous 
commisrion of, i. 29 ; recent occasions 
ou which it has been in commission, i. 82 

English language, objection of lawyere to 
iis employment in legal literature, ii. 
155 

Erasmus, saying, respecting lawyers, of, 
ii. 363 (no^^) 

Erskine, Thomas, Lord, his saerifioes for 
the possession of the Great Seal, i. 54 ; 
his clever retort to Captain Parry, i. 
55 ; circumstances connected with his 
resignation of the seals, i. 78 ; vain- 
glorious statement made in the House 
of Lords by, i. 102 ; his early military 
experiences, i. 107 ; his ordinary cos- 
tume in society before the sale of his 
commission, i. 108 ; last lines of his 
lampoon on trial by jury, ib, ; Lord 
CampbelPs reminiscence of him in com- 
mand of his volunteer corps, i. 109 ; 
his view of the volunteer movement, L 
111 ; his early brilliant success at the 
bar, u 149 ; his epitaph on his pony 
Jack, i. 150 ; story of the difficulties 
of his student life disproved, ib. ; his 
residence at Cambridge, L 151 ; un- 
founded statemdnt of Lord Campbell's 



respecting, i. 152 ; his humanity to 
animals, ib. ; his stables and travelling 
equipage, ib. ; his triumph in the trials 
of Hardy, Home Tooke, and Thelwall, 
i. 153 ; dignity of the law maintained 
during his brief chaucellonhip by, i. 
159 ; his allusion to his villa at Hamp- 
stead, i. 190 ; his town mansion, f6. ; 
number of special retainers received by, 
i. 298 ; his rapid rise at the bar, L 
299 ; date of his patent of precedence, 
ii. 9 ; Dr. Dibdin's life-like portrait of, 
ii. 18 ; his attention to effect, ii. 19; 
his mastery of dramatic effect, ii. 47 ; 
at the head of popular advocates in the 
reign of George III., iL 97 ; his position 
as a political barrister, ii. 114 ; his 
maiden speech in the House of Comi 
mons, iL 115; Pitt's conduct during the 
address of, ib. ; his opinion of prise- 
fighters, iL 116; his parliamentary 
career, ib. ; his fantastic motto. iL 117; 
good-nature of his^tur iVttprit^ ii. 242 ; 
his reply to one of Thel wall's vexations 
interruptions, ii. 243 ; specimens of his 
puns, ib. ; their numerous variations, 
t6. ; his garrulity in later yean, ib. ; 
Canning's mock repirt of an imaginary 
speech by, ii. 245 {mAt) ; SirCaustieus 
Witherett's ridicule of, ii. 247 ; his 
own good-humoured ridicule of his un- 
fitness for the office of Lord Chancellor, 
ib, ; bet of two American gentlemen 
respecting his incompetence ss Lord 
ChaAcellor, and his reply to one of 
them, ii. 248 ; his jocular treatment of 
witnesses, iL 253 ; ancient pun revived 
by, ii. 254 ; allusions to the pious re- 
miniscences of his military career, iL 
284 ; his reply to an application from 
Sir John Sinclair, iL 289 ; his magni- 
ficent hospitality and distinguished 
guests, iL 298, 299 ; curious account of 
his fondness for animals, iL 299 ; cause 
of his sudden success at the bar, iL 
814 {note) ; illibersl resolution against 
legal joumall.sts supported by, ii. 372 ; 
his attempt in fiction, iL 375, 870 
{note) 

Essex-street, Strand, legal reminiscences 
connected with, i. 177 

Estcourt, Steele and CoUey Cibber's praise 
of his marvellous fidelity as a mimic, 
ii. 295 

Evelyn, John, extract from his Diary, his 
visit to the rhinoceros, i. 185 ; his ac- 
count of the manner in which the judgee 
were received by his father, i. 365 
{note) ; a caution to the readers of his 
Diary, IL 80 (note) ; his reference to 
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<leKnpCkyi of Wiiifiirii HaH dxriag j 

RKxaueaiee wj^rMf i t to him «* kia 

Yiah to tW Ha^ne. iL 15>5 
Evoaa. Sc^, prsteesreai of tfc* IccaJ pco- 

ftaBQO, Carr s aecocat oC. iL 2iiS 

" tbe, tesuaony aa to tbc pr»- 
coodofCt cf adToeatea ia Ckairlei 

IL'i tiaM aiccdcd bj, n. 313 



a borden to tbc eoaatry, L ZSft ; a — ^ 
ber at preaent in nccxpc of peBaioaa, L 
353 ; iuii£>rm inToited bj Gcor;ge IT. 
for, L 372 
Ezebcqaer, the Court tA, chamber in 
Weatmimtcr EbJl aOoCted to the jodfea 
c^iL 3^ 

FABRIGAS V. General MoetTn, Lord 
Erakine's indignation on learning the 
▼erdiet pronoonoed bj the jury in this 
eaae, L 107 

Facetiae, legal, generaOj nnamiahlc, iL 
20« 

Feei, raoha of the objectiooable wpAtm 
of payment by, L 79 ; lore of Dirinity, 
Lav, and Physic for, L 275 ; snms paid 
to lawyers in the 16th oentory aa, L 
277 ; their amount in the reign of Jamea 
L, and Mr. H. Dixon^s remark on the 
system, L 282; Tery Urge ones not always 
sideqnate remuneration, L 300 ; meaning 
of the word in aa ordinance of Edward 
nL*a, i. 305 {.nott) ; evil effects of the 
system of pajint; judges by, i. 306 

Pees, retaining, what they were in olden 
times, L 278 

Pellow-travellers, how their friendship 
may be disturbed, i. 141 

Feme, Sir John, author of "Blazon of 
Gentry," &c. ; passage on the students 
of the Inns of Courts from, ii. 136 

Fends, family, remarks on, i. 91 

Fielding, Henry, stories respecting the 
Ijasket justice in his time, i. 321 ; 
his judicial functions and income de- 
rived from them, t6. {note) ; his income 
as a law student^ ii. 174 

Finch, Ileneage, Lord Nottingham, his 
reluctance to put the seal to Danby's 
pardon, i. 28 ; laughable instance of 
his fidelity to official trust, L 47 ; 
burglary in the house of, t6. ; a moment 
of apprehension to, i. 73 ; his residence 
in London, i. 182 ; his complaints of 
** tyrant Cnthom,*' i. 816, 319; his 
disinterestedness in pecuniary affairs, L 



319; kLs aa>waaee aa CVaisedkr, L 
345 ; hia laviak koapisality wWa ihusea 
aataoia reader of the Temple^ ou 7$ ; 
hia can to tha bar, iL 1€J» ; his 
taLWS hosfKiali^, n. 293 ; kis 
aaier the pains of goat, iL 30i) ; hii 
brvtality to Miltoi part^ atoaad fm^ 
n.373 
Fiaeh, J'lAa, his ImI yean of exile, a. «7 
Fiiher, Dr^ EId«>a's koiaocow answer ts 

his appliratwa Ibr prefcnncBt. iL 2S9 
''Fhu," diTisi^ ^ a kooae^ life ia om,l 

165 
Floyde, Edward, his offoee; trial, aal 

iaiquitons seaience. L 123 
FoUev Sir William, apocryphal story re- 

speetiBg, iL 205 
** Foretg&era,** a term aaaoag lawyss 
descriptive of penona ao4 — *« >h t* « tf 
aa Ian, L 172 
Forgery, in past and preaeu t timea, L 21 ; 
seenrity girea by the iaapreasMi tf 
seals against, L 23 ; diflScolty ia former 
days oC i6. 
Forteacne, Sir John, hia remarks oa the 
number of pennoned ex-«haiic^ora» L 
852; chief itema of jodicial cu atna s 
as set forth by. L 363 ; his dcscriptiaa 
df the studies of the Inna of Chaneen* 
iL 129 ; expenses of law stadents ia 
his time, iL 173 ; offmaiTe witticisai o4 
and equally offen&Te reply to it, iL 208 ; 
his '' De Laudibua,** ii. 373 
Foss, Mr., his defence of the parsaittf 
law by men of homble origin, iL 143 ; 
his oiumeration of legal peeragai» n. 
333 
Fowler, Bishop of Olooeester, Jastiee 
Powell*8 reproof of hia credality, iL 2SS 
Franklin, Dr. Benjamin, groimdless charge 
brought bj Wedderbom against, ii. 113 
Fred, Junior, why he doesn't many, L 

269 
French language, the, its preralcnee ia 

England after the Conqaeat, IL 146 
Fumirars Inn, Dagdale*s aooonni of its 

regulations, ii. 130 
Fust, Sir Herbert Jenner, how he wm 
brought into, and taken oat of, ooort, 
iL 300 

GAMBLINQ, judicial denimeiatioBi ot 
ii. 222, ft teq. 
Gaol distemper, curious old 

against, ii. 270 (note) 
Gbkrdyner, Stephen, Bishop of Winchesla; 
and Chancellor to Queen Mary, hia itsi- 
dence while keeper of the seals, L 179 ; 
remaik sugg^ted by hia oondaoli iL 
99; his deYotion to literattua, iL 873 
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Qiacoigne, Chief Jostiee (Henry IV.) 
military fanctions discharged by, i. 80 

Gascoyne, Sir William, his practical re- 
proof of a Cumberland Sheriff's parsi* 
mony, ii. 271 

Gascooy, appointment of triers and re- 
ceivers of petitions for, a remnant of 
Norman- French rule in England, ii. 147 

Oaselee, Mr., his attempt at the sublime 
humourously ridiculed by Lord Ellen- 
borough, ii. 240 

Genealogies, fabricators of, ii. 144 

George III., his Great Seal preserved in a 
salon of Lord Eldon's, i. 42 ; robbery 
of that kept by Lord Thurlow, and order 
of anew one by his Council, i. 51 ; his 
exclamation on being informed of the 
death of the Earl of Rosslyn, i. 54 ; 
strange aocideut to the third Great Seal 
of, i. 55 ; two important occasions on 
which the Great Seal was used without 
the sanction of, i. 56 ; anecdote connected 
with the parliamentary discussions re- 
lating to his attacks of madness, i. 57 ; 
occasion on which the Great Seal was 
a burden to, i. 70 ; his courtesy to the 
Devil's Own, i. 110 ; improvement in 
public morals attributed to the example 
of his domestic life, i. 247 ; changes in 
the amount and mode of judicial pay- 
ments in the reign of, i. 350 ; his 
amusing reply to a petition of Lord 
Eldon's, i. 374 ; case not provided for 
by the bill against law pleadings passed 
in the reign of, ii. 157 ; circumstance 
favouriDg the junior bar in the time of, 
ii. 314 {yioit) ; his reported harsh 
judgment on the death of Wedderbnm, 
ii. 336 ; Charles Yorke tempted to an 
act of dishonour by, ii. 339 

George IV., keen contest between Lords 
Brougham and Lyndhurst respecting 
their claims to the Great Seal of, i. 40, 
42 ; act with respect to the payment of 
judges* fees passed in the reign of, i. 350 ; 
payment of judges under, i. 357 ; Lord 
Kldou rudely affronted by, ih. ; his 
aversion to Whig lawyers, ii. 9 

Georges, the, baseless theory of the decline 
of public morals under, ii. 83 ; con- 
spicuous instances of the early success 
of barristers under the first three, ii. 
315 

Gibbs, Sir Vicary, apocryphal statement 
regarding, iL 232 {note) \ old story 
mistold by, ii. 238 ; statement of Lord 
Campbell's regarding, i6. {yiott) 

Gilbert, Jeffrey, how he was enabled to 
write the mass of legal works left at 
his death, i. 285 



Glyn, Serjeant, his discomfiture at the 
coronation of Charles II., i. 128 ; his 
prudent versatility, and different ofiices 
held by him, t6. ; house in which he 
died, i. 188 

Gog and Kagog, hint to the unlearned re- 
garding, i. 184 ; their first public ap- 
pearance, ih, 

Goodericke, Sir Francis, his hospitable 
entertainment of Charles II. at Lin- 
coin's Inn, ii. 82 

Gordon, Lord George, the riots excited by, 
and determination of his followers to 
sweep away lawyers, i. 99 

Gould, Mr. Justice, his curious quarrel 
with Baron Hutham, i. 141 

Grafton, the Duke of, his call, by appoint- 
ment, on the Lord Chancellor Yorke at 
the time of the Utters death, ii. 340 ; 
remarks in his journal on the death of 
the Chancellor, ii. 34 1 

Graham, Baron, curious anecdote told by 
Lord Campbell of, i 334 ; immortal- 
ized as '* my Lord Size," ii. 275 ; hia 
unfortunate adventure at Newcastle, ii. 
277 ; his weakness for oysters, ii. 297 

Grant, Mr., of the Middle Temple, a 
cook's action against, L 171 

Grants, unimportant, with what seal they 
are impressed, i. 20 

Gratuities, their bad consequences, i. 
310 ; their universality in former times, 
L 313 

Gray's Inn, its unenviable notoriety in 
the 16th century, i. 173 ; varied popu- 
lation of, L 1 75 ; order re8]>ecting the 
apparel of the members of, i. 358 ; 
representation of plays in, ii. 54 ; the 
Prince of Purpoole's revel at, ii. 62 ; 
masque and banquet at, ii. 63 ; date 
of its creation as an hospitlum for the 
entertainment of lawyers, ii. 128 ; itt 
subordinate seminaries, ii. 131 ; its 
popularity in the time of Elizabeth, ii. 
159 (no/«) 

Gray's Inn Gardens, reminiscence con- 
nected with some modest tenements 
under the trees of, i. 166 ; flirtations 
in, and Sam. Pepys* record of his visits 
to, ii. 346 {noit) ; reminiscences of dis- 
tinguished persons frequenting, t^. 

Gray's Inn and the Temple, masque per- 
formed before Charles I. by actors 
belonging to, ii. 65 

*' Green Pots," drinking vessels used in 
the Inns of Court, ii. 180 {%olt) 

Grey de Werke, Lord, scene at his trial, 
ii. 361 

Grimstone, Sir Harbottle, entertainment 
in the mansion of, i. 187 
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GrnidkaH, ita ■dgh Umi hw d a &To«rite 
pSaee of residaKe whh tk« aadcBt 
bwren, L 1&4 : nmdatttM of fitaow 
lavjcn Bear, t6. 

Oviaeas and half-^ameia, Serjeaai Haii- 
aisf 'b loaarka <m their aatiqiiitj, L 
289 

0«ni«T, John, one of the defenden of 
Hard J, Home Tooke, kc ii. 97^ 

Qmrmej, Joseph, the eminent thort^and 
vriter, anecdote o^ iL 97 

GnjIlTaaB of R-melej, phjadan t» 
Charies YL of France, FrotaMrt'i re- 
mark on the arariee at, L S75 



HADFIELD, scene in the King's Bench 
at the trial of, iL 364 

HaJe, Sir liatthev, jouthfiil martia] 
ardour of^ L 18 ; law T cisca by, L 89 ; 
how Uaght respect for the Lord's Day, 
L 132 ; his eonsdentioasneH in peen- 
niary matters, i. 289; his Tirtne its 
own reward, L 290 ; good story told by 
Bishop Bomei of, L 315 ; lidicnloiis 
anecd'ites illostratiTe of the jealoosy 
with whidi he preserred his integri^ 
as a jadge, L 333 ; singular mark of 
faToar shown by Charles IL to, L 345 ; 
the portrait prefixed toBamet*s memoirs 
of, i. 371 ; two sorts of legal practi- 
tioners disliked by, L 373 ; withdrawal 
of his SS collar fit>m the Court of King^s 
Bench, L 384 ; the bojhood of, iL 165 ; 
his exceptional aosterity, iL 166 ; an- 
gular anecdote recorded by the biogra- 
phers of, ii. 268 ; drcnmstance that 
led to bis aToid%nce of intoxicating 
liquor, ii. 301 ; bis advice to his grand- 
children, ii. 302 ; his books better 
known than his judgments, iL 373 

Hales, Sir James, his suicide, and tiie 
consequences of it, iL 335 

Hankford, Chief Justice, his remarkable 
snidde, ii. 335. 

Haroourt, Simon, Lord Chancellor, his 
early life, and love-match, L 264 ; au- 
thor of meritorious Teraes, and friend 
of literary men, ii. 373 ; Pope*s in- 
scription on the monument of the son 
of, ib, {note) 

Hardy, conclusion of Brskine's speech in 
defence of, ii. 47 

Hardwicke, Lord, his Iady*s use of the 
purses of state that fell to him, i. 74 ; 
extract from his speech on moriog ad- 
dress of thanks for the king's speech, 
L 95 (note) ; anecdote of fats appearance 
at court after his retirement, L 372 ; 
his erening sittings in the Court of 
Ohaacery, iL 304 ; rebuke justly ad- 





iL34; fitted 
found guOty of a 

Hats, 

pun occasinned bj tlie 
{note) 

Hatton, ChrialoplMr, CbEaacrilor, a paafil 
sight to the enviovs co ur ti e r, L H; 
Gray's fines on entertaiiuBeDts gircn t» 
Queen Eliiabeth hy. and nsisstatcBMno 
in them, ib. ; d is c o t es y of the Great Ssil 
after his deaths L 67 ; his imperleel 
reprodnction of Wolaey's state, L 12S; 
how he obtained the site of his was^ti- 
ficent palaee in Holbom, L 179 ; reasos 
of his inability to liquidate the jot 
claims of Blisaheth, L 312 ; con- 
nexion of his luune with the Eng^ 
drama, n. 54 ; his appeazmaoe in s 
Christmas revdry, ii. 61 ; his pnfei- 
sional eminence, iL 98 ; his compiaiBt 
as to the number of pld>eiaa iitmksti 
and barristers, iL 142 ; pun attributed 
to, iL 203 (noU); reriral fay Ermine of 
a pun a8crib(*d to, iL 2^ ; a dramatk 
author, ii. 373 

Hatton, Lady, her retrest wX Oaklaa^ 
stormed by Sir Edward Coke, L 80 ; her 
marriage to Sir Bdwmxd Coke. L 232 ; 
her dispute with, and reeoncileaieBt to, 
her daughter, L 233 

Hatton House, comic aoene at, L 233 

Hazard, the game of^ Lord Lon^bottMfh'i 
judidal decision on a point in, iL 222 

Hele, Serjeant, unpopular riew of the 
royal prerogatiTe maintained by, iL 95; 
charges brought in an oflKeial Bemorial 
against t5. (note) 

Hengham, Baiph de. Chief Jnatiee under 
Edward 1., doubtful statement i*^ 
by Lord Campbell regardinit, L 78 ; hs 
dismissal from office, and tradition re- 
specting his offence, L 79 : his epitaak 
in St. Paul's, t*. 

Henley, "" Robert, Lord ChaaoeOor, hk 
family mansion, and its ultimate desti- 
nation, L 190 ; his town re8ideB«es» L 
192 ; challenged by an infuxkftsi 
Quaker witness to fight a duel, iL 255 : 
hiA appointment as Lord Keeper, aad 
curious intenriew with Chief ~ 
Willes, iL 337 
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Henrietta, Qaeen of Charles I., her fond- 
nesa for theatrical eotertainmenta, i. 76 
Henry III. not permitted to use the Qreat 
Seal till his migority, i. 20 ; oondoaion 
of letters-patent sent to Peter de 
Manley by, i. 21 {note) 
Henry IV., nse of the Great Seal by, L 27 
Henry VI., reduction in the nomber of 
attorneys by a statute of, ii. 820 {ywU) 
Henry VIII. acts as his own Lord Keeper, 
i. 27 ; adoption of a nev seal by, i. 86 ; 
fiishion of wearing bands set by, i. 877; 
rarity of sudden success at the bar in 
the time of, ii. 314 ; position of prac- 
tising attorneys in the reign of, ii. 820 
Herbert, Sir Edward, Loi^ Keeper to 
Charles II., his miserable life, and 
wretched deaih, as an exile, ii. 77 
Herbert, Sir Edward, stm of the preceding. 
Lord Keeper to the exiled James II., his 
unhappy fate, i. 64 
Heywo<xl, Serjeant, old sneer against the 
abolishment of Law Latin recalled by, 
ii. 157 ; curious trial on the Caermar- 
then circuit before, i6. 
Hill, Serjeant, his strange forgetfulness on 
his wedding day, and his opinion of his 
wife, i. 265 ; a desire for better pay- 
ment delicately hinted by, i. 298 ; his 
sociability, and condescension to stn- 
dents, ii. 184 ; why nicknamed Serjeant 
Labyrinth, ih. {n^t) 
Hinton, Rev. J., Rector of Alderton, 
Northampton, absurd statements rela- 
tive to Sarah Stubb and Lord Cowper 
cuutributed to the ** European" by, i. 
262 
** Histriomastyx,'" the, object of the work, 
and Prynne's punishment for writing it, 
ii. 68 ; measures taken by the Inns of 
Court against its author, ii. 72 
Hogarth, illustration of the etiquette of 
barristers in his ** Marriage & la Mode, *' 
ii. 312 ; scenes observed in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields by, ii. 848 
Holbom, a procession in the 16th century 

iu, ii. 73 
Holborn Fields, former rural character of, 
i. 194; violent resistance of the mem- 
bers of Gray*s Inn to the project of 
laying them out in squares, i. 195 ; 
James Ralph^s remarks on the principal 
localities of the district, t6. 
Holt, Chief Justice, story from the Ex- 
aminer fnaufxmMig, i. 97 ; his town and 
country houses, i. 197 ; apt reply made 
to Queen Elizabeth by, t6. ; cause of his 
steady application to business, i. 235 ; 
apocryphal story relating to his early 
life, ii. 164 ; his inuurt reply to Lacy the 



fanatic, 11 229 : his arersion to credu- 
lity and superstition, ih. ; merciful 
maxim enunciated by, ii. 270 i^U) 

Home, John, his epigram on port wine, 
ii. 804 

Hook, Theodore, cause of his disdain for 
Bloomsbury, i. 203 

Hooker, monument erected by the first 
poet of the Cowper fiunily in memory of, 
i. 262 

Hotham, Mr. Baron, his carious quarrel 
with Justice Gould, i. 141 

*' House,*' the, prejudice against legal 
members of, ii. 90 ; interruption of 
speakers in, ii. 95 ; its Speakers in the 
time of Charles II. mostly lawyers, iL 
104 

Houses and hooieholders in former times, 
i. 165 

Hullock, John, a barrister of the Northern 
circuit, story concerning, ii. 278 

Huntsmen, many lawyers known as, i. 
160 

Hyde, Edward, Lord Cbrendon, the seal 
kept and used , when Lord Chancellor, 
by, i. 41 ; his circuit rides with bis 
nude, i. 181 ; his military services on 
behalf of the monarchy, i. 188 ; a town 
house of, i6. ; his exile and death, ii 77; 
his disrespect to the bench, ii. 205; 
better known as a literary man than as 
a lawyer, ii. 878 

Hyde, Sir Robert, Chief Justice, Pepys' 
record of a curious trial before, ii. 258 

TNCOME, judicial, sourtes of, i. 848 

Inns of Chancery, their origin, relation to 
the Inns of Court, and the students of 
both, ii. 128 ; Sir John Fortescue*s de- 
scription of their special function, ii. 
129 ; reference to some very ancient 
ones, ii. 130 ; division of their students 
into ranks, ii. 131 ; object of the young 
men resorting to, ii. 132 ; Fortescue*s 
estimate of the number of law-students 
frequenting them in the 15th century, 
ii. 141 ; attorneys required to be mem- 
bers of one of them, iL 820 

Inns of Court, the, many adherents of 
Charles I. among the members of, i. 81 ; 
their conduct to the last two Stuart 
kings, i. 83 ; witty toast frequently 
drunk during Cromwell's supremacy by 
the loyal members of, i. 92 ; visits of 
ladies to, i. 161 ; Sunday visits to the 
churches of, ih. ; their condition in the 
16th, 17th, and 18th centuries, L 161 ; 
impression produced by the presence (^ 
ladies in, L 162 ; when the law ooUegta 
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were so styled, L 164 ; detached bouses 
once connected with, t 166 ; life of a 
married barrister in, i. 168 ; sources of 
recreation for barristers in the old sys- 
tem of life in, i. 176 ; "foreigners" re- 
garded with distrust by the authorities 
of, I 172 ; orders against the entertain- 
ment of lodgers in, \b. ; their govern- 
ment in past times, L 173 ; last of the 
married ladies sheltered in, i. 175 ; 
mansions built by legal magnates in the 
neighbourhood of, i. 187 ; Dugdale's 
account of certain customs, in Charles 
U.'s time, of the population ot i. 188 ; 
regulations against gay apparel issued 
by the governors of^ i. 355 ; law of 
Elizabeth regulating the costume of 
members of, i. 359 ; orders of James I. 
and Charles II. on the same subject, 
ih. ; the readers and students at church 
on the first Sunday of Lent, i. 366 ; 
minute attention to dress displayed by 
members of, i. 378 ; Sir Thomas Over- 
bury' s sketch of a gallant of, ih. {^ote) ; 
musical instruments and performances 
regarded with aversion in, ii. 23 ; ob- 
jection to the development of musical 
science within the precincts of, ii. 25 ; 
diversity in the merriments of, ii. 52 ; 
King of the Revels in the Christmas 
festivities of, ii. 53 ; revels encouraged 
by Queen Elizabeth in, ii. 54 ; cere- 
monies and buffooneries of Christmas in, 
ii. 56 ; dramas by members of, ii. 64 
i^nolt) ; anti-Prynne demonstration made 
by, ii. 72, tt seq. ; fate of the grand 
masque performed before the king by 
the members of, ii. 77 ; decline and dis- 
continuance of the revels of, ii. 83 ; the 
grand days of, ii. 85 ; early existence 
of, ii. 125; relation of the Inns of 
Chancery, and their students, to, ii. 
128 ; object of young students resorting 
to, ii. 133 ; number of idle members, 
in former and present times, in, ih. ; 
quality and occupation of the students 
who resorted to, ii. 134 ; discipline of, 
ii. 135 ; quotation from Feme on the 
members of, ii. 136 ; plebeian elements 
in, ii. 137 ; their population under the 
Stuarts, ii. 138 ; Fortescue's estimate 
of the number of law students belonging 
to, ii. 141 ; Blackstone's statement re- 
garding the gentlemen resorting to, ii. 
144 ; success of plays dependent on the 
fiat of the young gallants of, ii. 159 ; 
their influence on public affairs, ii. 160 ; 
strict discipline of the Tudors and 
Stuarts in relation to, ih, ; Narcissus 
Luttrell'i illustration ol their political 



explosiveness in Charles II. *b time, uL 
161 ; execution of two students of^ t6. 
(note) ; favourite houses, in the 17th 
century, of the members of, iL 162 ; 
riotous disposition of the youn^ gentle- 
men of, ii 163 ; their social aspect in 
the days of Elizabeth and of Victoria, 
ii. 168 ; early period of beginning to 
keep terms at, ii. 170 ; pecuniary means 
and expenses of the students of, iL 172 ; 
services of "laundresses*" in, ii. 173; 
their efficiency in Sir Thomas Mere's 
time, ii. 176 ; defects of their edaca- 
tional system, iL 178 ; post-prmndial 
exercitations of the benchers and stu- 
dents of, ii. 180 ; ordinary drinking 
vessels used in. ib, {noU) ; summons to 
dinner in, ib.\ scenes enacted in the 
17th century in, ii. 183 ; vestiges of 
"moots'* in the usages of, ii. 185 ; non- 
admission of attorneys to, iL 320, et 9eq.\ 
order of 1654, relating to the admission 
of attorneys to, ii. 321 {noU) ; continuity 
of their historic associations, ii. 345 ; 
Pepys's records of his walks in the 
pleasure grounds of, ii. 346 {note) ; 
danger from fire in, ii. 349 ; time at 
which fires have taken place in, iL 
350 ; singular prejudice of many mem- 
bers of, ii. 370 ; Elizabethan and other 
wiiters who have belonged to, ii. 379 ; 
practical education, in former days, of 
the students of, ii. 383 

Inns, the Four Great, usual exercise, in 
former days, of the pedestrians of, i. 
131 ; their ornamental grounds once 
fashionable resorts, i. 169 ; peculiar 
attraction of each, L 173 

Ireland, his description (1800) of the 
courts in Westminster Hall, iL 363 ; 
and of their disfigurement, ii. S68 

JACKSON, RANDLE, Lord Ellen- 
borough's humourous interruption of 
one of his flowery harangues, iL 239 

James I., alteration of the Great Seal of, 
i. 37 ; salaries paid to judges and crown 
lawyers in the reign of, L 282 ; system 
of fees in his reign, and his remarks 
on it, ih, {note) ; legal fops of the court 
of, i. 360 ; acknowledgment of l^gal 
merit by, ii. 104 ; Cecil's character of 
the lawyers in the reign of, iL 313 

James II., his disposal of the Great Seal on 
his flight from Whitehall, i. 44 ; re- 
covery of the Great Seal of, i. 45 ; Sir 
John Dalrymple and Bishop Burnet's 
allusions to the recovery of the Great 
Seal of, i. 46 ; seal made in exile for, L 
64 
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James, Edwin, professional income, as an 
English barrister, of, i. SOI 

Javeliu-men, Mr. Axcedeckue's sabstitute 
for, i. 310 

Jeffreys, Judge, transmission of the Clreat 
Seal to, i. 68 ; nnion of civil and mili- 
tary power in, i. 80 ; his attempts to 
ruin Lord Keeper Quildford in the 
estimation of the Court and country, i. 
135 ; his residence, and its subsequent 
vicissitudes, L 182 ; his natural and 
acquired endowments, and successful 
gallantry, i. 242 ; his romantic mar- 
riage, t6. ; his second wife, i. 243 ; 
Lord Campbeirs description of his dis- 
guise at the time of his capture, i. 369 ; 
erroneous statement of Dr. Barney and 
Lord Campbtill respecting the part he 
played in the Battle of the Organs, ii. 
87 ; a "musitioner*s*' apt retort to, ii. 
38 ; type of a legal turncoat, ii. 106 
{note) ; Evelyn's account of his un- 
seemly mirth at the marriage of Mrs. 
Castles, ii. 166 ; his allowance as a 
student, ii. 174 ; his disgraceful con- 
duct in passing sentence of death on 
Richard Laughom, ii. 213 ; his manner 
of restraining counsel and attorneys 
from talking nonsense, ii. 231 ; the ve- 
nerable Maynard's retort to an abusive 
harangue of, i6. ; his browbeating of 
witnesses and smart retort of a country- 
man to, ii. 252 ; his memorable rating 
of the kidnapping magistrates of Bristol, 
ii. 267 ; doubtful testimony on which 
the worst charges against him are sup- 
ported, ih. ; his delight in noisy boon 
companions, ii. 294 ; King Charleses 
counsel to him on going on circuit, ii. 
301 ; Roger North's account of his sys- 
tem of personal puffing, ii. 316 ; im- 
pression produced by the death of, ii. 
334 ; coarse insult to the chief of the 
law by, ii. 362 

Jekyll, Sir Joseph, Master of the Rolls, 
a match brought about by, i. 166 ; as- 
sailed by a mob in Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
and his joke on the circumstance, i. 191 ; 
puns in an epigrammatic setting by, ii. 
224 ; his impudent question to a Welsh 
judge, t6. (iio/«); excellent jest of^ ii. 
226 ; his witty remark on Lord Kenyon's 
penuriousness, ii. 298. 

Jekyll, Mr. (son of the preceding), how 
the Prince Regent got him appointed a 
Master in Chancery, i. 200. 

** Jekyll," a Political Eclogue, lines on 
the Middle Temple Fountain from, ii. 
351 (no/e) 

Jenkins, Judge, Pepyi'i aoooant of, ii. 167 



Johnson, Dr. , his opinion of Lord Thurlow, 
ii. 305 ; his satirical remark on an at- 
torney, ii. 319 

Jones, Sir William, the aothor of the 
** Examen " on his brother's inter- 
course with,ii. 313 ; his letter to a friend, 
expressive of his desire to conquer his 
bias to literary labour, ii. 378 

Jonson, Ben, his epitaph on an honest 
lawyer, ii. 284 ; lines addressed to 
Francis Bacon by, ii. 292 

Judges, the, remarkable procession of, i. 
71 ; popular error respecting the dis- 
placement of, i. 94 (nofe) ; equestrian 
cavalcades of, i. 120 ; their progresses 
on circuit under the Plantageneta, i. 
121 ; gradual introduction of carriages 
in the progresses of, L 126 ; diacontinn- 
ance of their equestrian cavalcades, i. 
128 \ riding of the circuits, in the 18th 
century, by, i. 139 ; adoption of 
splendid and pompous equipages by, i. 
155 ; taking of fees by, i. 276 ; pre- 
sents from suitors, in the time of James 
I., to, i. 282 ; their venality until 
recent times, i. 302, tt teq. ; the cus- 
tom of presenting gifts to, i. 304 ; 
salaries received in the reign of Ed- 
ward in. by, i. 305 ; mischief of 
paying them by fees, i. 306; their 
venality in the reign of Elizabeth, 
i. 308 ; attendance of the sheriffs on, h 
309 ; substitute for policemen in at- 
tendance on, i. 310 ; bad consequences 
of the' system of gratuities to, »6. ; 
purchase of places by, L 314 ; clergy- 
men who preached on the corruption of, 
ib. ; reception of presents from sub- 
ordinate legal officers by, i. 316 ; bribes 
said to have been offered by the lower 
sort of applicants to, i. 321 ; evils re- 
sulting in former times from their de- 
pendence on Royal favour, i. 345 ; 
alteration in the system and scale of 
payment to, ib. ; customary presents to, 
L 346 ; illustration of the bad conse- 
quences of paying judges by fees and 
gratuities, ib. ; their salaries in the 
reign of George I., i. 847 ; their pay- 
ment and fees in the reigns of George 
III. and IV., i. 350; changes in 
judicial salaries under William IV. and 
Victoria, i. 351 ; new judicial offices 
created in the reign of the latter, t6. ; 
variations in the costume of, i. 361 ; 
decree drawn up in the reign of Charles 
I. relating to the robes of, i. 363 ; John 
Evelyn's illustration of the pomp with 
which they were formerly received by 
the iherifb, i. 365 (note) ; their head- 
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lA pcQBoaiie» 
by. L 3i»: 
vi^ laMff von. bi wmt/Bf by^ L 3T4 : 
tb* sppttucneat ami afiivwencni 
«^ n. 9<>; tbiar aheriauaDiis vhl the 

of piea e inau g viiitt gio^cs to. a> 170 : 
koapitslifir. in sh« taeocpui piecioiL. iiM^ 
u. 29tf ; foot a cuodtMU ittwiifiint «■, 
B. 31)0 : 3ab m u m f^Hue» eKkSned a 
tkt 17tk «eBSiiry by, a. 31<I: adva»> 
ta^e of bcsCovio^ a litsfe iutery oa, 
n. 317 : the deadiJi aC n. 334 : asknks 
aaiimiciea dea&ba o£, a. 335: iiaftp- 
poEiified uf curooefiay iL 337 
ia WeRBinofier H^H, iL 3S5; 
gmishred oooi tr&iiwd m tbe olfices of 
auiuritoffs» iL 3$3 (aote^ : plaew <^ ed»- 
taioum of se'veni, n. 3^: cdmtzoo^ 
ilasistiei rdatxag to» iL 3S^; sfaMzd 
addrenes to priaoaas by. a. 39^ 

JadgcB. kaoi^ing, Aippast tales told yA3, 315 

Jadges, puiste, tbeir salary ia tke rnga 
of William and Mary, L 346 ; origiii 
of tba enitoai of ad di a ai ag tikeai by 
tke title of **' yoor lorda&ip,** n. 317 

Jwige, an old Scotch, hia vafeeliaf re- 
mark in eoad^mning a fri^Ml to death, 
iL213 

Jadgeshipa, objeetioQ to tlieir beiag oflered 
as revards for pijlitical sernees, xL 120 

^JoniorSy^ a eoonrry doctor's short- 
sighted rejection oi an unknown one's 
mit for his daoghter's hand, L 248 ; 
how appearances wera kept op by 
needy ones under the Stnarta, and how 
at the present time, L 287 \ntd€) 

Jnry, the Grand, payment to the second 
judge of King's Bench for charging, L 
351 

Justi^ Courts of^ reprehensible tone long 
preralent in, iL 313 

Justices, ChieC the exercise of military 
functions by, L 80 ; occasion when 
still required by etiquette to wear their 
judicial robes, i. 376 

Justices, Lord, the creation of, and their 
salaries, L 351 

KBLTNG, John, his residence in Lon- 
don, L 187 
Kenyon, Lord, his monnt when he first 
appeared on the North Wales Circuit, 
L 149; dingy machine in which he 
rode to his farm-house at Richmond, i. 
159; a young barrister's journey to 
London with, L 160 ; his trips to his 
furm-hoose, i. 190; income made, by 
answering cases, bj, L 300 ; laige for- 




by, L M2 

relatLiig to kia sovdid nttire, iL If; 
tract frooa tke ^^SoUiMf* vitk] 
ta« ih, \ his hniy viga» ajad ahoa^ a. 20; 
kia ignocanee of tW lava of 
aeannaiT^ n. 101 ; kia asgwaeat 
Ainm Ssutk, iL 103 ; Hone Toskei 
remxnxaeenfoe ^ kia itiriTrpss a. 193: 

ol, iL 317; 
•f cambfia^ iL 

Lord EUenborovgk's 
tke panimony oJ^ iL 
sayings on tke 
kis 

dcslike to attomcys 
3t6 : km de6eicBe7 is 
u. 333: instance of 
raetenstie o^ u. 3S€ ^»«<ir}; 
excited \ri kk exkihitioma of 
cnltnre, iL 3S7 ; kia aatroaoaieal igno- 
rance. iL 390; solitary specsmca of kii 
ftirtatioa witk tke '' Sacred Muse,*'ik; 
kis ridicalons Latin qnotations aad s^ 
sard remarks frwn the jndgm^t ns:; 
iL 391 ; reasarkm ~ 
altribated to, 393 

Kidoapptag. as 
ftris^iL 266 

KildeHy. William de, Sdvmid III/s wA 
seal given to^ L 35 

Kings BeM^ Gonrt oi; cosloa of tk 
Ckief Justices in tkeir pro^rees to ¥««- 
miasler, L 126; E^^^ine's ai i iiaai if 
tke diiqMtek of boaiBeea ia, u 190 ; in 
attractiTeBesa to atodents ia tke 17tk 
century, iL 183 ; portioa of Weatmiailff 
Hall allotted to tke judges of, iL 3S5: 
its disposition ia 1800, iL ;i63 ; Ckap- 
belfs deseriptioa of ita appearanee tf 
the trial of Uadfield, iL 364 ; ladioDm 
panic in, ih. 

King, Sir John, bis misery froai a pe^ 
Terse consort, L 244; his sacceassst 
Chancery barrister, L 386 ; kia iDnea 
and dcatk, f6. (aofc) 

King, Lord Chancellor, each of tke Bsg* 
lish counties ridden, wk^i Chief Juswe 
of Common Pleas, hy, L 139; tenm 
obtained, on accepting the seals! by. i 
848 ; a law officer s pririle^ wkick he 
desired to reform, i. 349 ; his amiiwifat 
course, ii. 118 (noTe); hia origia, iL 
140; the fsTourite oompaaion of ha 
learned uncle, ii. 374 
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■nirender of the Qreat Seal of Charles 
I. to Fairfax, i. 87 

Langhom, Richard, disgraceful conduct of 
Jeffreys iu passing sentence of death on, 
ii. 213 

*' Laundress,*' the, Roger North's descrip- 
tion of, ii. 173 

Laurie, Sir Peter, awkward after-dinner 
speech of, ii. 331 

Law, Edward, Lord EUenborough, a 
member of the Lincoln's Inn Volunteer 
Corps, i. 109; his beautiful wife the 
rage of London, i. 197 ; his mansion in 
St. James's Square, i. 198 ; his retainer 
for the defence of Warren Hastings, i. 
300 ; Lord Campbell's account of bis 
conduct when the question of poundage 
was before hiui, i. 350 \ amusing anec- 
dote told by Samuel Rogers of, i. 373 ; 
anhandsome act of, i. 384 ; offended 
by Mathews' exquisite mimicry of his 
judicial voice and manner, ii 87 ; his 
union with the Tories, ii. 117; George 
II I. 's conversation with him on his 
appointment as attorney-general, t6.; 
his reason for regretting the discontinu- 
ance of the use of law Latin, ii. 156; de- 
clines to adjudicate in a case relating to 
a cockfight, ii. 224 ; reprehensible out- 
burst of satirical humour recorded of, 
ii. 237 ; his polite irony on Preston the 
Conveyancer, ii. 238 ; his constant use 
of old puns, ii. 239 ; witty remarks by 
which he interrupted flowery harangues, 
%b. ; his witticisms on Kenyon's parsi- 
mony, ii. 240 ; his pungent exclama- 
tion on the report of Lord Kldon's 
dtath, t5. ; his humorous questions to 
a surgeon and a quaker, t6. ; his joke 
on the mistake made by an illiterate 
undertaker in painting the motto 
of Lord Kenyon's hatchment, ii. 
241 ; his reply to Erskine when the 
latter urged him to accept the Great 
Seal, t6. ; poverty of some of his puns, 
t^. ; one of his jests surpassed by the 
joke of a Yankee sailor, ih. ; story 
relating to his threatened duel at York, 
ii. 257 ; effect of his sanctimonious 
fervour in addressing Parliament, ii. 
285 ; his liking for lobster sauce, ii. 
297 ; a friend of Archdeacon Paley, ii. 
375 ; his delight in novels, ii. 376 {note) 

Law, the, witty work of the 17th century 
for the ** conversion of the Infidell 
Termii,** of, i . 329 ; its dignities attained 
in the 16th century without much pro- 
fessional knowledge of, ii. 98 ; its tone 
and status at different periods of Eng- 
lish history, iL 103; story of the 



Grandeur of, iL 332, et 9eq. ; its long 
close connexion with letters and litera- 
ture, ii. 372 

Law Colleges, ladies in, i. 161 ; gloomy 
phase of female life in, i. 163 ; life in 
past times in, i. 164 

Law Courts, mischievous effect of the fee 
system on all the officers of^ i. 306 ; 
advantage of knowledge of English and 
French to the agents of, ii. 150 

Law French, lawyers forbidden to plead 
in, ii. 151 ; Roger North on its preva- 
lence, and his eulogy of it, ii. 152 ; 
necessity of students acquiring a know- 
ledge of, ii. 1 54 

Law Latin, the study of, IL 146 ; its nse 
forbidden during the Commonwealth, 
ii. 155 ; its restoration in the time ci 
Charles II., ii 156 ; its use finally 
abolished, and lament for its loss, ib. 

Law Latin and French, Fortescue's re- 
marks on the use of, ii. 148 ; again 
adopted on the restoration of Charles 
II.,ii. 156 

Law Quarter, the old, the centre of, L 
49 ; the Uvems of, iL 162 

Law Schools, for the study of common 
law, ii. 124 ; their suppression by 
Henry III., t6. 

Law Students, musical harmony to be 
avoided by, ii. 25 ; their position and 
status, ii. 132; Sir John Fortescue's 
account of their place of study, ii. 
133 ; their quality, charges, and mode 
of life, ii. 134 ; their estimated num- 
bers at different times, ii. 142 ; neces- 
sity of the acquisition of Law Latin and 
French by, ii. 152, 154 ; their number 
in the 15th 16th, 17th, and 18th cen- 
turies, ii. 158; severe punishment of 
their political indiscretions, ii. 160; 
anecdote illustrative of the political in- 
discretion of, ii. 161 ; their resorts and 
riotous outbreaks, ii. 162; their idle- 
ness and moral abandonment in the 
17th century, ii. 165; Roger North on 
the frequentation of dancing and fenc- 
ing schools by, ih. ; the period of their 
pupilage at different times, ii. 169 ; 
their lodgings during the first terms of 
their residence in the 17th Mntnry, ii. 
171 ; their pecuniary means and ex- 
penses, ii. 172, 173 ; their personal 
attendants in the time of Queen Elisa- 
beth, ii. 173; sufficient income, in the 
time of James I. for, ii. 174; income 
necessary to, ib. ; provision for their 
legal education, ii. 178; advantage de- 
rived from "mooting" and *'case-pnt- 
ting" by, ii. 188 ; distinguished lawyers 
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of Charles U/s time who gave practical 
hints to, ii. 184 ; parental condescension 
and care of the seniors of the bar, in 
former times, to, t&. ; Roger North's 
account of the coorse of study necessary 
in his time for, ii. 186 ; how a know- 
ledge of law was picked up by, ii. 1 88 ; 
their eagerness in the 17th century to 
obtain seats in the courts, ii. 189 
Roger North's remarks on note-taking 
by, i&. (fio^tf); their coteries, in the 
17th century, for the study of law, and 
for law practice, ii. 190; their actual 
course at present, it 192; curious 
pruik, in Henry VIII. 's time, by one, 
ii. 348 (no^); professional education, 
in former diiys, of, ii. 383 

Law suits, how they were won in the 
good old times, i. 307 

LawUniyersity, the, its patrician prestige, 
and resort of students to, ii. 132; its 
great influence in the 15th and 16th 
centuries, ii. 158 ; number of students 
remaining resident, during the vacation, 
in, ii. 159 (nofe) ; period of its greatest 
efficiency, ii. 176; its condition under 
Henry VIII., U. 177 {wAe) 

Lawrence, Sir John, his employment of a 
broker to arrange his daughter's mar- 
riage, i. 240, 248 

Lawrence, Mr. Justice, his aversion to 
advocates on the Press, iL 371 

Lawyers, prejudice of Cromwell's soldiers 
against, i. 83 ; fighting members of the 
profession in the 17th century, i. 86, 
€t ttq. ; constitutional sympathies, ander 
Cromwell, and at the Restoration, ol^ i. 
89 ; dislike of the multitude to, i. 99 ; 
two volunteer r^ments raised by, i. 
108 ; severity of the popular judgment 
respecting, i. 114 ; their equestrian 
skill, L 120 ; their rides to Westminster 
and on circuit, i. 121 ; discontinuance 
of their ridesduring the Commonwealth, 
and their resumption at theRestciration, 
L 128, 129 ; their favourite residences 
in the 17th and 18th centuries, i. 187 ; 
their suburban seats, i. 189 ; the pur- 
chase of places by, i. 214 ; their scan- 
dalous intrigues, i. 246 ; ancient dis- 
tinction between the salaries and fees 
of, i 281 {ywlt) ; a custom commemo- 
rated by Hudibras, prevalent in the 
17th century among, i. 287 {noli) ; 
complaints at the same period of their 
avarice, i. 292 ; the bags carried by, 
and low esteem in which they were held 
in the 17th century, i. 329 ; passage 
from William Cob's Rod illustrative of 
the number and position of town and 



country lawyers in the 17th centvrj, 
i. 330 {%oU) ; immenae fortunes made 
by distinguished ones, i. 342 ; the cos- 
tume and toilet of, L 355 ; regolatioai 
for their costumes generaUy evaded by 
different orders of, i. 359; stage 
representations of them, iL 1 ; Wycka- 
ley*8 allusion to the green beg carried 
by, t6. ; the distribution of ailk to, iL 
4 ; the ooetnme of, iL 6 ; stru|e 
causes to which Uieir profesBooal 
failures have in manj eases been attri- 
buted by, ii. 26 ; notable djmoe o^ u. 
84 ; their traditional }>ropenaity to tke 
stage, iL 86 ; their errors snd vieei, 
and causes of the odium in which tiiej 
have been held, ii. 91 ; dislike of tbe 
Lords to, iL 93 ; employed as the it- 
struments of despotic kings, iL 94; 
their pariiamentaiy opposition under 
the Tudors, ii. 96 ; ** sedition lawyoi'' 
at the close of last centuiy, iL 97 ; 
causes to which, in earlj reigns, the 
more distinguished owed their success, 
ii. 98; their unscrupoloasamhition, t&., 
their services in the preserration of obt 
constitutional liberties, iL 100; their 
unpopularity during the GomnMS- 
wealth, ii. 102 ; dignity of their order 
as affected by the temper and policy of 
different sovereigns, ii. 103; odium of 
the profession in the reign of Charki 
II., iL 106 ; politics a sooroe of en- 
barrassment, under the Stuarts, to, il 
110; their political servioes since the 
time of George III,, iL 112; hard 
tests for the virtue o^ ii. 118; stateof 
feeling in the two Honses of Pkrlii- 
ment to, iL 121 ; fabricators of geM- 
alogies for, iL 144 ; apocryphal storiei 
about the private profligacy of di^ 
tinguished members of the pi^esaoo, 
ii. 164; habits of nproarioos self-in- 
dulgence formerly practised by, iL 
166 ; how Sundays were spent in the 
17th century by, U. 172 ; ezreUenee of 
puns by, ii. 224 ; testimony by one uf 
themselves to their moral qualities, u. 
240; anecdotes illostratiTe of the 
ignorance and incapacity shown in 
England by, ii. 245 ; irrerermit faaDad 
on the diflSculty of an entrance islo 
heaven by, U. 279; honours of caaosi- 
zation obtained by, ii. 281 ; peooliir 
saint of the profession, iL 283 • their 
proverbial love of good cheer, U 290; 
curious manner in which the iHtyfesnoa 
was once exercised by, u, 310 ; impityf^ 
ment in the moral tone of; t&. (aoir): 
characteristics of tboae of ^ 17tk 
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oentnrj, ii. 810, et »eq. ; sense in which 
the term '* lavyers" is now used, ii. 
323 ; representative members of the 
profession in the present day, ii. 329 ; 
fallacioas theory respecting the rise to 
eminence of plebeian members of the 
profession, ii. 331 ; strange stories 
relating to the deaths of, ii. 334; 
stream of gaiety and trade formerly 
attracted to London by, ii. 354 ; Ned 
Ward's carious anecdotes relating to, 
ii. 356 ; illustration of the Con- 
servative spirit of, ii. 362; remark 
made by Erasmus on, ii. 363 (note) ; 
delight taken by distinguished members 
of the profession in novels, ii. 376 
(note) ; the non- professional education, 
in the present day, of, ii. 884 

Lawyers, ecclesiasticad or military, i. 77 

Lawyers, Elizabethan, Lowers pranks 
among, i. 230 

Lawyers, Four Learned, epigram on, it 
852 

Lawyers, literary, modem examples of, u. 
879 

Layer, Christopher, barbarous castom en- 
forced at his trial, ii. 270 (noU) 

Lay-gents, clients so called in the 17th 
century, ii. 165 (ncte^ 

Leach, Sir John, Vice-Chancellor, lines on 
his precipitancy in coming to a decision, 
ii. 227 ; Lord Eldon's test of the quali- 
fications of his new French cook, ii. 
297 

Lee, Chief Justice, credit of a knowledge 
of law gained for him by his good 
dinners, ii. 296 ; effect of Addison's 
sketch of the Templar on, ii. 376 (note) 

Leigh, Gerard, his description of a Christ* 
mas revelry, ii. 56 {note) 

Lenthal, Great Seal of Parliament pro- 
duced before the Iloase of Peers by, i. 37 

Le Stranges of Honstanton, particulars 
relating to the payment of counsel in 
the reign of Henry VIII., gleaned 
from the Household and Privy Purse 
expenses of, i. 279 

Letters and Law, men, at the present time, 
of both, ii. 380 (note) 

"Lien,** difference among lawyers as to 
the correct pronunciation of the word, 
ii. 225 

Levinz, Sir Cresswell, his head-costume as 
a judge, i. 371 

Lincoln, the Earl of, his palace in New- 
street, the origin of Lincoln's Inn, ii. 
126 

Lincoln's Inn, the visits of ladies to, i. 
162 ; how the visits of ladies are now 
regarded by mem ben of^ i. 164 ; small 



house to which Mr. Philip Torke brought 
his bride in, i. 166 ; sacrifice for the 
new dining hall of, L 170 ; situation 
of a barrister's wife in chambers in, i. 
174 ; laws of Henry VIII. for the 
costume of the members of, i. 856 ; 
fines imposed on members cultivating 
their beards, i. 857 ; failure of the 
attempt to put down beards in, i. 858 : 
regulation against the wearing of swords 
or bucklers by the members of the 
society of, i. 859 ; rules in 1481 of, iL 
52 ; order respecting the keeping of 
Christmas revels at, ii. 53 ; Dugdale 
on the solemnities of Christmas at, ib, 
(note) ; visits of Charles II. to, ii. 80 ; 
fooleries of the Prince de la Grange at^ 
ib. (notf) ; Charles II. and his brother 
join the society of, ii. 82 ; visit of Vic- 
toria and Prince Albert to, ii. 83 ; origin 
of the Inn, and the first entrance of law- 
yers into, ii. 126 ; Inns dependent on, 
ii. 180 ; adventure of four young stu- 
dents of, ii. 161 ; form of putting a case 
gone through by the author before his 
admission to the bar by the Masters of 
the Society of, ii. 185 ; formal into- 
ductious gone through by the students 
of, ii. 186 ; Sir George Rose's lines on 
the removal of trees for the erection of 
the new hall of ii. 347 ; associations 
connected with the walks of, t6. ; 
places of historical interest in, ii. 348 ; 
scenes seen by Hogarth in, ib. ; the 
*' olden dome" of, and historical associa- 
tions connected with it, t6. (note) ; fire 
memorable in the annals of, ii. 850 ; 
an illiberal resolution of the Society of, 
and its withdrawal, ii. 371 ; number 
of distinguished University men now on 
the books of, ii. 884 

Lincoln's Inn Fields, why chosen as a site 
for building, i. 187 ; residences of legal 
magnates in, t6. et seq. ; eminent l^al 
men of the 18th century resident in, 
i. 190 ; College of Surgeons, i6. ; patri- 
cian character of, i. 191 ; disorderly 
scenes once frequently occurring in, ib. ; 
principal residents in the streets ad- 
joining, t6. ; James Ralph's descrip- 
tion of its appearance in 1736, i. 192 ; 
legal residents of, i. 193 ; increased 
value of property in, ib. 

Lincoln*s Inn (i^rdens, celebrated men by 
whom frequented, i. 169 ; James Ralph's 
allusions in 1736 to, t^. ; the chief at- 
traction of, i. 170 

Lincoln's Inn Hall, temporary sitting of 
the Lord Chancellor's Court in, ii. 368 

liinooln's Inn and Middle Temple, splendid 
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Loodioo, hadkrcrVft ipeeuele pnmired to 
ft 1^^ in, i. 71 ; jooiney m fcnMr 
dsyifrrA EdiBbvrgil to, L IXS: sutecf 
its dnittftfe m the I7tk ce uUuj, L 1^7 
(M<e; ; PiyuM; ca the groviii <d the 
dnuft* in, iL 70 ; greftt number of legnl 
itadenu in, iL 1S5 ; positioB of the 
Lav UniTenitj and iu itwkBta, in the 
l^th vtd 16th eentnnca, in, iL 1^8 ; 
ha eompumtire rtngnataoti during the 
law TasaUMEi, iL 1^ ; dmiii life in 
the pnriaetM near, iL 2^ ; tnditkitts 
and aaKdatiooa U, iL Zi^ ; ftream of 
gaiety and trade aUracted, in former 
tunes, by lawjen to, iL 354 

London and York, poitel serriee, in tune 
cf Charles I., between, L 60 

Lord Keeper, oeremonj of making New 
Tear"* offerings to, L 316 

Lordi, the, important <Meer, in early 
timet, in the retinne of, L 279 

Lort, Mr., his brave dogs at Lineoln's 
Inn, iiaO 

Loiighbr;roaghy Lord, tee Wedderbom, 
Alexander 

Lottrell, Narc^wni, extract from the Diary 
of^ L 195 ; anecdotes illnstratire of legal 
life and manner! from his Diary, iL 161, 
163 ; hit notice of a disaatroos fire in 
ike Inner and Middle Temple, iL 349 
Otoie); remarks from Hearae's MS. 
dkrj 00, iL 380 {naU) 

I^TfOBy Mrs., wealthy widow, wooed and 
won l»y a rising barrister, L 166 

Ljradbarst^ Lord, cbiim for the damasked 
•Ml of Oaofga IV. adTanoed l»y, L 40 ; 
fftttdtol OB which he founded his 
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Diary oC. iL 65. 
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km nnhappy dzenma, iL 314 
Mannseript, the Harleyan, its 

unworthy </ relinacse, L 280 (meU 
M a rkham , Qiief Joatioe, hia imp 

anecdote told by Fnlkn', i. 307 
Marriace, on three hundred a 

qnestion decided by 

■erration, L 268. 
Marnham, Fred., the '' 

iL27 
Martin, Mr., Beoorder o£ London, 

rioknoe committed by a feUov 

on, iL 164 
Mary, Qneen, her admirable 

Lord Jtney^M lemooatxanee 

Tenison, L 209 
Masques, the perfonnaooe of; by m« 

of the Inns of Courts iL 65 • a 

one, iL 67 ' 

Mathews, Charles, bis exqniste mimioyif 
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ICmard, BarriMter in the time of Charles 
L, the Western Cirooit travelled on foot 
by, i. 131 ; sum received on one round 
of the Western Cirooit bj, L 283 ; cha- 
racteristics of, and his retort to an in« 
suiting speech of Judge JeffreySy ii. 231 ; 
Strafford's bitter criticism on, ib, ; his 
argument against the extension of Lon- 
don, ii. 232 ; smart saying of Serjeant 
Davy's disproved by the example of, ib. ; 
his sycophancy to the Judges, ii. 317 ; 
his statement regarding the mode of 
carrying on law business in the Western 
Circuit, ii. 326 

Maynard, Serjeant, his witty reply to a 
remark made by William III., L 45 ; 
no favourite with the people, L 128 ; 
racy anecdote of, i. 328 (note) 

Mecklenburgh Square, the old lawyer of, 
L 205 

Mesopotamia, old Law quarter, i« 205 ; 
solitary representative of a species now 
extinct still resident in, ib. 

Mew, Bishop, why known as Bishop 
Patch, u. 265 

Michaelmas Term, its opening in the 
present day, L 160 

Microcosmographie, Bishop Earle's, a curi- 
ous work on our social history, ii. 322 
(note) 

Middleton, Mrs. Alice, Sir Thomas More*s 
second wife, a few words in depreciation 
of the harsh judgments pronounced on, 
L225 

Milk Street, Cheapeide, its legal associa- 
tions, L 184 

Monk, General, the Great Seal said to 
have been offered to, L 85 

Montague, Sir Edward, Chief Justice of 
the King's Bench, Henry YIIL's mode 
of intimidating, ii. 97 

Montague, Sir Henry, Chief Justice of the 
King's Bench, Dugdale's description of 
his progress to Westminster, L 126 

''Moots," or "mootings,** exeroises by 
which law was taught, ii. 176 and 177 
(noU) ; description o^ ii. 178 {note) ; 
advantage derived by law students 
firom, iL 183 ; their oontinuanoe after 
the time of Charles IL and vestiges of 
them at the present day, ii. 185. 

More, Sir John, Judge in the Court of 
King's Bench, the residence of, i. 184 ; 
wise words from the lips of, i. 221 
More, Sir Thomas, his residence while 
Chancellor, i. 179 ; his birthplace, and 
a noted playfellow of, i. 184 ; Rich's 
subsequent enmity to, and his base con- 
duct at the trial of^ i. 185 ; successive 
residences o^ L 186 ; specimen of bis 
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delicate saroasm, i. 216 ; his description 
of Jane Shore in old age, i. 218 ; his 
history of Richard III., i. 216 (note), 
and L 218 {noU) ; Latin verass on ecma 
Eliaabetka by, i. 221 ; his ervel dis- 
cipline to cure a certain devil in hin, L 
222 ; his character as the lover aad hus- 
band of Jane Colt, ib. ; a wife ehosen 
from compassion by, L 223 ; her death, L 
224 ; Erasmus on his marriage, ih, ; his 
second wife, and fiailure of his Bysteim of 
education as applied to her, L 225 ; his 
annunciation to bis seeond wife of his 
resignation of the seals, L 226 ; hu- 
morous and pathetic interview with his 
wife in the Tower, i. 227 ; treatment 
of his children, i. 254 {nole)\ his emola- 
ments in the reign of Henry VIII., L 
279 ; charges of bribery against, i. 310 ; 
anecdotes illustrative of his moral cha- 
racter, i. 311 ; his high estimation of 
musical accomplishments, ii. 20 ; acts as 
chorister in Chelsea Church, ib.\ compli- 
mentary verses to Cardinal Morton, re- 
cited by, ii. 51 ; the Cardinal's prophecy 
of his future destiny, ii. 52 ; an applica- 
tion of Henry VIII. to the Commons 
defeated by, ii. 96 ; anecdotes illustra- 
tive of his ready wit, ii. 198 ; his cutting 
reproof to Sir Thomas Manners, t6. ; his 
humorous mystification of a challenger 
in Bruges, ib.\ his humour exemplified 
in the Tower and on the scaffold, ii. 199 ; 
his life saved by his ready wit, ib. ; his 
practical lesson to a self-sufficient civic 
magistrate, ii. 200 ; a good story of, ii. 
208 {note) ; his literary services, ii. 273 ; 
his quiet tastes and simple habits, ii. 291 

Morris, Edward, Erskine's son-in-law, ajob 
committed by the latter in behalf of, i. 78 

Morton, Cardinal, Chancellor, Bishop of 
Ely, and afterwards Arohbishop of Can- 
terbury, his London residence, L 178 ; 
Hatton House afterwards built on his 
garden, i. 179 ; Christmas reception in 
his palace in Holbom, ii. 50 

Mosley, C, an engraving, exhibiting the 
former arrangement of Westminster 
Hall, by, ii. 361 

Mount ford, the actor, an officer of Judge 
Jeffrey's household, ii. 294 ; Sir John 
Rereby's account of his excellent mimicry 
of certain judges and lawyers, ii. 295 

Mulcaster, Richard, his remarks on the 
acquisition of music by young ladies in 
former times, i. 224 

Murder, the appeal of^ an obsolete process, 
attempt to revive it against Spencer 
Cowper, L 261 
Murray William, Lord Mansfield, advice 
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Chief Jutlee &j«ier'» iHircMch to, 
L 156 ; the Dwhev if Mfiribofoagii's 
iBtheTempkt^L174; thersnl 
of, L 18# ; ho«Hi in Loodoa 



Lucl Bari- 



.. 



134 
HoKburjy Locd, 1 

dotal o^ a. 16 
JTorauubiy their 

L 24 ; their poiicj 

of 



by, fi.364 
of th« law by. 




thevt 



L 

197 ; his &vv«riie Jni tatnunk and in- 
iderH«dfr«mift,L342; hispnae- 
cf the icbel locda. iL 110 ; hia 
peaaed hf hamL, iL HI ; bhm 
beooght hj Boc^ee Waipole 
d. ; anecdote illiiatnthne of hia 
of our itenal sTatea, a. 217; 
of his ifea altl w tneaa to fidae 
fnathj in the pffonvndadoa of Latin, 
fi. 236 ; aneedote of a adlor examined 
hj, ii. 259 ; Dr. B^ocUeaby's in-tbned 
reKntcd by. A. ; aparidinf 
of, iL 260 ; hia hoapitnlxty, 
S. 290; the winei he pRfenred, n. 
303 ; a jndictal partiaiifej tndnlged ia, 
by, iL 318 ; place vhere, on becoaiag 
Chief Justice of the King's Bench, he 
entertained his old hooomble aocaetr, 
n. 348 [mott) : his intiaacy vhh wifei, 
fi. 374 ; ddiciooa parody of oompH- 
■cntary lines addreaMd to hia, ib. 
[«■£, an Oxford freahnnn eameally ad- 
jnnd by hia tntorato reBovnee, n. 22; 
the iixitahle aatapmiam of PoatifEz to 
Ha iBiifiraaai iL 23 ; Kwrnkm of tha 
Inns of Gout to, A, ; kgnl profidote 
iB,iL2»-31 




X. 



of, n.146 
-Preach, 



of tta 



m oar 



NAKDO-S, a eofee 
by lawyers, L 171 
KMh, Bichard, aneedote d; n. 12 ; hia 

white hat, ih. 
Vcveaatle, beauty, in IbmMr days, of the 
eonntry arovnd, L 133 ; perqaiaitca of ! 
the Mayor oi; iL 277 ; excellent port ' 
wine obtained firom, iL 307 | 

nna we ts at a trial at. iL 261 ; finea 
eomscinoratiTe of a ball at, iL 269 
Heveaatle Honae. arc Powia Hovae 
Kaw Inn, DaiEdale'a notiea oC ii. 230 | 
Hcvapapera, London. nnMber of Inns ef . 

Gout Often engaged on, ii. 370 
9tw Torfc and Washington, a Fifth 
AfVnne I>andy*a hvBOfova deaeriptiaB 
«f the fwhiMMMf hovisof dining in, 

am I 



tie gMMa, kc. a. 148 ; th* atedy of it 
hf ambitioaa Saxony iL 150 ; amp- 
tion in the lav-contn, oC n. 151 

Hortha, the, acene illnatmffrg of thor 
eharaeteriatie love of momej^ L 91 

Xorth, Dr. John, Ocrk of the Cloait t» 
Chariea IL. hia i rt cii ujm ae wish piM 
penitents of thaeoort, L 174 imaies 

Hocth, Sr Dudley, ks hax^ua for Ua 
aaB*8 admuBun into the a^^p i ^, L 91 : 
nnlbctannta in ntntiu K to h» 
froM, L 136 ; hia necovn4 of a 

in ; the r«aidenee oC L 1S9 : twmm 
of hia aeeeptiag knighthood, Lt34vai^- 
Xorth, Praacia, Lord GviUfefld, retnnto 
Jamea IL of 
by, L 63; 
with the aeeeptnnen of tW aanl hv, L 
69; Boger North'a l a ianikn oa the imt; 
principles oC L 89 ; imet iDnatntrndf 
hia toJcraaee of rtpshlienan, L 90 * tht 
rapid tneccas cf hia Ittal cAinv L92* 
ueaLiipCHB Of MM procTw s ^t 
Korthcm Cimil, i. 132 * hm Hmr 
ride to Colchester, L 134 ; ahml iti^ 
oC L 135 : hia reaideaea^ L 1^"* - 
cf himaeif aad dogn^ j^' 
Ltained in it, L 187 ; dtaiaagt d 
Chnnccry lane tsycwvd by, •». 'aalrK 
hia eoontry TiQa, L 189 ; % ~ 
abont his fonr 1ot«b, L 

nmer'sdan^tar, iii; ai 

L 239 ; the daa^tcr of Sr Jo^ U^ 
L 240; -^ - 





hia placet of 

(na^c) ; hia ^..,«^ 

to Charlea IL, L 285 ; hk'^STrf 
taking and •toriag hia feca, L 28<; 
aoaiee of pnai to ooaaaal ^^^^mmmA w 
1.288; hiaMlnryaaChttacvUar L345- 
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loaophieal Essay od Miuic, ii. 31; his 
lore of music, ii. 32 ; question aa 
to his right when Attoroey-Qeueral to 
sit ia the House of Commons, iL 104 
(fio^«) ; his two elections for King's 
Ljnn, ii. 105 {^tt) \ charaotar of Uie 
contemporary students of, ii. 165 ; his 
income as a law student, ii. 174 ; his 
journey with Serjeant Barl in the Nor- 
folk Circuit, ii. 264 ; placed in a ludi- 
crous position by a fanatic on the 
Western Circuit, ii. 265 ; his hospi- 
tality in Queen-street, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, ii. 293 ; Roger North's account 
of his London household and hotpitality, 
ii. 294 {nott) ; a free liver, iu 301 ; 
his business as a Conveyancer, and his 
skill in it, ii. 311 ; Syderfin patronized 
by, ih. ; clients received without the 
intnxluction of an attorney by, ii. 312 
(fiof«) ; his sycophancy, when a bar- 
rister, to the judges, ii. 317 ; his law- 
practice while a student, ii. 323 ; work 
on music by, ii. 373 
North, Roger, his account of the restora- 
tion of the Qreat Seal on his brother's 
death, L 68 ; his imput«tion on Judge 
Jeffreys, ih. \ his remarks on the 
lawyers of the Restoration, i. 89 ; his 
eulogium of Sir Geoffrey Palmer, i. 93 ; 
his account of Shaftesbury's equestrian 
procession, i. 129 {fuAt) ; his account 
of his brother on the Northern Circuit, 
i. 132 ; his incapacity of appreciating 
natural scenery, i. 133 ; his description 
of his brother's tipsy ride from Colches- 
ter, i. 134 ; his explanation of the ridi- 
culous story of his brother's ride on the 
rhinoceros, L 136 ; fervent devotion ob- 
served at the Court of Charles II. by, L 
174(no/f) ; factillustrativeof thestateof 
the drainage in London in the 17th cen- 
tury related by, i. 187 (no^e) ; hisamusing 
account of his brother's four matri- 
monial speculations, i. 238, ti seq. ; his 
musical taste, and memoirs of music, 
ii. 32 ; his account of his brother's two 
elections for King's Lynn, ii. 105 
(note) ; his observations on the study 
of old L%w-French, ii. 152 ; his re- 
marks on the attendance of law stu- 
dents at dancing and fencing rooms, ii. 
165 ; his piquant sketch of Charles 
Porter, iL 168 {note) ; his d^cription 
of his brother's laundress, ii. 173 ; his 
description of a Grand Day feast of the 
Middle Temple, ii. 182 ; his opinion of 
"moots" and ''mooting," it 185; 
importance of a Common Place Book to 
young lawyers urged by, ii. 187 ; his 



remarks on note-taking by students, ii. 
189 ; his account of Pool's Company 
and its advantages, ii. 191 ; pupil in 
his brother's chambers, iL 196 ; his 
pictare of Bob Wright's legal incompe- 
tency, ii. 246 ; his account of Lord 
Guildford's London household and his 
hotpitality, ii.f294 (note) ; his remarks 
on his brother s easily acquired practice 
as a lawyer, ii. 311 ; rise of barristers 
in his time, iL 315 ; his account of 
Jeffreys' system of puffing, ii. 316 ; the 
absorption of law business by attorneys 
noticed by, ii. 326 ; his statement re- 
specting the position and discomforts of 
the Court of Common Pleas, ii. 368 
(note) ; author of excellent bi(^raphies, 
ii. 373 ; his curious attack on Bchard, 
ib. (note) 

Northington, Lord, first of the line of port- 
drinking judges, terms made on resign- 
ing the seals by, i. 848 ; a petition 
presented to George IK. by, ii. 304 ; 
his amusing remark to a young peer 
suffering from gout, ib, 

Northumberland, the Earls of^ order for 
the payment of *'My Lord's connsaill," 
from the Household Book of, i. 279 

Northumbria, the Black Country of^ Roger 
North's amusing description of land 
and people, L 132 

" Notes and Queries," letter from Caud- 
dicus on lawyers' bags, in, iL 2 

Nottingham, Lord Chancellor, iee Pinch, 
Heneage 

Novelists, modem, four representatives of 
the law among, ii. 380 {note) 

Novi Homines, their assumptions on their 
rise in the world, i. 290 

Noy, Attorney-General, his death, ii. 77 

OATRS, TITUS, his attendance on 
public occasions, and a task set to 
the heralds by, i. 290 ; general re- 
tainer given to a counsellor by, i. 297 

Odo, Bishop, Chief Justiciar of William 
the Conqueror, his career as ecclesiastic, 
warrior, and judge, L 77 

Offices, judicial, the sale of, i. 814 ; i. 
325 (note) 

Old Bailey Courts, squabbles between 
rival barristers in, ii. 208 (n<rte); a 
word on the manners of, ii. 313 

Oratory, testimony of distinguished 
lawyers as to the necessity of its study 
by law- students, ii. 190 

Organs, the, the Battle of, ii. 33, et teq. ; 
Judge Jeffreys said to have been ap- 
pointed umpire in the contest, iL 37 

Ormond-street, Great, what it is, and 

B B 2 
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whftt it was in its palmiett days, i. 
48 

Osmond, the Conqueror^s Chanoenor, sol- 
dier, bishop, and man <^ letters, i. 78 

Orerbnry, Sir Thomas, his remark on the 
particular attention paid by Inns of 
Conrt men to the minntisd of dress, i. 
878 ; his sketch of the legal gallant in 
the time of James I., i. 378 {nait) 

Oxford, Unirersity of, judges educated at, 
iL 885, t% seq, 

PAGE, SIR FRANCIS^ Pope's satirical 
lines on, and Fielding's illustration 
of the offensive levity of his demeanour, 
ii. 215 ; anecdote of, ii. 216 

Paine, Tom, Brskine's prrvmpt reply to 
Loughborough on his acceptance of the 
brief in the case of, i. 190 

Pallaphilos, Prince, the Christmas-day 
pageantry pf, ii. 60 

Palmer, Sir Geoffrey, Attomey-Gkneral to 
Charles II., Francis North, a ** devil- 
ler'* in the chambers of, L 92, ii. 181 ; 
a type of the Royalist bar, L 93 ; 
Roger North's enloginm on, ib. (note) 

Palmer, Sir Roundell, surprise excited by 
the appearance of his Book of Praise, 
ii. 30 

Palmer, Mr. of Gray's Inn, the ingenious 
mechanician, a reminiscence of, ii. 
847 

Palmerston, Lord, mot on a grim subject, 
by, ii. 241 

Parker, Thomas, Chief Justice, subse- 
quently Earl of Macclesfield and Lord 
Chancellor, his town residence, t 190 ; 
his career at the bar and on the bench, 
i. 821 ; odium incurred on account of the 
sale of inferior offices by, ib. ; one of the 
victims of the South Sea Bubble, i. 
322 ; sum received for a mastership in 
Chancery by, ib. ; the celebrated trial 
of, i. 823 ; his origin, ii. 140 ; an offi- 
cious adulator's genealogy of, ii. 144 ; 
career at Cambridge imagined by Poet 
Laureate Emsden for, ii. 145 ; curious 
evidence of Masters Elde and Thurston 
at the trial of, i. 323 ; considerations on 
his conduct, i. 324 ; his defence and 
sentence, i. 325; general opinion as to 
his treatment, i. 326 ; his solidity as a 
lawyer, ii. 333 ; salary and privileges 
granted on acceptance of the seals, to, 
i.348 

Parliament, the, fac> simile of the royal 
seal used by, i. 37 ; destruction of the 
Great Seal before, i. 88 ; description of 
the new seal adopted by, ib, ; the Com- 
missionen to whose care it was confided, 



t5. ; Simonds, the Medallist, ordered to 
mi^e a fac* simile of Charles I. 's Great 
Seal for the chiefs of, i. 62 ; a motion 
for excluding lawyers from, and White- 
lock's reply to it^ i. 83 ; suspension of 
Chancery by, L 84 ; the riff-raff of, ii. 121 

Parliament, the Long, unpopularity of 
professional lawyers in, ii. 102 

Parliament, way of putting down offensive 
speakers in, ii. 94; use of Norman- 
French in the forms of, ii. 147 

Parliamentum Indoctum, the, foolish ex- 
travagance of^ ii. 93 

Parr, Doctor, his memorable altercation 
with Sir James Mackintosh, ii. 114 
(note) 

parry. Captain, Erskine's clerer retort to, 
I 55 

Patch, Wolsey's fool, sent as an offering to 
Henry VIII., ii. 51 (note) 

Pattison, Sir Thomas More's fool, ii. 51 
{note) 

Paulet, William, Marquis of Winchester, 
his pliancy as a politician, ii. 98 

Paul's, St, the Pillars of^ station where 
law-serjeants anciently vended their 
opinions, ii. 366 ; Mr. James l^fanning's 
observations on the pervite of, ii. 367 
{note) 

Peerages, legal, Mr. Foas's enumeration of, 
ii. 333 

Peers, the House of, destruction of the 
Great Seal by Charles I. before, i. 37 

Pemberton, Chief Justice, rural mansion 
of^ i. 189 ; fees for his services in behalf 
of the Seven Bishops paid to, i. 292 ; 
his ^u-ly life, habits, and acquirements, 
ii. 138 (note); sources of the piactical 
education acquired by, ii. 165 ; scandal 
prevented by, ii. 361 

Pepys, Samuel, amusing feature of his 
diary, i. 128 ; his record of the compli- 
ments paid to him for his courageous 
defence of the Admiralty before the 
House of Commons, L 284 ; bis de- 
light at the restoration of ancient legal 
customs under Charles II. i. 866; allu- 
sion in his diary to the Prince de la 
Grange's revels, ii. 81 ; his account of 
an Admiralty cause in the time of Eli- 
sabeth, iL 1 66 ; record of a curious trial 
from the diary of, ii 258 ; his tows 
against intemperance, ii. 302 

Parrot, Mr. Baron, process for deciding 
on the value of conflicting evidence re- 
commended by, ii. 261 

Pettifogger, a, Noel Ward's character of, 
ii. 324 

Philips, Ambrose, lines on Lord Cowper's 
refunl to receive yearly gifts by, i. 819 
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Physicians, perfamed wands onoe carried 
bj, i. 1 28 ; pajnsent in past and pre- 
sent times of, i. 279 {note) 

Pitt, William, an auditor of Brskine's 
first speeck in tke House of Commons, 
ii. 115 ; disfiguring imputation remoTed 
from his name, ii. 306 

Places, legal, the purchase of, L 314 

Piatt, Baron, amusing anecdote oL ii. 
308 

Plays snd Actors, their dependence, in 
Charles II.'s time, on the approTal of 
the law colleges, ii. 159 

'^Pleader's Guide,*' the, Mr. Sunebutter^s 
description of his profiassional career 
in, ii. 192 

Plnmpton, Sir Robert, his remarkable 
agreement with Serjeant Taxley, i. 278 

Polito, Keeper of Exeter Change Mena- 
gerie, Erskine's application of a well- 
used joke to, ii. 244 

PoUexfen, Henry, Chief Justice of Com- 
mon Pleas, the mansion of, L 188 

Pollock, Sir Frederick, effectiTC story told 
by, ii. 249 

Pool's Company, Roger North^s account 
of,iL 191 

Poor's Box, the Chancellor's, distribution 
of its contents, ii. 270 (note) 

Pope, his inscription for the tembstone 
of Lord Chancellor Haroourt's son, ii. 
373 {noU) ; his eulogy on Talbot, ii. 
874 

Popham, Chief Justice, curious tradition 
of, i. 336 ; John Aubrey the antiquary*s 
statement regarding the early history 
of, i. 337 ; how he is said to have be- 
come possessed of Littlecote Hall in 
Wiltshiiv, ik. 

Porter, Charles, Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land in William III.*s reign, Roger 
North^s piquant sketch of, ii. 168 (note) 

Posting, the disadvantages of^ i. 140 ; 
petty squabbles of barristers on the 
road, L 141 

Powell, Justice, his jocularity, ii. 228 ; 
his telling reproof of Bishop Vowler's 
credulity, ib. 

Pcwis, Sir Lyttleion, letter to Lord Chan- 
cellor King from, imploring continuance 
of his salary for life, i. 349 ; PhiUp 
Torke*s amusing mystification ol^ ii. 
219 

Powis House (Newcastle House), selected 
by William 111. as an official residence 
for Lord Chancellors, L 182 ; sold to 
the Duke of Newcastle, i. 183; suo- 
eaasiye occupants of, ib. and i. 190; 
description of it in the '*ForeigDer*s 
Goid^" 1763, i. 196 



Pratt, Sir John, Chief Justice, his town 
mansion, i. 197 ; poetical version of a 
memorable decision of^ iL 221 ; barba- 
rous custom enforced by, ii. 270 (note) 

Pratt, Charles, a barrister on the Western 
circuit, son of Sir John Pratt, his 
losses in horseflesh, i. 147 

Precedence, patents of^ pririleges con- 
ferred by, ii. 6 (note) 

Prerogative, the Royal, an unpopular 
view of, ii. 95 

Presents, the custom of giving and receiv- 
ing, i. 308 ; the purchase of places by, 
i. 314 ; good use made by Sir Matthew 
Hale of one, i. 415; renunciation by 
Lord Cowper of, L 317; reluctance of 
the chiefs of the Common Law Courts 
to resign their New Year favours, i. 
319 

Press, the, distinguished lawyers who 
have been connected with, ii 370 ; 
circumstances that probably once pal- 
liated the pr^udioe against gownsmen 
on, ii. 371 ; illiberal resolution of the 
Benchers of Lincoln's Inn against 
reporters for, ib. 

Preston, the Conveyancer, Lord Ellen- 
borough's polite irony on a speech of, 
li. 238 

Pretender, the Old, seals made for, i. 64 

Prince Regent, the, anecdotes of, i. 20 

Prisoners, convicted, absurd address from 
a judge on the bench to, ii. 392 

Procedure, legal, reluctance to abandon 
the use of Norman-French words in, ii. 
146 

Profession, the legal, representative mem- 
bers in the present day of, iL 329 ; 
its general culture, ii 382 

Prynne, his " Histriomastyx, " and demon- 
stration against him, ii. 68 ; his address 
to the barristers of Lincoln's Inn, ii. 
69; demonstration by the gentlemen of 
the Inns of Court against, ii. 72 et 
•eq. 

Puckering, Lord Keeper, his remarks on 
the grasping habits of the bar, L 275 

Punning, addiction of lawyers to the 
habit of, 206 

Puritans, anecdotes illustrative of their 
aversion to lawyers, i. 83 

Purpoole, the Prince o(^ his revels at 
Gray's Inn, ii. 63 

Purses, State, absence of one on an im- 
portant occasion, i. 68 ; preserved at 
memorials of judicial eminence, i. 74 

QUBBN'S BENCH, Court of, SS 
collara worn by the Chief Justices 
Qt^ L 384. Su also King s Bench 
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r'f Gviae.^ 174d, i. lfr« 
wt, LftMolB'g Us Ftddi, 

i. 1*7 
Q««ai-««rc«i, Grems, ha 

to the lavjcn «f the lath eoitaiy, L 
1»3 




RADCLIFFR, Dr^ a Tory phjsetta, 
<niriMu boast c^ L 235 

Biilvaj, the. iu efeei on the •odahilitj of 
banisters. L 144 

Baleifb. f^ Walter, his o|iiiimi of three 
great Obntemporanes, u. Sr9 \ao<e) 

Balph, James, his de«criptkA of Lmoola's 
Inn Fields in 11^6, L 192 ; his i«- 
marks on the prinetpal iofaUitira of 
Holbom Fidda, i. 195: his deaeripdon 
c^ Bloomsbory-sqaare, aod the sKe o( 
the Doke of Bedford's hoose, in 1736, 
I 196 

Randall, Jostiee, "a preeioos lawyer," 
Ben JtjtuKm'B epitaph oo, ii. 2S4 

Sajmond, Chief Jostiee, his town man- 
sion L 197 : his disapproral of the fafll 
patting an end to the nae of Law Latin, 
u. 156 

Beaden, perfonnanee of Shakspeaie's 
*' Twelfth Night** at their Feast, iL 
65 ; their ofBoe and their feasts, iL 79 : 
lawyers instmcted in their profession 
bj, iL 176 ; Tarions orders o^ iL 178 ; 
their profeasional duties and hospitable 
fandions, iL Ittl ; the men chosen for, 
ib. ; disoontinoaoee of the office of^ t6. ; 
their banqneta, and the cause of their 
disuontinaance, iL 182; speech of one 
inCbsrles II.'s time, i^. (note) 

Headings, bow ridicnlons thej had be- 
come, iL 182 {note); period at which 
tbej were discontinned, iL 185; Sir 
John Braniston's opinion of their real 
Qse, ib. 

Records, legal, resolntion of the Common- 
wealth lawyers that ih^ should be 
kept in English, iL 155 

Red Lion Square, epigram by Erskiae on, 
L 204 

Bade, L. S., Tersion of the Littleeote 
tragedy in the "Anecdotes and Bio- 
grmphy oi;" L 340 {note) 

Bmt«, Zq>haniah, a Quaker wiineas, — 
Robert Benlef , afterwards Lord Chan- 
edlor, challenged to fight a duel by, iL 

' %56 

** BifrtriMny" John Eogen on the origin 



Recency Bin, the, 
the RoTal aaaent 
^eeoriid tu. L 57 

Regies, chance in tke estiaBStiaB d dif- 
ferent objects reovded an, L 36 

Rea«gades. p^tieal, 
and Lyndhvzsr's 

lis 

Repacta, law, neesMity oi 

removed by the re^mlnr pwhttration oC 

iL189 
Rcreby, Sr John, hia iljiiijUiii «f 

Monatfiicd's amnsnr wmicrr. n. 295 



IL 



iatke 

17th century, L 290 : a node of en- 
gaging coancd now dyim^ ovt, i. 29$ : 
Mr. Foas's itiinnent regarding; L 
297 

Rerels, Christatta, Sr SiMossd D'EwesM 
the ezcessea of, iL 69 

Rhinoeeroa, the first aeen in Krrg^r'. 
curious story relating toi, L 135 

Rich, the infkmooa, his reaidcscey ands 
reminiseenee of, i. 179 ; aketeh of kit 
career, L 184 : his relatioos witk 
Thomas More, ib. : Here's grare rebuke 
to, L 185 : pnipoaal of the wita on k« 
eleration to the peerage, iL 98 

Richard L, his Great Seal kwt off Cypcw, 
L 44 

Richard IL, commJMioa nealcd in isii^nT 
by,L27 

Richard the Protector (Bidutfd IILk hh 
ferocious peraecataQa of Jane Shore, I 
215 ; his letter to the ChnaceUor re- 
specting the Solicitor-Q«Beml Lynom'i 
proposed marriage witli that mdorta^de 
woman, L 217 

Richards, Chief Baron, the date of bit 
death, i. 204 

Richardson, Chief Jastaee, exedUent no 
by, L 224 

Rioters, the Gordon, acta of Tiolenee earn- 
mitted by, i. 101, etmeq. 

'* Road," the, reported addietio« of yousg 
gentlemen of Blixabetli'a time to, L 336 

Robes, judicial, Tariatiocia in the fitthioa 
of, L 361 

Roberts, Ja<^ an Elisabeihan man-about- 
town, merry tale of, iL 203 [note) 

Rogera, John, cnnona work and hea^ 
indictment against lawyera by, L 331 . 
passages from the work oi; L 332 
(noU) 

Rokeby, Judge, bis casual pit>fits and 
charges on assuming the place of judge, 
L 346 ; expenses atteodaat on hia re- 
moral fit>m the Common Plena to the 
King's Bench, L 347 

Roll, the Close, extracts &om, relating to 
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the bags in which the Great Seals were 
kept, i. 65 

*'Holliad," the, lineson thediacoTeryofthe 
theft of the seals from Lord Tharlow*s 
honse, by a contribator to, i. 50 

Rolls, the Mastership of, price said to 
have been paid bj Sir Harbottle Orim- 
stone for, i« 187 ; Archbishop Land's 
yiew of the value of the office, L 314 ; 
its purchase by Sir Charles Csesar, \h, 

Romilly, Sir Samuel, his origin, ii. 140 ; 
his witty remark in reference to Lord 
Eldon's penurionsness, ii« 298 ; his 
curious statement as to Brskine's fond- 
ness for animals, ii. 299 ; his delight in 
literature, iu 377 («o/«), and ii. 378 

Roo, Serjeant, Wolsey satirised in a 
masque by, ii. 54 

Rose, Sir George, court witticisms of^ ii. 
227 ; lines on the remoral of certain 
trees in Lincoln's Inn Garden by, ii. 827 

Rosslyn, the Karl of, tet Wedderbom, 
Alexander 

Royalists, the opinion that soldiers were 
fit occupants of judicial posts maintained 
by, i. 84 

Ru^ the, the question as to the origin of, 
i. 378 

" Ru mp, " the, the new Great Seal of, i. 88 ; 
destruction of the seal used by, i. 39 ; its 
seal acknowledged by Charles IL, i. 41 ; 
their Great Seal used by Royalists, i. 63 

Russell, John, Bishop of Lincoln, letter 
from the Protector Richard to, i. 217 

Russell, Mr. William, Deputy Surveyor of 
Newcastle, amusing misunderstanding 
of testimony borne by, ii. 261 

Russell Square, its quasi-fashionable re- 
pute, i. 203 ; names of lawyers aaso> 
ciated with, ib. and i. 204. 

Ryder, Chief Justice, his origin, ii. 140; 
poetical version of a judicial decision of, 
ii. 221 ; his pompous equipage, i. 155 ; 
misunderstanding relating to the trans- 
ference of his state carriage, i. 156 ; a 
plodding lawyer, ii. 333 ; honour of he- 
reditary nobility just missed by, ii. 337 ; 
his sudden death, ii. 338 ; a peerage 
honourably won by his son, t6. 

SADDLE, the, doctors, lawyers, and 
clergymen in, i. 113 ; Sterne's, and 
sporting novelists' descriptions of doc- 
tors in, i6. 
Sadler, Thomas, a celebrated chief of 
rubbers in the time of Charles II., am> 
bitious robbery planned by, i. 47 ; his 
ign«>minions death, i. 48 ; Holt^s account 
of the circumstances thai led to his ap- 
prehension and committal, t6. {noit) 



" Sagrir, or Doomsday Draweth Nigh/* a 
curious work of the 17th century against 
lawyers, i. 321 

Salisbury, Cecil, Karl of, his character of 
lawyers in the time of James I., ii. 313 

St. John, Oliver, his military services to 
the monarchy, i. 88 

St John, Lord, his comical trouble during 
*• Term," ii. 246 

"Sally," word used by Roger North, re- 
marks on it, i. 134 (note) 

Sarsfield the Raptor, ca'v^tt UlXbrt ooea- 
sioned by him, ii. 312 

Saunders, Chief Justice, his early life, 
education, habits, and acquirements, ii. 
138 {jioit) ; Roger North's account of 
his manner of putting cases to students, 
ii. 184 ; a confirmed sot, ii. 301 

Saxons, the, the attestations of deeds by, 
i. 24 

Scandal, the Edmunds, gratifying termi- 
nation of, i. 317 (no/«) 

Scarlett, diso^itable mode by which he 
gained his ascendancy over Lord Tenter- 
den, ii. 319 

Sceaux, Garde de, origin of the appella* 
tion in Prance, i. 33 

Scotland, anecdotes illustrative of the ad- 
ministration of justice in, iL 213 

Scott, Sir Walter, his opinion of Lord 
Erskine, i. 102 ; good story told by, ii. 
319 ; repulsive tradition communicated 
by Lord Webb Seymour to, i. 338 ; bal- 
lad written on preceding tradition by, 
i. 339 

Scott, John, Lord Eldon, an heirloom of, 
i. 42 ; atrange adventure of the Great 
Seal held by, i. 55 ; commiasions aigned 
without the aanction of the king by, L 
57 ; transition of the seala to, L 70 ; his 
first London residencea, i. 100 ; attack 
of the Gordon riotera on him and his 
wife, i. 101 ; story of the Gordon riots 
from the Anecdote Book of, i. 102 {noit) ; 
repulsion of the Com Law rioters by, 
and Lord Wellington's |K>lite approval 
of his tactics, i. 106 ; his adventure on 
the Northern Circuit, i. 106 [nott) ; his 
criminal practice, i. 107 {noit) ; one of 
the Lincoln's Ion volunteers, i. 1 09 ; 
finest sight seen by, and letter written 
in reference to it, i. 110; his irritation 
at Erskine's triumph in the trials of 
Hardy, Home Tooke, and Thelwall, i. 
153; a bad rider, i. 153, 154; his 
pursuit of Bessie Surtees on horseback, 
i. 154 ; anecdote of his first excursion 
with the North Circuiteers, ih. ; aneo- 
dote of his journey from Newcastle io 
London, i. 157 ; his unseemly eeonamy 
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M ChaDedlor, L 159 ; his meeeaiTe 
London rcsdeneea, i. 198 ; his itory of a 
myiterioiu protector, i. 199 ; anecdotes 
eonaected witli his hovses in 6ower> 
street and Bedford-iqnare, Hb. ; his story 
of the Prince Be^tent's emploTment tA 
his patronage, L 200 ; annoyance caused 
to him by the project of purchasing a 
house for Queen Caroline next to his own, 
L 202; his fictions and ezaggention 
regarding his elopement and marriage 
with Bessie Sortees, i 266 ; his first 
reading as Yinerian Professor of Law, 
L 267 ; his affection and consideration 
for his wife, i. 271 ; his plan of exist- 
cnee in London, ih. ; his relnctanoe to 
risit Newcastle after Bessie Sortees* 
dntb, L 272 ; Terses addressed to Lady 
Bldoo by, ib. ; his earnings at the bar, 
L 295 ; story of his agreement with 
Bessie as to the disposal of his first 
year's income, ib. ; his income as Solid* 
tor-Cleneral, i. 296 ; large fortune left 
to his descendants by, i. 342 ; his in- 
come in rarious capacities, L 343 ; suf- 
fering caused by his procrastination, L 
844 ; one good result of his tenacity of 
office, i. 852 ; curious anecdote of, i. 874 ; 
his conduct when affronted by ''the first 
gentleman of Europe," L 875; his in- 
justice to brilliant Whig lawyers, ii. 7 ; 
▼ietims of his injustice, ii. 8 ; dispUy of 
his lachrymose powers at the trial of 
Home Tooke, ii 48 ; one of his 
last acts as Attomey-Genend of the 
(hrnnd Court, ii. 86 ; his reception at 
Oxford, ii. 117 ; his origin, ii. 140 ; a 
genealogy manufactured for, ii. 145 ; 
his reply, when a student, to a case put 
by Seijeant Hill, ii. 184 ; the celebrsted 
apple-pie case decided by, ii. 221 ; jeu 
(Teqnit by Jekjdl on the parsimonious 
arrangements of his kitchen, ii. 225 ; 
good jest respecting tailors uttered by, 
0. 226 ; lines on the characteristic weak- 
ness of, ii. 227 ; his facetious sayings 
and amusing definition of taste, ii. 241 
(note) ; his success as a liUerateur^ and 
bis proverbial egotism, ii. 244 ; his 
nicknames, and Cobbett's notice of an 
luurangue by, ii. 245 ; Northern Circuit 
story pinned upon, ii. 256 ; amusing 
anecdote of, ii. 268 {note) ; his re- 
miiiisoences of his connexion with the 
Northern Circuit, ii. 273 ; his interest 
in the proceedings of the Grand Court 
of his circuit, ii. 274 ; effect of his 
sanctimonious fervour in addressing 
Farliament, IL 285; hoax performed 
Iqr hk eldest loii on, iL 286; Miss 



Bridge's Boning eall on, iL 287 ; his 
curious intexriew with n dcrica] appli- 
eant, iL 288 ; his hmsovons answer te 
an application for jimieinMin t, IL 889 ; 
his curious taste for Irrer nnd baeosiT 
IL 297 ; Bomilly*s witSj remark on his 
penurionsness, ii. 298 ; his love of port, 
and pmdesee in aTosdiag intoxieatMB, 
iL 306 ; his predUeetion for Nrwemtk 
port, iL 807 ; his dnily nflawanee «f 
wine, iL 808 ; his early nneeens as a 
barrister, ii. 815 ; his rennou for de- 
voting himself to Chancery practiee, iL 
818 ; phux where be sat na judge while 
the Chancery Coart, Westnunster HaD, 
was undergoing repair, iL ^48 («*<() ; 
literary h/dks coaceming, ii. 374 

Scott, William, Lord Stowell, eorpe of 
civilians commanded bj, i. 110; ridi- 
enlous story of his neeosid naarrii^e, L 
878 ; immense lortane nequired by, L 
342 ; his soidid love of wenlth, A, ; ssd 
fi&te of his only son, L 843 ; ^aiac- 
teristic story of, id. ; his knmorous le- 
mark on Lord Eldon as n sportaniaa, iL 
288 ; his literary friendsiupn» iL S75 

Scott» WUliam Henry, son of Loid Eldos, 
story told by Lord GampbeD o^ i. 153 

Scriptures, the Holy, mnch studied in 
^wgUna before the Refonnntion, iL 134 
{noU) 

Scroggs, Chief Justice, kis nulituy ser- 
vices to the martyr king» L 88 ; leie^ 
tion on his death, ii. 334 

Seals, the, questions regarding tlkea net 
treated in this work, L 14 ; Loid Gsmp- 
belTs account of the origin of tke tctm, 
L 33; true explanation of it, L 34; 
how, when damasked, they were mseaDy 
preserved, i. 42 

Seals, security given by, i. 83 ; ra&di^j 
given to deeds in England by, L 84. 

Seals, with armorial benrings, introdne- 
tkm of, L 22 ^^ 

Seals, official, reverential eaie witk i^idi 
they were kept and uaed, L 22 

ScaI, the Great, what it was, and why 
termed the seals, L 34 ; orviunstances 
in which two were kept by it.> g ^T t ^ 
monarchs, ib.; its de^ructioa when 
discarded, L 86 ; to oonnterfeit it an 
act of treason, i. 40 ; wken damasked 
the perquisite of the Qianeellor tk * 
special arrangements, when on its tra- 
vels for its preservation, L 43 • its ad- 
ventures in following the eariy'Snglkh 
monarchs, L 44 ; its perils from lobboy 
and fire, L 47 ; the enstotn ctf keening it 
inabag, L 65 ; a heavy burden to kinp 
and chancellors, L 69, e< eey. ; cmms of 
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its sarrender bj women, i. 75 ; held bj 
Eleanor of Provence, ib. ; a repoblican 
ofBoer*8 propoial for the keeping of it, i. 
84 

Seals, Qreat, of Bdward III. i. 86 ; of 
Henry VIII. i. 86 ; of Jamee I. i. 87 ; 
of Charles I. ib. ; of the Parliament, i. 
88 ; of the Bump, ib. ; of Charles II. 
i. 41 ; of Qeorge III. i. 42 ; of Richard 
I. i. 44 ; of James II. ib. ; of William 
and Marj, L 45 ; of William III. ib, ; 
of Queen Victoria, i. 65 ; of Philip and 
Mary, ib. ; of fflizabeth, ib, ; of the 
Lord Protector Somerset, ib. 

Sealing, the practice of, i. 20 ; its im- 
portance in ages when writing was an 
accomplishment acquired by few, i. 21 ; 
protection against forgery by, i. 22, 28 ; 
Norman practice of attesting deeds by, 
i. 24 

Sealing-wax, time of its invention, and 
difficulty, in former days, of procuring 
a supply of, i« 28 ; the earliest letter 
sealed by, t^. 

"Sell," remark on Shakspeare's use of the 
word, i. 134 {^MteS 

Sempstresses, Ned Ward's accoont of their 
occupation in Westminster Hall, ii. 856 

Serjeants-at-Law, ridiculous account of 
the origin of the robes worn by, i. 280 
{note) ; Fortescue on admission to the 
state or degree of, and on the distin- 
guishing sign of, i. 867 ; the wig now 
worn by, i. 869 ; diminution in the 
number of^ IL 6 ; distinotiTe badge of, 
ib. (note) ; condiUon of their creation 
in olden times, ii. 181 (note) ; sale of 
legal opinions in St Paul's Churchyard 
by, ii. 810 ; their contumacious de- 
meanour to Chief Justice Sir James 
Mansfield, u. 818 ; salutation of the 
judges at the beginning of each new 
term to, ii. 866; lines from Chaucer 
in reference to curious customs of, ib, 
{nott) ; their ancient dignity and splen- 
dour, t6. i^ote) ; yariations in their 
power and prosperity, ii. 867 {note) ; 
pleasantries addressed to, and Dickens' 
inimitable caricature of, ii 868 {note) 

Sermons, Assize, complaints of the cor- 
ruption of the bench and bar, in the 
time of Charles I., in, i. 814 

Settlement, the act of, judges placed abore 
the caprice of the crown by, i. 94 

Seymour, Speaker, capture of Seijeant 
Pemberton by, iL 861 

Shaftesbury, Barl of, see Cooper, Anthony 
Ashley 

Shakspeare, probability that law was 
studied by, iL 879 



Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, many moU 
wrongly ascribed to, ii. 205 ; his pun- 
gent reply to Bdward Law's attempt 
to ridicule one of his rhetorical speeches, 
ii. 240 ; service rendered to Parliamen- 
tary reporters by, ii. 872 

Sheriff, great burden to, i. 809 ; their 
official expenditure at difBerent periods, 
&c., ii. 269; parsimony of one reproved 
by Sir WUliam Qascoyne, ii. 270 ; lines 
firom '* A Northern Circuit" in praise 
of a munificent holder of the office, IL 
272 

Shields, John, excellent song by, il. 275 

Shore, Jane, her husband's pride in her 
beauty, i. 212 ; Bdward IV.'s courtship 
of, ib, ; her temptation and flight, ii. 
218 ; her conduct at court, ib. ; Sir 
Thomas More's panegyric at court on, 
i. 214 ; the usurper Richard's con- 
temptible prosecution of, ib. ; her 
public penance, L 215 ; Sir Thomas 
More's remarks on the cruel persecution 
of, i. 216 ; Solicitor-General Lynom 
captivated by, and the Protector 
Richard's letter on his proposed mar- 
riage to her, i. 217 ; her life after her 
deliverance from prison, and Sir 
Thomas More's account of her in old 
age, L 218; exaggerations of ballad 
poetry respecting, i. 219 : chap-books 
and ballads founded on the history of, 
i. 220 

Shoreditch, false derivation of the name, 
and its true origin, L 218 

Silk Gowns, recent liberality in the dis- 
tribution of, ii. 4; occasionally ex- 
changed for bombazine, or laid aside by 
eminent counsel, ii. 7 ; conferred on 
many young men, iL 9 ; anecdote re- 
specting one, ib, {note) 

Silvester, Sir John, an Old Bailey Judge, 
victim, under very ridiculous circum- 
stances, of a thief, ii. 200 

Skull-caps, use in former days of, L 287 ; 
how and when they were worn, i. 871 

Sloane, Sir Hans, his museum, and how 
it came into his possession, ii. 847 

Sloper, Colonel, client gained by William 
Murray's brilliant speech for, L 174 

Small V. Attwood, the advocate underpaid 
by a large fee in the esse of^ i. 800 

Smith, FaUier (Bernard Schmidt), organs 
built in England by, ii. 84 ; his rivals, 
ib. 

Society, modern, the sub-division of labour 
in, L 77 

Societies, law debating, in the 17th cod* 
tury, ii. 190 ; distinguished lawyers 
who praetiaed elocution at, iL 192 
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Solicitors, the aBsamption of this appella- 
tion by attorneys, ii. 828 ; treatment 
of articled pupils last century by, ii. 
888 ; distinguished judges trained in 
the offices o^ ib, (note) 
Somers, Lord Chancellor, his family and 
descent, i. 82 ; official residence teiected 
for, i. 182 ; incredible statement re- 
garding, i. 247 ; his rejection by an 
alderman for whoee daughter he had 
proposed, L 248 ; Ifn. Maoley's start- 
ling ehaiges against, L 249 ; Swift's tee- 
tim<my to the effect of wine on, ii. 308 ; 
destruction of his state papers, ii. 850 ; 
a poet, and the friend of poets, ii. 878 
Bomers, John, of Whiteladies, father of 
Lord Chancellor Vomers, a lawyer of 
military prowess and renown, i. 86 ; 
the Rector of Stoke Severn's denun- 
ciations of his rebellion, i. 87 
Somers, Admiral, his coningeous reply to 

James I., i. 86 
South Sea Bubble, ruin of Masters of 

Chancery by the bursting of, i. 822 
Sovereigns, English, two Great Seals oc- 
casionally possessed by, L 84, 41 
Sponging House, Sloman's, its destruc- 
tion, i. 100 (noU) 
"Spy, the London," Ned Ward's character 
of a pettifogger of the 18th century 
in^ iL 824 ; curious account of a visit 
to Westminster Hall in, ii. 856 
Stafford, Lord, appearance of Westminster 

Hall during the trial of; ii. 852 {note) 
Staffordshire, reproach uttered by an 

Bnglish crowd against, i. 826 
Stage, the, delineation of a lawyer on, 

il 1 
Staple Inn, a law school dependent on 

Gray s Inn, iL 181 
Steele, Sir Richard, his allusion to the 
privilege of frequenting Lincoln's Inn 
walks, i. 169 ; recognition of his merit 
by Earl Cowper, L 819 ; favourite 
resort of, ii. 847 
Stephen, Mr., service rendered to legal 
members of the London press by, ii. 
872 
Stewart, James, his unjust conviction for 

murder, ii. 214 
Stout, Sarah, a young Quakeress, unfor- 
tunate passion and tragic end of, i. 258, 
et 8eq. ; distorted tradition relating to, 
i. 262 
Strafford, Lord, his birth-place, i. 187 ; 
his bitter criticism on Maynard and 
Qlyn, ii. 281 
Street, Sir Thomas, his head-dress as a 

judge, I 871 
ttaarts, the, conduct of the legal profes- 



sion to the last two kinc* of the Hovae 
of; L 98; illegal displaflemeni of judges 
by, i. 94 (note); craeltj of people and 
rulers in the time o^ L 125 ; hononn 
conferred on l^;al dignitaries by, u. 104 

3tudents, screenoi lists ol^ iL 141 

Styles, his apology for writiiig his reports 
in English, ii. 155 

Sudbury, Chancellor de, his inju^cioos 
counsels, and their conseqaenoa, it 92 

Suicide, curious question r^atiDg to, ii. 
835 

"Survey, the Knight Hospitallers','* re- 
velations of judicial corrapti<»i in the 
14th century contained in it, i. 304 

Sutton, Thomas Manners, cnrions anecdote 
of, iL 297 

Swift, Dean, spiteful fabrication agaiist 
Lord Cowper endorsed by, i. 256 

Swithen, St., a legal saint, his canooia- 
tion, ii. 281 ; miracle performed bj 
him, and William of Malmesbury's d^ 
scription of it, ib. 

Syderfin, the famous reporter, his coa- 
nexion with Francis Nortb and tb« 
Temple gallants, ii. 311 ; eawue cH^bm 
caused by the forcible removal cf kis 
widow, ii. 812 

TABULA MARMORBA, the, esriy 
record of, L 44 

Talbot, Lord Chancellor, revel by whidi 
his elevation to the woolsack was cele- 
brated, ii. 84 ; Pope and Thofflsoa's 
eulogies on, ii. 874 

Talfoupd, Mr. Justice, his kindness to ft 
young barrister, ii. 237; his sudda 
death, ii. 886 ; his literary parsaits, U. 
876 

Taverns, three celebrated, it 367 («io(f ) 

Taylor, the Water Poet, his lines on tk 
bands worn by fops under Oiaries I, 
L 878 

Taylor, Mr., of the Northern circuit, re- 
cord of his trial before the Grand Cooit 
for an act to the scandal of his facethies 
of the long robe, iL 86 

Templars, the, stories of the Talour exhi- 
bited by them against IheQordon rioters. 
i. 101 ; their visitors and gnesta, L 163 ; 
law respecting the wearing dT arms bj, 
i. 857; expensive bands worn under 
Charles II. by, L 880 ; Peter the Qnat 
their visitor and guest, ii. 83 : rmoss 
of the want of fuller particulars cos- 
ceming their early history, iL 127; laid 
of Wat Tyler's rebels on, ib. 

Temple, the, besieged by the Qordon rioters, 
i. 99 ; stories of the siege oi; i. 101 H 
9eq.\ visits of ladies to, L 162; thegtf- 
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dens of, i. 168 ; sitiiatioii of a barristfir • 
wife in chamben in, i. 174 ; illustration 
of domestic life in, i. 176 ; last refage 
of old family life in, i. 177 ; Charles II. 
entertained by the members of, ii. 79 ; 
Dugdale's account of the king's recep- 
tion at, ii. 80 ; date of its occupation 
by apprentices of the law fixed by 
Chaucer, ii. 126; its dirision into ten 
bodies, ii. 128 ; nominal lawyers of, 
ii. 183 ; imi>ortance attributed by au- 
thors and players to the critical gossip 
of^ ii. 159 ; N. Luttrell's anecdotes 
illustrative of the riotous disposition of 
the young gentlemen of, ii. 163 ; in- 
come at different times of students of, 
ii. 173, 174 ; exemplary conduct of the 
benchers of, ii. 348 ; destruction by the 
fire of 1666 in, ii. 349 ; curious fact 
mentioned by Clarendon in relation to 
the fire in, i^. ; Lord Campbell's notice 
of a fire in, ii. 850 (note)\ promenade 
suggested to the explorer of, ii. 350 

Temples, the, law relating to the costume 
of the members of, i. 356 ; the organ 
contest in, ii. 33 ; contest for possession 
of Lyon's Inn between, ii. 55 

Temple, the Inner, Gerard Leigh's de- 
scription of a Christmas festiTity in, IL 
56 (note) ; ladies' Christmas banquet 
in, ii. 59 ; fox and cat hunt in, ii. 61 ; 
Inns of Chancery subsidiary to, ii. 129 ; 
destructive fire in, ii. 349 ; attempt to 
arrest the progress of the flames by ale 
from the butteries of, ii. 850 ; Addi- 
son's description of a member of, ii. 359 
(note) ; literary members of the society 
of, ii. 380 

Temple, the Middle, the author's remi- 
niscence of a lady resident of, i. 175 ; 
Dugdale on the costume of its members 
in the reign of Henry VI 11., i. 855 ; 
order for the reform of their costume in 
the same reign, i. 356 ; Dugdale on the 
solemnities and revels of, ii. 64 ; Oar- 
rard*s account of a prince set up for the 
revels of, ii. 70 ; Queen Henrietta pre- 
sent at the performance of Davenant's 
Triumphs of the Peines d 'Amour in, ii. 
77 ; William III. entertained by the 
Society of, ii. 84 ; last royal visits tc, 
ii. 85 ; Inns of Chancery dependent on, 
ii. 130 ; Poss's account of a row in the 
time of Elizabeth in, ii. 163 ; Roger 
North's description of a Orand Day 
Feast of, ii. 182 ; a reader's speech in, 
i6. (iio<«); order touching the non-ad- 
mission of attorneys issued by, ii. 320 ; 
attorneys, in the reign of Elisabeth, 
membert of, iL 821 ; QoitaTus Bran- 



der's ride down the lane of, ii. 351 ; the 
fountain o(^ and lines from "Jekyll, % 
Political Eclogue," on it, ih. 

Tenison, Dr., funeral sermon by, i. 209 

Tenterden, Lord, $u Abbott, Charles. 

**Tcnn,'' the \eg^ its importance to old 
London, ii. 157 

Thaekeray, his glorification of a visitor to 
his bachelor quarters, i. 162 

Thames, the, dsuling pageant on, ii. 65 

Thavies Inn, a law-school dependent on 
Lincoln's Inn, ii. 130 

Thestricals, amateur, by members of the 
Inns of Court, ii. 50, et seq. 

Thesiger, Sir Frederick, Lord Chelmsford, 
his career compared with that of Lord 
Erskine, i. 112 ; excellent legal pun by, 
ii. 242 ; good story of, ib. 

Thomson, Chief Baron, apt saying of, iL 
305 

Thorpe, Chancellor, precaution taken with 
the Great Seal, before his death, by,i. 67 

Thurloe, Cromwell's secretary, his grave 
in Lincoln's Inn, ii. 348 

Thurlow, Lord, his residence in Great 
Ormond -street, and robbery of the. 
Claris Regni from it, i. 48, et uq.; 
ridiculous rumours on the discovery of 
the theft from the house of, i. 50 ; 
measures taken on the discovery of the 
robbery, by, i. 51 ; commission signed 
with the Great Seal, without the sanc- 
tion of the king, by, i. 56 ; his memo- 
rable declaration of gratitude to, and 
affection for, George 111., i. 57 ; hit 
house spared by the Gordon rioters, i. 
105 ; how he procured a horse fur the 
Western circuit, i. 147 ; his aversion 
to the villa built for him by Holland, 
i. 189 ; sharp reply to a lady by, i. 
190 ; his domestic establishment in 
Great Ormond- street, i. 246 ; Lord 
Campbell on his position when he re- 
tired, i. 352 ; appointed King's Coun- 
sel, ii. 9 ; anecdote relating to his silk 
gown, ib. {note); story of his discomfi- 
ture in 17o8, ii. 13 ; his appearance as 
described by O'Keefe and Lord Camp- 
bell, ii. 15; his appearance at the age 
of 74, ii. 39 ; his appreciation of music, 
. 40 ; his i>ortrait the year before hit 
death, ib. (note)\ his time-serving po- 
litics, ii. 112 ; his characteristic counsel 
to Sir John Scott, ii. 113 ; his reply to 
the Duke of Grafton, ii. 122 ; his des- 
potic rule over the Upper House, ii. 
123 ; his reply to a servile fabricator of 
genealogies, it 145 ; his nightly dispu- 
tations at Nando's, ii. 162 ; pupil in ft 
■oUcitor't office, ii. 197; his OTerbeariag 
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insolenoe, iL 209 ; anooarteooB speech 
to a solicitor by, ii. 210 ; ready retort 
of an Irish labourer abused by, ii. 211 ; 
his quick reply to a college tutor, iL 
229 ; his conduct to his former school- 
masters and tutors, t6. {note); his only 
amiable pleasantry turned against him, 
ii. 230 ; his duel with Mr. Andrew 
Stuart, it 256 ; anecdotes relating to 
his dispensation of ecclesiastical pa- 
tronage, ii. 285 ; his conduct to a 
clerical proteg^ of Queen Charlotte, ii. 
285 ; his entertainment of a limited 
circle, iL 296 ; his fancifulness about 
fruit, ib.\ his favourite drinks, ii. 305; 
Dr. Johnson's flattering observations 
on, t6.; mad act perpetrated by, ii. 
806; instance of his misconduct on the 
bench, iL 314 ; his firiendsh^) for Cow- 
per and Johnson, ii. 874; his delight in 
novels, ii. 376 {note) 

Thurston, Master in Chancery, his curious 
evidence at the trial of the Earl of 
Macclesfield, i. 323 ; his interview with 
Lady Macclesfield, i. 824 {nuU) 

Tidd, Mr., the distinguished special 
pleader, his generosity to Lord Camp- 
bell when a student, ii. 195 

Tite, Mr., the architect, comical testi- 
mony to character by, ii. 252 

Toast-drinking, taking vows against in- 
dulgence in the habit of, iL 801 

Tooke, Home, oratorical device of his 
prosecutor dexterously defeated by, iL 
48 ; reminiscences of his dinners at a 
Chancery-lane eating-house, ii. 192 

Townsend, Mr., Recorder of Macclesfield, 
his merits as a lawyer and an author, 
ii. 878 ; his memoirs of Lord Kenyon 
closely followed by Lord Campbell, iL 
890 {noU) 

Tresilian, Robert, Chief Justice, Frois- 
sart's account of his miserable death, 
iL 384 

Trevor, Sir John, Master of the Rolls and 
Speaker of the House of Commons, 
sketch of his career, iL 106 tt Mq. ; 
practice of buying off men attributed by 
Burnet first to him, iL 107 ; his ac- 
ceptance of a bribe, and its conse- 
quence, iL 108 (note) ; pithy notice, 
by Roger North, of, ih, ; his amusing 
encounter with Archbishop Tillotson, iL 
109 ; a pupil in Arthur Trevor'^^ Cham- 
bers, ii. 197 ; anecdote illustrative of his 
parsimony, iL 302 ; curious anecdotes 
of Roderic Lloyd, a needy kinsman of, 
iL308 

** Triumph of Peace," the, frequent per- 
lonDAiioiQ^ iL 76 



Twisden, Judge, ridiouloos accident oa a 
equestrian progress to, L 129 

T TNIYBRSITT, see Lmw Univwrnty. 

UniversitieB (Oxford and Cambridge), 
judges repreeentatiTe of tke intellectail 
life of; IL 389 

VAUGHAN, Serjeant, moC of the viii 
on his elevation to the Beneh, i. 
238 I Sir Yicary Gibbs' izoaical iatar- 
ruption of a pompous speech oi; ii. 2S9 

Yenidity, judicial, its pre valence axt3 
recent times, L 802 ; Speed's obscrvs- 
tions on, t6. ; vivid picture, in a poli- 
tical ballad, of its prevalence in tk 
reigns of Edward I. and Bdward IL, 
L 803 ; flagranqy in the 14th oentny 
of; L 304 ; measures taken by Bdvsrd 
lU. to diminish the prevalence of, L 
805 ; its prevalence in ihe reiga of 
Elisabeth, L 308 

Victoria, Queen, new judicial ofifin 
created in the reign of^ i. 351 

Vivian, Mr., Prince of the Bevels enaeUd 
with great grandeur by, iL 70 (note) 

Voltaire^ astonishing statement in Ui 
*' Philosophical Dictionary," and tke 
facts on which it was founded, L 25S ; 
possible foundation of his ■asciiticin, L 
256 

Volunteer movement, the. Lord Brskiari 
views, and decision of the JudgH^ ^^ 
specting, L 111 

Volunteers, continued effieieney of Ba^yi 
lawyers as, L 112 

WAGONER'S Whip," the» a itw- 
niscence of, i. 177 

Wainstead, Thomas, a mer^iant of Cheap- 
flide under Edward lY., his celebrairi 
daughter, i. 209 

Wainstead, Jane, daughter of the preced- 
ing, her beauty and acoon^ilishBieati, 
L 210 ; her fathers's uiLfortonate selec- 
tion of a husband for her, L 211 ; Mt 
alio Shore, Jane 

Wales, a curious trial in, ii. 157 ; eiicsil 
life in, iL 264 

Wales, the Princess of; Bldon*s intemled 
services on her behalf, L 199 

Walpole, Horace, pungent ezprenon of 
the feeling entertained tovraids at- 
torneys by, ii. 825 ; his remarks os 
the death of Charles Yorke, iu S41 

War, the Civil, 17th oentury, Uwy«i 
who took an active part in, i« 81 

Ward, Ned, curious account of a visit to 
Weetmisster Hall by, ii« z^ 
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Ward, Noel, hU aecoaot of the loweet 
legal practitioners in tbe reign of Queen 
Anne, i. 381 ; hit character of a petti- 
fogger, ii. 324 
Warham, Cbaneellor, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, his imposing state at Lambeth 
Palace, i. 178 ; his residenee in Lon- 
don, i. 179 ; Erasmus" praise of his 
hospitality, ii. 290 ; ** St. Jerome,** by 
Erasmus, dedicated to, ii. 373 
Warren, Tom, represented by Campbell as 
. the founder of the special pleading race, 

ii. 193 
Watson, Baron, sudden death of, ii. 336 
Wedderbom, Alexander, Lord Lough- 
borough and Earl of Rosslyn, his career 
at the bar, i. 52 ; the Great Seal com- 
mitted to the hands of, L 53 ; his sud- 
den death, and remark of GKsorge III. 
on being informed of it, i. 54 ; his 
journey from Edinburgh to London, i. 
156 ; his ostentatious life, i. 158 ; his 
costly equipages, &c., L 159 ; his town 
mansion and rural yilla, L 190 ; pen- 
sion granted, on retirement from the 
office of Lord Chancellor, to, L 352 ; 
appointed King's Counsel, iL 9 ; his 
mastery of oratorical artifice, iL 47 ; 
Lord Camden's remark on his deaertion 
of his political friends, ii. 113 ; his 
groundless charge against Dr. Franklin, 
ih. ; his judicial decision in a gam- 
bling case, ii. 222 ; Johnson's petulant 
query respecting, iL 223 ; his attempt 
to seize the leadership of the Northern 
Circuit, ii. 273 (noU) ; effect of his 
former quasi-religious capacity on lus 
reputation, ii. 284 ; his layish hospi- 
tality, iu 296 ; Q«nrge IIL's reported 
harsh judgment on his death, ii. 336 ; 
his honest respect for letters, ii. 375 
Wellington, the Duke of, his oocaaional 

patronage of omnibuses, L 156 
Wesley, John, his description of a ride to 

Newcastle, i. 133 
West End, the, first morements of the 

law lords to, L 192, 198 
Westminster, tradition of the first clock- 
house at, i. 79 ; first striking olook at, 
i. 80 
Westminster Hall, question as to the 
period when lawyers first took up their 
quarters in, i. 43 ; Court of Chancery 
and King's Bench fixed by Edward TIL 
in, i. 44 ; a revolting scene in, i. 185 ; 
a custom of lawyers practising in, i. 
287 ; sale of bands, cuffs, &C., by the 
sempstresses in, L 881 ; practical edu- 
cation of students in the Uw courts of, 
iL 188 tt seg. ; sloriM eurent io, ii. 



204 ; its appearance and nses in former 
times, iL 352 ; Evelyn's description of 
the interior daring Lord Stafford's trial, 
ib. (noU)\ the retort, at rarions periods, 
of idlers, ii. 354 ; the banners displayed 
in, and the shops on one side of, iL 
855 ; former arrangement of the ooorts 
in, ih. ; Chaneellor's throne and seats 
lor the judges in, ib, {note) ; side next 
the riTer in the 17th century, ii. 356 ; 
accommodation for the Lord Chancdlor 
and his masters in, ib, ; Ned Ward's 
carious account of a visit to, ib, ; 
daily visits of idle barristers to, iL 
358 ; the dram-shops and their fre- 
quenters in, ii. 359 ; poetical descrip- 
tion of the law terms at, ii. 360: 
Morley's engraving of Gravelot's draw- 
ing of the interior of^ ii. 361 ; aid to 
the better understanding of its histo- 
rical reminiscences, ib. ; discomfort of 
the open courts in, ii. 362 ; Ireland's 
description of some improvements in 
the arrangement of the courts ol, iL 
863; inundations of the Thames mto, 
ii. 364; poetical commemorations of 
these disasters, ii. 365 ; tbe last flood 
in, ib, ; state p rocession, at Michaelmas 
term, to, ib. ; inception of the judges 
at the opening of each new term in, 
ii. 366 ; oonstruction of new courts in, 
and temporary change in the locale of 
the present oourts, ib, ; Ireland's re- 
marks (1800) on the disfigurements of^ 
iL 368 
Westmoreland, lines fkom " A Northern 
Assize" commemorative of a munificent 
sheriff of, ii. 272 
Whidden, John, the first justice of the 
King's Bench Court to ride to West- 
minster on a horse or gelding, L 126 
Whitehall, morality, in Charles IL*s 
reign, in, i. 174; demonstration against 
Prynne at, ii. 76 
Whitelock, Lord Keeper, joins the Parlia- 
mentary forces, i. 82; desolation of 
his mansion by Prince Rupert and his 
men, ib. ; his reminiscences of Crom* 
well's soldiers, i. 83 ; his reply to the 
motion for excluding lawyen from Par- 
liament, ib. ; his answer to a proposi- 
tion that the Qreat Seal should not be 
entrusted to a lawyer, i. 84 ; his rides 
over the circuits of England, L ISl ; 
payment offered in jest by Attomsy- 
General Noy to, L 283 ; address at th« 
quarter sessions at Oxford by, i. 379 
Whitelock, Lady, surrender of tbe QtmX 

Seal to Lenthal by, L 75 
WiddringtoD, Sir Thomas^ his nhmX to 
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act asa CommiBBioner of the Republican 
Seal, i. 38 

Widows, remains on the dostom that 
peraita ^em to retain the name and 
Utle of their first hnsband, L 234 {iwte") 

Wigs, the, their adoption as a pajri of 
legal costnme, i. 366 ; f&shioo of those 
worn in the reign of Charles XL, L 371 ; 
earliest notice in English records of, i 
' 377 {note) ; patronised by Qtieen Eliza- 
beth and Mary Queen of Scots^ i&. 

Wightman, Sir William, his sudden death, 
ii. 336 

Wilde, Sir Thomas, Lord Troro, malicious 
story relating to, i. 234 {iwtt) 

Wilkes, ** Liberty," his pithy criticism on 
Lord Thnrlow's memorable declaration 
of his deTotion to Qeorge III., i. 58 

Wilkins, Serjeant, his pantomimic reply 
to a discourteous impeachment, ii. 44 ; 
his failure to control an angry mob at 
Shaftesbury, ii. 45 (note) ; a merry 
thought of,— attributed also to Sir 
John Millioent, it 205 

Willes, Sir John, Chief Justice, his death 
and its supposed cause, i. 1 97 ; his 
mortification at Lord Mansfield's con- 
temptuous treatment of him, ii. 233 ; 
a peculiar merit in the eyes of Horace 
Walpole of^ ii. 325; his ambitious 
character, iL 336 ; his vanity, and a 
humiliating disappointment to, ii. 337 

Williams, Dean, tiie last clerical Lord 
Keeper, return of the Great Seal to 
James I. by, L 67 ; ceremonial of 
mounted procession to Westminster dis- 
pensed with by, i. 123 ; his residence, 
i. 179, 181 ; his estimate of the Chan- 
cellor's lawful income in Egerton's time, 
L 312 ; Lord Campbell's injudicious ob- 
servation on the Report of, xb, {witt) ; 
ungenerous allusion to Frauds Bacon in 
an Inaugural Address by, i. 328 ; story 
illustrating his jealousy of any attempt 
to tamper with his honesty, i&, : knavish 
counsel of, ii. 99 ; a pert Chancery bar- 
rister's attempted mystification of, ii. 
198 {^iwi^ ; early hour of opening his 
winter sittings, ii. 292 

Williams (publisher of Paine's " Age of 
Reason"), Lord Kenyon*s grand oration 
at the tnal of, iL 391 

William III., dissatisfaction with the Com- 
missioners of the Great Seal appointed 
by, i. 29 ; Great Seal of James II. re- 
eovered and used by, i. 45 ; seals made 
by order of, t6. ; his selection of a per- 
manent home for the Keepers of the 
Great Seal, i. 182 ; anecdote of his visit 
to the Temple, ii. 12 



William IV., keen contest for a damasked 
seal at the commencement of his reign, 
i. 40 ; . his unsatisfactory deoiBion ra- 
specUng this contest, 1. 42 

Wilmot, John Eardley, his address to his 
son on his promotion to the chiefship of 
the Common Pleas, ii. 336 

Windsor Castle, Whig and Tory intrigues 
(1788) in, iL 13 

Winnington, Sir Francis, Solicitor-G^eral 
to Charles II., his professional revenues, 
L 285 

Witness, a venal, his unscrupulous false 
testimony and sudden death, ii. 251 

Witnesses, Judge Jeffireys* treatment of, 
ii. 252 ; two recognised ways of dealing 
with dangerous ones, %h. ; anecdote il- 
lustrating a simple method of tampering 
with, ib. ; Erskine's jocular mode of 
examining them, ii. 253 ; curious reply 
of one, ii. 257 ; difficulty of understand- 
ing the provincialisms of, iL 258 ; Lord 
Mansfield's reproof of the ill-timed fa- 
miliarity of one, ii. 259 ; curious tes- 
timony of two, ii. 260 ; Baron Perrot's 
method of deciding between the conflict- 
ing testimony of, ii. 261 ; curious mis- 
understanding of the testimony of one 
A*om Newcastle, Hb, ; amusing answers 
of one at the Newcastle Assises, ih. ; 
the custom of browbeating them boldly 
reproved, ii. 268 ; amusing replies to 
barristers by, ii. 356 

Witnesses, professional, their distinctive 
ensign, ii. 360 

Wit, judicial, anecdotes of, iL 236, H 9eq. 

Wits, anguish, as well as laughter, caused 
by, ii. 207 

Wolsey. Cardinal, grandeur of his pageants 
as Chancellor, i. 121 ; his sittings in 
Chancery, i. 122 (note) ; memorable pro- 
gresses of, i. 178 ; his displeasure at a 
play by Serjeant Roo at Gray*s Inn, ii. 
54 ; necessity of a new law university 
acknowledged by, iL 177 ; scholastic 
functions discharged by, ii. 282 (note) ; 
lavish expense of his kitchens, ii. 290 ; 
a patron of letters, ii. 373 

Wood, Baron, time and place of his death, 
L204 

Wood, George, famous Special Pleader, 
good story told by Campbell of, i. 148 ; 
eminent pupils of, ii. 277; his Miven- 
ture with a highwayman, ib. 

Woolsack, the, what it is, i. 42 

Wreathcock, a base attorney, his venal 
"gang" of professional witnesses, ii. 
360 ; poetical lines alluding to, t6. 

Wright, SirOeorge, addicted to wine, iL 301 

Wright^ Bob (afterwards Chief Joatioe 
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Wright), Boger North^s pioloie of hb 
helplessDCM whan legal bunnon was 
brou^i to him, ii. 246 ; reflectioot on 
his death, ii. S34 

Wriotheiley, Chancellor, his reddenoe, L 
179 

Wynii, Sir Watkins Williams, Lord 
Kenjon's poetical glorification oif, ii. 890 

YATES, JOSEPH, barrister, a client 
lost through foppishness by, ii. 16 * 

Taxley, Seijeant, curious agreement made 
by, i. 277 

Year- Books, what they were, ii. 153; ad- 
vantage of studying them, ii. 154 

York House, snocessiTe occupants of, and 
how the memory of its last possessor is 
preserved, i. 180 ; Mr. Hepworth 
Dizon*8 remarks on the earlier riciiisi- 
tudes of, t6.; engravings of, i. 181; 
wanderings of the Great Seal after its 
expulsion from, f6. ; costly banquets of 
successive chancellors at, it 292 

York Minster, assise sermon preached 
before the judges in, and discussion 
concerning it, i. 268, 269 {note) 

Yorke, Philip, Lord Hardwicke, how he 
wooed and won a rich bride. L 166 ; 
engaged as law- tutor to Chief Justice 
Parker*8 son, i. 190 ; story of his hag- 
gling with Sir Kolwrt Walpole before 
accepting the seals, i. 848 ; his origin, 
ii. 140 ; an attorney's clerk, ii. 197; 
his amusing myidification of Sir Lyttle- 
ton Powys, ii. 219 ; the chiefs of his 



profession entertained with pomp bj, ii. 
296 ; his early success as a barrister, ii 
815 ; powers by which he advanced at 
the bar, iL 888 ; his honouraVe iadig- 
nation at his brother's oonduet, iL 389; 
hia conduct on his brother*s soicide, if. 
842 ; remarks from his privata memo- 
nal on the kinjc's neglect of his brother's 
fiunily, iL 848 ; badly treated, while 
articled pupil, by hia master's wife, ii. 
888 
Yorke, Charles, Lord Chancellor, the rural 
villa of, i. 189 ; statement of his suc- 
cessive incomes, i. 294 ; resumption of 
his place without the bar after his re- 
signation of the attorney-generalship, ii. 
7 ; entrance of his name on the Admia- 
non-books of the Inner Temple, ii. 170 
(iio^e); ofiensive witticism attributed to, 
ii. 208 : a deep drinker, ii. 804 ; hia 
despondency on account of his slow pro- 
gress at the bar, ii. 816 ; story of his 
dishonour and death, ii. 888 ; condnct 
of his family on hia death, ii. 842 ; 
Craddock*s account of the inspection to 
which his body was subjected, iifr. ; Lord 
Hardwicke's remarks on Q«orge Ill.'a 
neglect of bis brother's fiunily, ii. 848 ; 
bis escape from his chambers during % 
disastrous fire in Lincoln's Inn, ii. 850 ; 
a contributor to the "Athenian Letters," 
ii.874 

y BRUIAH, the sons of, u. 98, et tq. 
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lokdok: 
satill asd edvtabd^ pbimteb8, cbavdos btbext^ 

cotiht oardev. 
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MESSRS. nURST AND BLACKETT'S 

LIST OF NEW WOKKS. 



THE LIFE OF JOSIAII WEDGWOOD. From 

Ilia Private C<»iTtMiH^ndo!ioo and t'limily Papers, in the possoHHion 
of Jo8Erii Mayer, Esq., F.S.A., Francis Wedgwood, Esq., C. Dar- 
win, Esq., M.A., F.U.S., Mirtfl Wedowood, and other Ori^^nal 
Souroea. With an Introductory Sketch of the Art of Pottery in 
Enprland. By Euza Meteyard. Dedicated to the Right lion. W. 
E. (iLADSTONE. Complete in 2 vola. 8vo, with Portraits and 300 
otlier Beautiful Illustrations, elegantly bound, price 42s. 

"ThiH irt the Lifo of Wod^rwiMHl i«) the expectoii appearanc(« of which I referred 
at H\xrH\^ni."—Kjtni4t/ntm a UtUr to the Authi>r bjf the Rujht Hon. W. K. aUuUtom. 

** We have to ronjrmtuhite the anthoreHg tm the puhllcation of her IJfo of Wed|f- 
W(H>tL We C(in awiinl h«'r the praiHt* due tt> the most puins-takinf; and conacien- 
tiituH applicatiuiL She has dev«.ited lior whole luind aud enerfry to her aubject, and 
huN achieved a work ni)t h'HH creditattle to hernolf than it ia IndiRpenaable to all 
who winh to know un)thin>; alntat Kngllab oemmio art and ita {(reat hiventor. The 
two TolumcH before Uf* an' in themnelves imirvelH of de«*orative aud typoKrapbical 
Hkill. More U>aatifully priniisl imi^oa, more creaniy pap»»r. ami nmre dainty wood- 
cutM have tM>ldom met our oye*i It ia rarely that an aathi>r ia m> well seconded 
by hiH coadjutora aa MisH Meteyanl haa l>eon by her pablishera. printers, and the 
HtufT of drauKbtsmeu an<l enfcravera who have coutrilmted the uumeroua llluatra- 
tiouH which ailoni thin numptuoua tKx>k." — Satuniai/ Heruic. 

" ThiH very l>0iiutiful Inmk cuntainH that Life of Wedgwood which for the laat 
fifteen yearn MiwH Met4>yanl haa had in view, aud to which the Wedgwood family, 
and all who have paix^ra valuable in relation to ita aubject, have been curdially 
contribuTing. lu hia admirable HketcJi of Wedgwood, given at Buralem, it waa 
to the publication of thin biograi)hy that Mr. (41adHtone lo«iked forward with 
pleuHunv It ia a very accurate anil valuable l)ook. To give their fulleHt value to 
the engravings of worka i*f art which largely enrich the voliunea, the biography 
hiiM )>efn made by itx imbliahera a choice apecimen of their own art aa book- 
mnkera. Neither care nor coat have been grudged. The two volumes form as 
hand!ii)rae a t)ook aa haa ever been pnbliahed." — Kxamimfr. 

"The appearance of Huch a work aa Miaa Metevard'a 'Life of Joaiah Wedgwood* 
ia an event of importance in the ainter apherea of literature aud art llie biographer 
of our grout potter haa more than onllnary tltneaa for the fultlluient of her labour 
of love. She ia an enthuaiaatic admirer and a practiHe<l connoiaaeur of Oramio 
Art, aud Hhe )>rlngH the pleaaant energy of individual tante and feeling to the aid of 
c«>mplete, autheutic, and well<arrauged information, and the well-balanced 
Mtyle of an ex])crience«l htteratfur. The intereat of the Ixxtk growa with every page. 
ITie ri>ader will peruHC the numerous intereating iMirtieuIara of Wedgwood's 
family life and afTaira with uuunual aatiafaction, and will lay down the work 
with undtxibting confidence that it will rank aa a claaaic among biographiea— an 
exhauative work of the tlrat rank in its school " — Homing J'osL 

"An a<lmirable, well-written, honourably elal>orate, and most interesting book." 
A thrrurum. 

*' No l>ook haa come before ua for acme time so st^ired with interesting informa- 
tion. Mias Meteyanl ia a biographer diatingmahed by a clever and energatic style, 
by delicate judgment, extensive information, and a deep intereat in her subject. 
The hiatory of the i'eramic Art in England, and the biography of the eminent man 
who brought it to perfK-tion, have evidently l>een to her a latxmr of love; and of 
the spirit and manner in which ahe has executed it we can hanlly speak too highly. 
The Hplendid getting up of the work reflects much credit on the hotise from which 
it ia iaaued. "—Z/uMtn 6'»nvrjii/y Magaxim. 

*' In this magniflcent volume we welcome one of the very noblest contributions to 
the hiatory of the Ceramic art ever pnbliahed. We place it at once and perma- 
nently aide by aide with Bernard Palisay's Memoirs and with Benvenuto Cellini's 
Autobiography. An abtmdance of rare and very precioua materiala ia here admir> 
ably put together by the dexterous hand and exquiaite taate of Miaa Meteyanl A 
more conscientious discharge of the responsible dutiea devolving upon the biogra- 

{»her of a really great man has not been witnessed, we l)«lieve, since the days of 
toawell, the greatest of all biographera."— iSaa. 

1 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS— Continued. 



A BOOK ABOUT LAWYERS. By J. C. Jeaf- 

FRESON, Barrister- at-Law, author of * A Book about Doctors,' &c. 
2 vols, demy 8vo. 30s, 

Principal GoNTEirrs :— The Great Seal, Royal Portraits, The Practice of Sealinic 
LordB CommlBsioners, On Damasking, The Rival Seals, Parses of State, A Ladj 
Keeper, Lawyers in Arms, The Devil's Own, Lawyers on Horseback, Chan- 
cellors' Cavalcades, Ladies in Law Colleges, York House, Powls House, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, The Old Law Quarter, Loves of the Lawyers, The Three 
Qraces, Rejected Addresses, Brothers in Trouble, Fees to Counsel, Retainers 
Special and General, Judicial Corruption, Gifts and Sales, Jadicial Salariea, 
Costume and Toilet, Millinery, Wigs, Bands and Collars, Bags and Qowna, The 
Singing Barrister, Actors at the Bar, Political Lawyers, The Peers, Lawyers in 
the House, Legal Eklucation, Lins of Court and Inns of Chancery, Lawyers and 
Gentlemen, Law French and Law Latin, Readers and Mootmen, Pupils in 
Chambers, Wit of Lawyers, Humorous Stories, Wits in Silk and Ponaters in 
Ermine, Circuiters, Witnesses, Lawyers and Saints, Lawyers in Court and 
Society, Attorney at Law, Legal Haunts, Westminster Hall, Law and Litera- 
ture, fta 

THE HON. GRANTLEY BERKELEY'S LIFE 

AND RECOLLECTIONS. Vols. IIL and IV. completing the 
Work. SOs., bound. 

Among the other distinguished persons mentioned in these volumes ai« the 
Emperors Alexander, Nicholas, and Napoleon IIL ; Kings George IV.^ WQ- 
Uam IV., and Leopold L ; Princes Tallejrrand, Estertiaay, Napcdeoo, PocUer 
Mcskau; the Dukes of Sussex, York, Cambridge, WelUn^^tcm, dX>rIeaBa, 
d'Aumale, Brunswick, Manchester, Beaufort, Cleveland, Richmond, Backing- 
ham ; Lords Byron, Melbourne, Lansdowne, Holland, Brooipham, Alvanley, 
Yarmouth, Petersham, Craven, Salisbury, Devonshire, Dncie, Glasgow, Malmes- 
bury, Castlereagh, Breadalbane, &c Sirs Robert Peel, T. Lawrence, W. 
Knighton, George Dashwood, George Warrender, Lumley SkeiBngton, Bolwer 
Lytton, Count d'Orsay, Count de Momy, the Rev. Sydney Smith, Tom If oore^ 
Shelley, Thomas Campbell, Beau BrummeU, Theodore Hook, Leii^h Hant, 
W. S. Landor, James and Horace Smith, Jack Musters, Assheton Rnr>i t^ 4^, 
Ladies Holland, Jersey, Londonderry, Blessington, Shelley, Lamb, Breadalbane, 
Morgan, Mra Fitzherbert, Mra Jordan, Miss Land(m, the Coonteas Qoiocioli, Ac 

"A book unrivalled in its position in the range of modem literatnrei** 



** It is pleasant to be told about men of note, or the various phases ot bixh ^r>^^^ 
life, in the light and snarkUng maimer peculiar to these memoirs. The moat fasti- 
dioufl critic will soaroeiy deny that Mr. Berkeley possess^ the gift of writinc in an 
amusing strain on social, sporting, or general subjecta"— ATonuji^ Post. 

** A clever, freespoken man of the world, son of an earl with £70,000 a-year who 
has lived from boyhood the life of a dub-man, sportsman, and man of f aabioBL h^t 
thrown his best stories about himself and his friends, into an anecdotic antobioKra- 
phv. Of course it is eminently readabla Mr. Grantley Berkeley writes eaailyand 
weiL The book is full of pleasant stories, all told as easily and clearly as if thev 
were related at a club-window, and all with point of greater or less ptquanor "-1 
SpeettUor. ^' 

** There is a large Pond of amusement in these volumea The details of the an- 
ther's life are replete with much that ia interesting. A book so brimfol of AXMMiAnM 
cannot but be 8nooes8fnL"—iir*«iMeii»i * "*«iieoao«B 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
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MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 

FIELD-MARSHAL VISCOUNT COMBERMERE, G.C.B., drc. 
From his Family Papers. By the Right Hon. Mart Vuoountess 
GoMBERMKRB andCapt. W. W. Knollyb. 2 v. 8vo, with Portraita. S0», 

" Tho gallant Staploton Cotton, Viscooiit Combcrmer(% wan one of thom men 
who belong to two eiMJcbn. He was a soldlor, actively engagenl, nearly ten years 
before tbe last century came to its trouhlcsl close ; and he was among as but as 
yesterday, a noble veteran, gloriously Is4lcn with yearn, laurels, and pleasant re* 
mtnisoencea To the last this noble soldier and most perfect gentleman took 
cheerful part hi the duties and pleasures of life, leaving to an unly son an Inherit- 
ance of a great name, and u> a S'.trrowing widow the task of rvo«>rding how the 
bearer of the name won for it all his greatnesa This has been dtnie, evidently as 
a labour of love, by I^tdy Combcrmere, and she has been efilciontly assisted in tho 
military details by Captain Knollya Apart fn>m the biographical and professional 
details, the volumes, moreover, are full of sketches of persons of importance or 
hiterest who came into connection with Lord Combermera." — .4(A<iicmiii. 

*' A welcome and gracefully written memorial of one of the greatest of England's 
soldiers, and worthiest of her sona It is a most interesting work." — Morning PoU. 

" This biography, abounding in letters and other unpublished material^ !■ all 
fresh and trustworthy information, as to the life of a man whose career deserved a 
record. " — ExanuMr. 

" All through the lengthened career of this gran<l old soldier we are enabled to 
fi>llow him step by step, incident by incidant, through the pages of these thoroughly 
readable and most entertaining volnmea" — Unn, 

'* The feeling of respect and regard which the public in general entertained for 
I>ord Combcrmere, and the love of those who were permittetl the honour of closer 
actiuaiutance or friendship, will cause these volumes to bo reeeivcil with profound 

}>1oasurQ. They present to us a most complete history t>f the gallant soldier's pn>- 
essional career, and give an intimate, acquaintance with his private life. If it were 
possible, they raise the estimation of him as a successful, brave, and able soldier, 
and add proofs of an affectionate and genial nature to the many whkrh are 
familiar to us all, and have long since marked him out for a high place in tho 
esteem of men who honour the noble, the wise, and the good."^^<Mfr( JomnaL 

THE SPORTSMAN AND NATURALIST IN 

CANADA. With Notes on the Natural History of tho Game, 
Game Birds, and Fish of that country. By Major W. Ro68 Kcco, 
F.R.G.S., F.S.A.S. 1 Tol. super royal 8vo, Illustrated with beauti- 
ful Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 20s. Elegantly bound. 

" Truthful, simple, and extremely observant. Major King has been able to throw 
much light upon the habits as well as the zoological relations of the animals with 
which he came in collision ; and his descriptions of the country, as well as of the 
creatures inhabiting it, are as bright and graphic as they are evidently correct"— 
Atknueum, 

" In 'The Sportsman and Naturalist in Canada ' we hare a full, true, and com- 
prehensive record of all the facts concerning American animals which the author 
was able in a three years' residence to collect. We have these facts in a goodly 
volume, splendidly illustrated, and with its contents so well arranged that a refer- 
ence to any description of binl, beast or flsh may be matle almost instantly. It ia 
an important contribution to Natural HisU)ry, and a work the intending traveller 
will consult once and again, since it gives him the information he most needa and 
flnils least generally acoessibla The book will take its position in the forem«ist 
rank of works of its clasa The descriptions throughout are written by one who ia 
a master of his subject, and who writes English such as few are able to eanaL Of 
recent British travellers few can vie with its author in close observation or nature, 
and In those graces of strle and scholarship which make the information coo> 
tained in his volume as pleasant to obUhi as it is valuable to preaerva In fact« 
since the works of Eliot Warburton and Kinglake. no book of travels with which 
we are acquainted has been written lb a style more clear, forcible, pictoresqoe." — 

" To all British sportsmen who may mediute a Tlsit to Canada, or who are 
cnriona about ita game and flah, this work will prove most valuable."— Tte Fkid. 
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LADY ARABELLA STUART'S LIFE AND 

LETTERS : including numerous Original and Unpublished Doca- 
monts. By Elizabeth Cooper. 2 vols., with Portrait. 2 la. 

** The ' Life and Letters of Lady Arabella Stuart ' is an onuBnally good specimen 
of its class. Miss Cooper has really worked at her subject She has read a good 
deal of MSS, and, what is better stilL, she has printed a good deal of what she has 
read. The book has a real and substantial historical value.'* — Saturday Beviewe. 

*'One of the most interesting biographical works recently pabliahed. The 
memoirs have been arranged by Miss Cooper with much care, dliljgenoe, and 
judgment" — Pott. 

** Miss Cooper has laid before us a work of equal value and interest, respecting 
one of the most romantic and interesting passages in English history, in which the 
actors are living men and women, not merely historical flgarea." — Oiobe. 

*' Miss Cooper's volumes appear rich in documents, and a glance throo^h them 
leads us to believe that they tell their tale in a straightforward way, and trost for 
interest to a clear setting forth of facta." — Examiner. 

*' The historical interest of this work is indisputable, and the many letters and 
documents of the period for the first time publiahed in it, will give it a permanent 
value." — DUtpatch. 

PRISON CHARACTERS DRAWN FROM LIFE. 

By a Prison Matron. Author of * Female Life in Prison.' 2 t. 21s. 

** These volumes are interesting and suggestive." — Atfietueum, 

" A woman lodged among imprisoned women, with a kindly sympathy, a quick 
eye, and a mind apt to record clearly its well-directed observations, has someuung 
to tell that thousands will be glad to learn. Her quick-witted transcripta of living 
character are studies that nothing can make obsolete or deprive of interest for 
living men." — Examiner. 

" This is a work of the most striking interest It ought to be widely read and 
deeply considered, not only by all in authority, or possessed of Influence, Imt by 
the public in general, to whom the subject is of interest and importance.**— i\wt 

** These volumes possess the liveliest interest The author is both Instnictive 
and amusing when depicting the sayings, doings, and characteristics of the priaoners 
who have been under her care." — Star. 

SPORT AND SPORTSMEN: A Book of Recol- 

lections. By Charles Stretton, Esq. 8to, with Illustrations. 158. 

** This is an amusing book ; as interesting as genuine books of sportinff adren- 
tures seldom fail to be. The Highlands, Wales, the English coontiea, Anstralia. 
have all been visited by the writer, and we have his adventures in each'* Cficbe. 

" Mr. Stretton has succeeded in producing a work descriptive of home aoen«T 
characters, and sports which is full of excitement, and wlU interest the readeru 
much as most descriptions of foreign adventurea A charm this book undonbtedlT 
has, and few who begin it, and care at all for field sports, will lay it aside till iiTia 
fini8hed"-,Sttf«toy THmes. «u w is 

GARIBALDI AT HOME: Notes of a Visit to 

Caprera. By Sir Charlss R. McGrioor, Bart. Svo, with Dlos- 
trationa. 15s. 

" Now that Oaribaldi is once more about to appear on the scene of action, this 
book may be regarded as very seasonabla The writer is honest in his adrnJU^tion. 
and adds to our knowledge of Garibaldi's life and character." — Olobe. 

**Sir Charles McGhigor's book is full of anecdote and entertaining fetches 
relative to his visit to OaribaldL It wiU command a very eztensiTe ein*]* ^ 
readera"~ObMn>er. «uxae oi 

" This book gives us some faithful and agreeable records of Qaribaldl htmMir 
uid his daUy life at Caprera"— J?jwii<s€r. «mweu 
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TRAVELS IN FRANCE AND GERMANY IN 

1865 AND 1866: Including a Steam Voyage down the Danube, 
and a Ride across the Mountains of European Turkey from Bel- 
grade to Montenegro. By Captain Spencer, author of * Travels in 
Circaftsia,' &c 2 vols. 21s. 

** This work wonid at any time be read with pleaanre, bat at this moment it ia 
invoHted with peculiar interest. It presents a clear and comprehenfiive view of 
Germany on the eve of war, and thrown much light on many nuentions which have 
recently occnpied, and are still destined to occupy, a considerable share of attention. 
It is mure than a narrative of travel, althou|(h it poHsesACs all the attractions of a 
well written work of that nature. There is sofHcient of adventure for those who 
love that which is exciting ; sketches of wild and beautiful si'enes ; glimpHes of life, 
not only in cities, but in Heclude<l villages, and uotCM and observations on the social, 
moral, and political condition of the comitries pHHse<l through. The unity of Ger- 
many is reganled as a gain to the wh«)le civilized world ; the exclusion of Austria 
from (Germany a gain u> herself and to the magnidcent countries she rules over in 
eastern Europe. With these countries the readier extends his acquaintance. A 
characteriHtic sketch of the present stale of Hungary is given in connection with 
the story of a voyage down the Lower Danube. The narrative of a ride across the 
mountains of European Turkey is filled up with a description of the manners and 
customs of a people still living in a state of primitive simplicity. The author's 
style is lucid and anecduUl, and the range of his Ix^ok gives sooiw for much pleas- 
ing variety as well as for much useful information.**— /'(xr. 

" The sound sense, clearness, and good temper with which aptain Spencer dis- 
cusses every subjet^t that coniew under his uoiioe, the picturesque variety of his 
descriptions, and the minuteness as well as comprehensiveness of his observations, 
can be appreciated only by reading his volumes." — iMtilp yae*. 

ENGLISH TRAVELLERS AND ITALIAN 

BRKJANDS : a Narrative of Capture and Captivity. By W. J. C. 

MoExg. Second Edition. Revised with Additions. 2 vols., with 

Portrait and other Illu.strationa. 2 Is. 

'* Mr. Moens ha<l a bad time of it among the lulian Brigands. But his mlsfoi^ 
tunes are now to himself and t) his friends a source of no little entertainment, and 
we can say for those who listen to his story that we have followed him in his 
atlventures with pleasure. He tells his tale in a clear and simple style, and with 
that cvinfident manliness which Is not afraid to be natural" — TV Tifnet. 

" Mr. Moens has had an experience and an adventure of surtling magnitude in 
these prosaic times of ours. He has seen what no other Knglirthm.ui has seen, and 
has done what no one else has done, and has written a bright and charming book 
as the result."— .4// thf Year Hound, 

** In these volumes, the literary merits of which are numenras, we have the true 
story of the capture of 3klr. Moens by the brigands of South Italy. We have no 
doubt that tlie book will be extensively read ; we are quite sure that it will do an 
immense amount of gOixL It lets in a flood of light upon the dens of these robbers. 
It will bring to bear upon the whole system the public opinion of Europe^" — Mii/jf 
New*. 

" Mr. Moens tells, in this book, of his life among the brigands as their prisoner 
tmtil the payment of the hcAvy ransom askett for himself and his friend Mr. 
A]msley. Here, then, is a man with a g«x>d story t4t telL It docs not follow as a 
common law of nature that he happens to know how to tell it ; but, for the comfort 
of all who would like to make an honest story about n»l>)>erw, full of a4lventure, 
recent and quite true, i>art of their Christmas reading, be it known that Mr. M{>ena 
does know how to tell iiis tale He telU it faithfully and simply. It is very inte- 
resting. " — ExaminfT. 

A WINTER WITH THE SWALLOWS. By 

Matilda Betham Edwards. 8vo, with Illustrations. 15s. 

MY PILGRIMAGE TO EASTERN SHRINES. 

By Eliza C. Bush. 8vo, with Illustrations. 158. 
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ADVENTURES AMONGST THE DYAKS OF 

BORNEO. ByFBKDSBiGK Botib, Esq., F.R.a.S. 1 toL 8to, with 
lUustrations. 158. bound. 

" Mr. Boyle'B Adyentores are very pleasant reading— onart, llTely, and indleatiTe 
of no slight amotmt of bonhomie in the writer.**— J McMNim. 

" This is on entertaining book. Mr. Boyle saw a good deal of the c otmti y , made 
intimate f riendahip with a large number of aavage chiefs, lived for aomo time in a 
native village, and has given ns, in an entertaining and hnmorooa atylei a very 
lively and pleasant accomit of his tripw"— Suttcrdaqf RecinB. 

IMPRESSIONS OF LIFE AT HOME AND 

ABROAD. By Lord Eustace Cboil, M.P. 1 voL 8to. 14a. 

** Lord Eustace Cecil has selected from varions journeys the polnta whidi moet 
interested him, and has reported them in an onaffeoted styla Th« idea ia a good 
one, and is carried oat with snccesa We are grateful for a good deal of Infonnfr* 
Uon given with unpretending good sensei**— iSojfwrdtqf Retiem. 

•«* These sparkling papers are remarkably full of sensible thooglit and aoKd in- 
formation. They very cleverly and very pleasantly sum xxp their aath(Mr*a judg- 
ment on many matters of interest'*— fxamiyMr. 

YACHTING ROUND THE WEST OF ENG- 
LAND. By the Rev. A. G. L'Estbanob, B.A., of Exeter €k>Uege, 
Oxford, R.T.Y.O. 1 vol. 8vo, Illufltrated. ISa. 

**A very interesting work. We can scarcely imagine a more pleaaant aiidn>- 
mantle yachting voyage than that of the author ot this volume roand the wmgh 
and rugged west coast of England, whidi forms the coasts of Cornwall and Devon- 
shira The bold character of these coasts, the Lizard, Mount Si Miehmal, the fine 
old town of Bidoford, Gurnard's Head, the rocky ScOly Islea, the scmall rock on 
which the Eddystone braves the fury of the storm, sAd guides the mariner op 
Ohannel, are among the attractions which soch a voyage afforded ; while the many 
small towns and villages, and their inhabitants, must have yielded a considerable 
amount of pleasure to those who for the first time visit these interestini; GoantlesL 
We might, if space permitted, give many interesting extracts from the work, whi^ 
would convey to the reader the same good opinion of the work whioh we have oar- 
selves formed from its perusal** — Obterter. 

BRIGAND LIFE IN ITALY. By Count Maft^. 

2 yoIb. 8vo, 28a. 

"Two volumes of interesting research.**— T^msa 

"Count Maffei*s work is obviously of an authentic character. The preftiee fa 
dated from the Italian Embassy, and the volumes show many evldeiioee of their 
author having had the advantage of special information not hitherto made poblic. 
The volumes must be read by all who would understand the preaent poelti<m of 
South Italy. They are written in a lively style, and combine the Taiiae of hiatocr 
with the entertainment of a romanccL*' — London Rtnem. 

A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THIRTEEN 

YEARS' SERVICE AMONGST THE WILD TRIBES OF 
KHONDISTAN, FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF HUMAN 
SACRIFICE. By Major>General John Campbell, C.B. ] toL 8vo 

with niustrations. * 

**MaJor-GeneralCampboirsbookIs one of thrilling interest, and moBt be int>. 
nounoed the most remarkable narrative ot the present season."— •^i/kouetim. ^^ 

JAVA ; OR, HOW TO MANAGE A COLONY. 

Showing a Practical Solution of the Questions a£fectiiig British 
India. By J. W. B. Monet, Esq. 2 vols. 21s. 
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FROM CADET TO COLONEL: The Reoord of 

a Lifo of Active Sorvico. By Major-Goneral Sir Thomab Skaton, 
K.C.B. 2 vols, with Illustrations, 21s. 

**It iB dlfBcnlt to tmagine anything more Interesting both to eolAlen and 
civilians than Sir Thomas Seaton's record of his active career. Apart frum its 
amusing cimtents the work most be viewed a« a valoable addition to oar litera- 
ture. '* — A thnueum, 

** Here are two volnmee of pleasant, racy, personal memoirs by a veteran 
soldier, who, with the refreshing frankness of his class, gives as all his experiences 
frum the day he t4x>k shipping on the Downs as a Cadet under the Old Company, 
down almoHt to the present time, when, full of years and honours, he enjoys his 
rttraite as a MajorOoneral in the Queen's service, and his well-won decoration as 
a Knight Commander of the Bath. The writer buckled on his sword in Itvi-J, and 
matlo it do gtnxl service through the disastrous Cabul campaign and at the last 
sicgo of Delhi Sir Thomas Seaton has, in truth, produced a delightful book." 
-^Vnittd Sfrvk* GazttU. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A LIFE OF ADVEN- 

TURK. By William Stamul 2 vols, with Portrait. 21s. 

" Mr. Stamer has been by turns a saQor, a soldier, a dasher in Paris, a recruit in 
a foreign legion, a sportsman in America. His hook is a story of a wild life, not 
without a certain vivacity and amusement." — AthenKwn. 

** The two volumes in which Mr. Stamer has recorded his adventures are of deep 
and varie-l interest, and a career so remarkable as his has seldom been described." 

HISTORIC PICTURES. By A. Baillie Cochrane, 

M.P. 2 void. 213. 

" Mr. Baillie Cochrane has published two entertaining volumes of stodies from 
history. They are livelv reading. *My aim,' he saya, 'has been to depict events 

Enerally kni»wn in a light and, if possible, a picturesque manner.* Mr. Cochrane 
s l)oen quite successful in carrying out this intention. The work is a study of ths 
more interesting moments of history — what, indeed, the author himself calls it, 
•Historic Pictures.* "—nm«. 

COURT AND SOCIETY FROM ELIZABETH 

TO AXXE, Edited frum tho Papers at Kimbolton, by the Duu 
OF Maxcuestkr. Second Edition, 2 voIa. 8vo, with Fine Portraits. 
** These volumes are sure to excite curiosity. A great deal of interesting matter is 
here collecteti, from sources which are not wiUitn everybody's reach.** — TimtM. 

HAUNTED LONDON. By Walter Thobnburt. 

1 vol. 8vo, with numerous Dlustrations by F. W. FAiRHOLTf F.S.A. 

" Mr. Thombury points out to us the legendary houses, the great men's birth- 
places and tombs, tne haunts of |>oets, the M<enes of martyrdom, the tiattlo-fle'.ds of 
old factitma The tM)ok overflows with anec<lotical gtNisip. Mr. Fairholt's drawings 
add alike to its value and interest.** — yotes and Qtierie*. 

A JOURNEY FROM LONDON TO PERSE- 

POLIS; including WANDERINGS IN DAGHESTAN, GEOUOIA, 
ARMENIA, KURDISTAN, MESOPOTAMIA, AND PERSIA. 
By J. UssiiER, I*^)., F.R.Q.S. Royal 8vo, with numerous beautiful 
Coloured IlIuHtrations. 42s. Elegantly bound. 

"This is a very interesting narrative. Mr. ITmher is one of the pleasantest com- 
paniouM wo have met with for a long Umo. We have rarely nvul a bo«ik of travels in 
whioh HO much was seen so rapidly and st) easily, and in which the scenery, the 
aiii!iinlti««s, ami the people improssod the author's mind with such gentlemanly 
iMttHta<'Uun. Mr. Uwher morit«d his succ<ms and this splendid monument of his 
truvels and pleasant oxploratioixs.*' — Tu$te*. 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF LONDON LIFE. 

By the author of » Mirk Abbey, * Lost Sir Massingberd.' 2 voIb. 2 Is. 

*' ' Lights and Shades of London Life.' is a collection of sketches from the pen of 
an author whose facility for placing ^e realities of existence in varion forms — the 
pathetic, the solemn, the picturesqae, and the hamorons — ^before his readers, Is as 
remarkable as his talent for fiction. GK)od-sense, good-feeling, and good-humour, 
. characterise these ' Lights and Shadows ' as strongly as shrewdness, observation, 
dn)l]ery, and originality mark them. Most people :have seen the sights which 
these sketches describe, or remember the occasions which they record ; but each is 
pat in a new point of view, invested with a fresh interest, and impressed upon the 
mind of the reader by some happy illustration." — Star. 

REMINISCENCES OF THE OPERA. By Ben- 

JAMIN LuMLET, Twenty Years Director of Her Majesty's Theatre. 
8vo, with Portrait of the Author by Count D'Orsay. IGs. 

** Mr. Luraley's book, with all its sparkling ep'sodes, is really a well-digested his- 
tory of an institution of social importance in ita time, interspersed with sound 
opinions and shrewd and mature reflections." — Tiiws. 

" As a repertory of anecdote, we have not for a long while met with anything at 
all comparable to these unusually brilliant and most diversified Reminiscences. They 
reveal the Twenty Years' Director of Her Majesty's Theatre to us in the thick and 
thron^of all his radiant associationa They take as luringly — as it were, led by the 
button-nole— behind the scenes, in every sense of that decoying and profoundly 
attractive phrase. They introduce us to all the stars — ^now singly, now In very con- 
stellationa They bring us rapidly, delightfully, and exhilaratingly to a knowledge 
Bo intimate of what has really been doing there in the Realm of Song, not only be- 
hind the scenes and in the green-room, but in the reception-apartment of the Director 
himself, that we are au courant with all the whims and oddities of the strange world 
In which he fills so high and responsible a position. Reading Mr. Lumley, we now 
know more than we have ever known before of such Queens of the Lyric stage as 
Pnata, Catalini, Malibran, Orisi, Sontag, and Piccolomini— of such light-footed fairies 
of the ballet as Taglionl, Fanny Ellsler, and Cerito— of such primi tenori as Rubini, 
Mario, Gardoni, and Ginglini — of such baritones as Ronconi and Tamburinl— or of 
such hassi profondi as the wondrous Staudigl and the mighty I^blacha Nay, Mr. 
Lumley takes us out of the glare of the footlights, away from the clang of the 
orchestra, into the dream-haunte<l presence of the groat composers of the age, bring- 
ing us face to face, as it were, among others, with Rossini, Mendelssohn, Meyerl)eer, 
Verdi, Balfe, and Donizetti He lets us into the mysteries of his correspondence — 
now with Count Cavour, now with Prince Mettemich — for, in his doings, in his 
movements, in his negotiations. Sovereigns, Prime Ministers, Ambassadors, and 
€K)vemment8 are, turn by turn, not merely courteously, but directly and profoundly 
Interested ! Altogether, Mr. Lumley's book is an enthralling one. It is written with 
sparkling vivacity, and is delightfully interesting throughout" — Sun. 

TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF AN OFFI- 
CER'S \VIFE IN INDIA, CHINA, AND NEW ZEALAND. 
By Mrs. Muter, Wife of Lieut.-Colonel D. D. Mutkr, 1 3th (Prince 
Albert's) Light Infantiy. 2 vols. 21s. 

TRAVELS ON HORSEBACK IN MANTCHU 

TARTARY: being a Summer's Ride beyond the Great Wall of 
China. By Qeoroe Fleming, Military Train. 1 vol. royal 8vo, 
with Map and 50 Illustrations. 

" Mr. Fleming's narrative is a most charming one. He has an untrodden region to 
tell of, and he photographs it and ius people and their waya Life-like descriptions are 
interspersed with personal anecdotes, local legends, and stories of adventure, some of 
them revealing no common artistic power." — Spectator. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Cardinal 

WlSKMAN. 1 vol 8V0, 58. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL IN NATURE AND ART. 

By Mbs. Ellis. Author of * The Women of England,* &c, 1 yoL 

crown 8vo, with fine Portrait. 10a. Cd. 

" With plMunire her numeroaii admlrara will welcome a new book bv the popnlar 
anthoroM of ' The Women of EnKlaniL* A Tery chArmtn^ yolnmo is this new woiic 
by Mm. Elliii. Itn aim in to amiat the yonn^ Rtmlentu of art in thoee Htndies and 
■ubjei'tH of thon^ht which iihall enable them rightly to appreciate and realise that 
oft-qaoted truth, 'A thing of beauty in a joy for erer.' ♦ The Truthfulneiw of Art,' 
* The Ix>Te of Beauty.' * The Lore of Ornament,* * Early dawn of Art,' and Tarioui 
chaptera of a kindred nature, are followe^l by otheni tlcncriptive of * Learning to 
Draw,' *ImiUtion,' • Light and Shadow.' •Form,* 'Colour,' ♦ Ladv'ii Work,* tc. The 
work will intereiit many fair readers. It deserree a welcome and very cordial com- 
mendation.*' — JSUH. 

'* The author of * The Women of Englan<l * has written a book which deserree to 
be highly commended It is inten<teil for the young of her own sex, and it will be 
strunge if they do not And it attractive as well as useful and instructiye. It Is tho 
work of H ke^n-sightod, thoughtful, seniiible, and experienced writer. It is calcu- 
lated to train the voung eye, the young hanil, and the young mind to appreciation 
and Adoption of whatever there In of t>eauty in the storehouses of nature and tlio 
galleries of art: and above alUit is likely to prxnnole general cultivation and general 
tti4cfuIneiM.**— ///iM/ru/M/ JVVir«. 

LIFE IN JAVA; with SKETCHES op the 

JAVANESE. Ry Willllm Barrisoton D^Vlmsida. 2 vols, peat 
8v0f with lUustnitions. 

** * Life in Java * is both amusing and instructive. The author saw a good deal of 
tho country and people not generally known.'* — Atkematmm, 

ADVENTURES AND RESEARCHES among the 

ANDAMAN ISLANDERS. By Dr. Mouat, F.R.G.S., Ac 1 voL 

domy 8vo, with lUastrations. 

" Dr. Mouat'M book, whilst forming a most important and valuable oontrlbatlon 
to ethnology, will be read with interest by the general reailer." — AtMetueum 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON III. Cheaper Edition, in 1 toL 6a. 

** A biography of the beautiful and imhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
have yet mot with."— Aii/jr Xftrt, 

THE OKAVANGO RIVER: A NARRATIVE 

OF TRAVEL, EXPLORATION, AND ADVENTURF^ By 
C. J. AxDERSSON, Author of ^* Lake Ngami." 1 vol. Illustrations. 

TRAVELS IN THE REGIONS OF THE 

A MOOR, AND TIIB RrSKIAN AOQUTBITIONS 0!f THE COIfriNBS OF InDU 

AND CiiiXA. By T. W. Atkin'box, F.G.S., F.R.G.S,, Author «£ 
" Oriental and Wcatom Sil)oria." Dedicated, by permiitsion, to 
Heb Majesty. Royal 8vo, with Map and 83 UluBtrationa. 

THE LIFE OF J. ^L W. TURNER, R.A., from 

Original I^otton and Papon. By Walter Thohnbitrt. 2 toIh. 
8vo, with Portraits and other IlluHtrationa. 

THE CHURCH AND THE CHURCHES; or, 

TUE PAPACY AND THE TEMPORAL POWER. By Dr 
DoLUNOER. TransUited hy W. B. )Iac Case. 8vo. 



THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



MADONNA MARY. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author 

of ' Agnes,' &o. 8 Tola. 

CHRISTIE'S FAITH. By the Author of 'No Church,' 

' Owen,' ' Mattie,' &0. 8 vols. 

ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

By Gbobob Mao Donald, M.A., Author of * Aleo Forbes,* * David 
Elg^brod,* Aq. 3 vols. 

** Mr. Mao Donald Is a trne poet The * Annalt of a Qcdet Nelgfaboartiood ' are as 
fall of moBic as was PrcMpero't ialaiul : rich in strahiB that take the ear captire 
whan they are first heard, and afterwards Unger long upon it Many of the soenea 
Mr. Mao Donald has painted are very beantifal in tiiemselTea, besides being 
thoroughly in keeping with the pleasantly-sketched characters with which he peo- 
ples them.**— iSMifrelaif Rewiew. 

^The charms and valna of Mr. Mao Donald's woiic need not be soogfat— diey pre- 
sent themselyes unasked for, in the tender beauty of his deecriptionB, whether of 
nature, or of life and character; in his almost suMmatural in^ht into the workings 
of the human heart and in his unceasing fertility of thought and happy exactitude 
of iUustration. Nor Is it possible to gire the reader an idea of toe number of 
choice and beautiful wise sayings that are imbedded in these * Annals of a Quiet 
Neighbourhood.' Whoever reads the book once will read it many tim«a.**— T^oll 
MM Gazette. 

LEYTON HALL, AND OTHER TALES. By 

Mabk Lemon, Author of * Falkner Lyle,* &c 8 vols, (/n Dec) 

KINGSFORD. By the author of * Son and Heir.' 2 v. 

*' ' Ktngsford ' is one of the most interesting stories we hare read this season, 
and we are sure our readers will thank us for recommending to them a work so 
attractlTe and enthralling. The plot Is of a very interesting character, and there 
is powerful ability displayed in the creation of the charactera** — Smi, 

RACHEL'S SECRET. By the Author of *The 

Master of Marton.' 8 vols. 

" * Rachel's Secret' is a deeply interesting and affecting story, artistlcany and 
powerfully wrought Whoever tuces up the first of these delightful volames la sore 
to read them aa**— Pdtt. 

"A novel of very considerable merit Its story is interesting and touching; Its 
stylo is graceful and correct" — Star. 

LORDS AND LADIES. By the Author of « Mar- 

garet and her Bridesmaids,* Ac 3 vols. 

" * Lords and Ladies' is one of the most charming books with which the literature 
of fiction has been enriched this season. The truth and value of the m<»al of the 
Htory will recommend it as highly as the vivacity and humour of its atyle and the 
ingenuity of its construction.'* — PoiL 

*' A most amusing novel The plot is thoroughly original, and la worked oat 
with much humour and skill. The characters are capitally drawn.**— ^itir. 

THE WILD FLOWER OF RAVENSWORTII. 

By the Author of ' Jolin and I,* ' Doctor Jacob,* &c. 3 vols. 

" A beautiful tale, written with deep feeling. It charms by its elegance, and 
moves by ItH pathos." — Jlluitrattti Nctc$. 

THE WIFE'S ERROR. By Lady Blake. 3 vols. 

'' Lady Blake in a poliabod and elegant writer. ' The Wife's Error* in en Inte- 
rcHtiug »toiy."^PiHt. *' A capital noveL By far the best book that JLady Blake 
has written."— JciAa BttlL 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



A NOBLE LIFE By the Author of * John Halifax, 

Gentloman,* &c. 2 yols. 21b. 

"This in Another of thoM ploMAnt Ulea in which the anthor of * John Halifax * 
qiealM, oat of a goneruiu heart, the poreat tnatha of life." — Examitter. 

** * A Nohle T Jf ' is remarkable for the high typoe of character it p r eeenta, and 
the Hkill with which they are made to work oot a story of powerfol and pathetic 
interest '*—/)at<y AVrt. 

** A beaatlfully written and touching tal& It ia a noble book— that wUl take deep 
root In the memory."— /^m1 

^ Few men and no wiimen will read * A Noble Life ' without feeUng themaelvea 
the better fur the ertoTX."—Sjttctator. 

CHEAP EDITION op CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

By tho Author of *John Halifax,* &c. IHnstrstcd hj Sandys. 

Price 5b. Ixiund. Forming the New Volume of * Hurst and 

Blnckett's Standard Library of Cheap Editions of Popular Modem 

Worlw.' 
** A more charming ntory, to our taste, has rarely been written. Within the 
eompaM of a hIukIo rolonie the writer has hit off a circle of varied characters all 
true tt) natare— «()mA trae to the hlirhcst nature-Hand she has entangled them tn a 
story which keeps uh in soHponM till its knot is happily and gracefully resolved ; 
while, St tho Mnie time, a pathetic interest is sustained by an art of which it would 
be dUBcnlt to aualysc the secret It is a clu>lce gift to be able thus to render 
human nature so truly, to penetrate its depths with such a searching sagacity, and 
tu illuminate them with a ratiiunce so eminently the writer's own. Even if trieil 
by the stan<lanl uf the ArrhhiKh<ip of York, we should expect that eTOO he woold 
pronounce 'Christian's Mistake * a novel wlthont a fault" — TVnus. 

AGNES. By Mks. Oliphant. 3 vols. 

** ' Agnes* is a novel snperi«tr to any of Mrs. Ollphant's former worka**— ^ tkeMn a m. 

*' Mrs. Oliphant Ik ono of tho most admirable (^ our lady novelista In her worka 

there are always to ho ftiuml high prinoiplo. good taste, soumo, ami refinement The 

Eu'O of hiT iitylo, its traiiouUlity, its unntutlied but by no means nogllgent elegance, 
ve a peculiar chann. 'Agnes' is a story wrought out with the skill and unez- 
aggerated pathos with which Mrs. Ollphant's readers are familiar. Ita patheiio 
and refined beauty will appeal irresiatibly to all ntAen.''-^PmL 

NORA'S TRIAL. 3 vols. 

** There ia much to interest and entertain fai the history of * Nora's Trial' "— tSTwi. 

KING'S BAYNARD. By the Hon. Mrs. George 

OlFFOBD. 3 volll. 

THE MOTHER'S FAVOURITE. By S. Russell 

WflrrNBT. 8 Tols. 

" This story Is Interesthig and well sustained. The character of Margaret Wen- 
dell is an exquisite creatlun." — Pttt. 

FELICIA'S DOWRY. By Mm. Fitzmaubice 

Okeden. 3 vols. 

SIR OWEN FAIRFAX. By The Lady Emilt Po»- 

80XBT, Author of tho ^ Discipline of Life.* d^c. 3 vols. 

** Lady Emily Ponsonby writes like a lady, and like a lady who knows how to 
write."— i4(Acji;riim. **A very excellent and pleasant story."— ^mi. 

MIRK ABBEY. By the author of * Lost Sib Mas- 

bimobbrd/ * Tho ClyfTardii of Clyffe,** d:c.. 3 toIb. 
^ A spirited and amusing •taryr—Patt Matt ChuttU. 
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Wixttitx i^t (ffspmal ^a;tr0na;ge of ^tr S^^ajtstg. 



Published annually^ in One Vol.^ royal 8t'o, with the Arms beautifully 
engraved, handsomely bound, with gilt edges, price Sis. 6d 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THE THIBTY-SI XTH EDmOir FOB 186 7 18 JUST BEADY. 

LoDOB*8 Peerage and Babonetaoe is acknowledged to be tho most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
type being kept constantly standing, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



Historical View of the Peerage. 

Parliamentary BoU of the House of Lords. 

English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 
orders of Precedence. 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 
and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding superior titles in the Peerage of 
Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 

A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 
Prccalence. 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among Women. 

The Queen and the Royal Family. 

Peers of the Blood RoyaL 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 
Widows or Issua 

Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 
Peers. 



The Archbishops and Bishops of England, 
Ireland, and the Coloniea 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed by 
members of Noble Families. 

AlphabeUcal List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, usually borne by their Kldmt 
Sona 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of I^dy before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Bartmet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and trana* 
lated. 



**Ix)dge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, it 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pfonoxmoe it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exuctest of modem works on the subject." — ^Spectator. 

"A work which corrects all errors of former worka It is a most useful publication." — Titnes. 

*• A work of great valua It is tho most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
cracy of the day." — Post. 

"The best existing, and, we believe, tho best possible peeraget It la tho standard 
authority on the subject" — Herald. 
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stow IX 00UB8B OP PUBLICATION. 

HURST AND BLACKETTS STANDARD LIBRARY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OP 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BY MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, BIRKET POSTER, 

JOHN GILBERT. TENNIEL. Ac. 

Each in a single volume, cicgantly printed, bound, and illuntrated, price 6s. 



VOL. I.— SAM SLICK'S NATUBE AND HUMAH NATUBK 

"The first volume of Messrs Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap Edition* 
forms a very frood befrinning to what will doubt Ioas be a very succewful imdertakinf^. 
* Nature and Human Nature' is one of the Xtemt of Sam Sliok'a witty and humorous 
productions, and well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot ftdl to obtain in 
its pntMMit convenient and cheap Khape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good pa|>4>r, the leaser, but attract^e merits, of 
being well illustrated and elegantly bound, —fo^. 



VOL. 11— JOES HALTTAX, OEHTLEMAH. 

•• This is a ver>' good and a very interestinp work. It is designed to trace the career 
firom btivhood to agt* of a perfect man— aChnstian gentloman.and it abounds in incident 
both well and highlv wrought. Thro«ighout it is conceived in a high^pirit. and written 
with gre«t ability. This cheap and handnome new e<lition is worthy to pass fteely finom 
hand to hand as a gift book In manv households."— ^ramtiMr. 

" The new and cheaper edition of this interesting work will doubtless meet with great 
success. John Hidifkx. the hero of this most beautiful story, is no ordinary hero, and 
this his history is no ordinary book. It is a Aill. length portrait of a true gentleman, 
one of nature*« own nobilit v. It is also the hiKtory of a home, and a thoroughly Bm^ish 
one. The work abounds in incident, and is fiul of graphic power and true pMhos. 
It if a book that few will read without becoming wiser and heitv.*'— Scotsman. 



VOL. III.— TEE CRESCENT AND TEE CROSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

" Independent of its value as an original nurative, and its useful and interesting 
information, this work is remarkable for the c«>louring power and pl^ of (kncy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting ohMini is 
its reverent and serious spirit.**— QtcarftfWy Review. 

"A book calculated to prove more practically useftil was never penned than 'Tlio 
Orescent and the Cross '—a work which surpasses all others in its homace for the sub- 
lime and its love for the beautiful in those fkmous regions consecrated to everlasting 
iromoriality in the annals of the prophets, and which no other writer has ever de- 
picted with a pencil at once so reverent and so picturesque."— ^Skii. 



VOL. IV.— NATHALIE. BT JULIA KAVAVAOR 

" ' Nathalie * is Miss Kavanagh*B best imaginative effort. Its manner is gracioiu 
and attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by 
her which are as individual as thoy are tUtgnii "—Athenanm. 



VOL. Y.--A WOMAN'S TEOVOSTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN/* 

*' A book of sound counsel. It is one of the most sensible works of its kind. well« 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical. Whoever wishes to give advice to a 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing so.**— AromMMr. 

[CONTIirUXD ON Tm fOLLOWIVO PAOBB.] 



HURST AND BLACKETTS STANDARD LIBRARY 

(OONTINUKD). 



VOL. VI.— ADAH O&AEKE. BT XBS OLIPHAHT. 

** ' Adjtm Graeme' is a story awmkening graidne emotions of interost and delifrfat bj 
its admirable pictures of Scottish life ana aoeaerj. The eloqnent author vets before vm 
the essential attributes of Christian virtue, their deep and silent trorkinirs in the hart* 
and their beautiftil manifestations in lifs, witii a delicacy, a power, mwI '^ truth whicii 
can hardly be surpassed.**— Pos^. 

VOL. VII.— SAK SLICK'S WISE SAWS 
AHD MODESH DTSTAHCES. 

** We hare not the slightest intention to criticise this book. Its repatatlcm is ^nmA^^ 
and will stand as long as that oi Scott's or Bulwer's Novels. The remarkable ori> 
ginality of its purpose, and the happy description it affords of American life and man- 
ners, still continue the subject or univeraal admiration. To say thus much is to 
say enough, though we must lust mention that the new edition fbrms a part of Mesars 
Hurst and Blacketf s Cheap Standard Library, which has included some of the vefT 
best bpedmens of light liteimtare that ever have been written.**— Jtfssamipwr. 



VOL. VIII.— CABDIHAL WISEKAH'S BECOLLECTIOVS 

OF THE LAST FOVE POPES. 



)icture8que book on Borne and its codesiasttcal sovereigns, by an eloquent Ro- 
stholic. Cardinal Wiseman has treattd a special subject with so much ceniahty. 



"A pic 
man C^hoiic. uaroinai Wiseman nas creaita a special suoject with so much ceniahty, 
that his recollections will exdte no ill-feehng in those who are most oonacient&usly op- 
posed toevery ideaof humaninfUlibility representedin P^ial domination.'*—^ ' " 



VOL. IX.— A LIPE POR A LIPE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" We are always glad to welcome Miss Mulock. She writes flrom her own convic- 
tions, and she has the power not only to oonooive cleariy what it is that she wishes to 
say, but to express it in language effective and vigorous. In 'A Life for a Life 'she is (br- 
tonate in a good subject, aud Las produced a work of strong effect.*'— w 



VOL. X.— THE OLD COTJET SUBTJEB. BT LEIGH HUHT. 

** A delightful book, that will be welcome to all readers, and moat wetocune to thoaa 
who have a love for the best kinds of reading.**— JKraaiiiMr. 

** A more agreeable and entertaining book has not been published dnoe BocweD pro- 
duced his reminiscences of Johnson.**— Oftsercwr. 



VOL. XI.— KABGABET AHD HEB BBIDESMAID8. 

** Wereoommend all who are in search of a ftwdiiating novel to read this work fbr 
themselves. They will And it well worth their whUe. There area flneshuesH and oirigin- 
ality about it quite charming."— ^MtfiMPtiai. 

VOL. XII.— THE OLD JUDGE. BT SAK SLICBL 

** The publications included in this Libraiy have all been of good quality ; many give 
information while they entertain, and of that class the book oefore us is a speomen. 
The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced dcaerves 
especial mention. The paper and print are unexceptionable ; there Is a steel engraving 
in each volume, and the outsides of them will satisQr the purchaser who likes to see 
books in handsome uniform.'*— fxamintfr. 



VOL. Xin.— DAEIEH. BT EUOT WABBXJETOH. 

" This last production of the author of ' The Cresoent and Uie Croas * has the aunv 
elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousands."— GVo&«. 



HURST AND BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

(CX)NTINTJBD). 

VOL. XI v.— FAIOLT EOMAVCE ; OB, DOMESTIC 
AHHAL8 OP TEE AEISTOCEACT. 

BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulhteh Kino of Abms. 

** It were impossible to pntise too highly this most interesting book. It ought to be 
found on evory dnwing-room table. Here you have nearly fifty captivating romances 
with the pith of all their intercut presenred In undiminlarod poignanqrt snd any one 
may be road lu half an hour.'*— Standard. 

VOL. XY.— TEE LAIED OF HOELAW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " MRS MARGARET MAITLAND." 
'* The Laird of NorUw fully sustaini the author's high reputation."— i^ttiufay Timei, 

VOL. XYL— THE EHOUSHWOMAIT IN ITALY. 

** We can praise Mrs Gretton's book as interesting, unexaggerated, and full of oppor- 
tune instructiou."— TAtf Times. 
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VOL. XVII.— HOTBUrO NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.' 

** * Nothing New ' displays all those superior merits which hsTe made* John Halifax* 
one of the most popular works of the 6aj."—Pott. 

VOL. XVIII.— FE£EE*S LIFE OFJEAEEE D*ALBEET. 

** Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer's story of the life of Jeanne 
D'Albret. and the narratiye is as tnistworthy as it is attractive.**— Pos/. 

VOL. XIX— TEE VALLET OF TsUEDEED FIEE8. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 

** We know no novel of the last three or four years to equal this latest production of 
the popular authoress of * Margaret and her Bridesmaids.' If asked to classic it, we 
should give it a place between ' John Halifkx * and ' The Caitons.' "— Herald. 

VOL. XX.— TEE EOKAHCE OF TEE FOETTM. 

BY PETER BURKE, Skbjbikt at Law. 

** A work of singular interest, which ou never fkil to charm. The present cheap and 
elegant edition includes the true story of the Colleen ha!wa.**—IUunraUd New. 

VOL. xxi— asIlb. bt juua kavanaoh. 

** * Ad^le * is the best work we have read by Miss Kavanagh ; it is a charming story 
fiill of delicate character peknt\n%."—Athmufum. 

VOL. XXII.— STUDIES FEOM LIFE 

BY THE AUTHOR OF « JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** These ' Studies fWnn Lifo ' are remarkable for graphic power and observation. The 
book will not diminish the reputation of the aooompUshed author.**— Saf«rdoy Review. 

VOL. XXIII.— OEAHDMOTEEE'S MOHET. 

" We commend ' Grandmother's Money * to readers in search of a good novel. The 
characters are true to human nature, the story is interesting, and there is throughout 
to healthy tone of monii%^.**—Atkenmmm, 

VOL. XXIV.— A BOOE ABOUT DOCTOES. 

BY J. C. JEAFFRESON, ESa 
"A delightful book.**— if M#is<r«Ms. «* A book to be read andre-read : lit for the study 
;ui well as the drawing-room (able and the oircalaling Ubrary.*— Lcmes^ 



HURST AND BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

(CX)NTINTrBD). 



VOL. XXV.— HO CHITECH. 

'* We advise all who have the opportunity to read this book. It is well worth the 
§iudy,**—Athen4tum. 

VOL. XXVI.— MISTRESS AM) MAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is instruct- 
ive." — jIthetuBum. " A charming tale charmingly told. All the chwracters are drawn 
with life-like natiuralness."— ITeraW. " The spirit of the whole book is excellent. It 
is written with the same true-hearted earnestness as * John Ualifluc' " — Examiner. 



VOL. XXVII.— LOST Airo SAVED. 

BY THE HON. MRS NORTON. 

" * Lost and Saved ' will be read with eager interest. It is a vigorous novel."— TVums. 
" A novel of rare excellence ; ft-esh in its thought, and with a brave soul speaking 
through it. It iti Mrs Norton's best prose work."— JSxaminer. 



V OL. XXVIII.— LES MISEEABLES. BY VICTOR HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

** The merits of ' Les Miserables ' do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole ; it abounds, page after page^ with details of unequalled beauty. In dealing with 
all the emotions, doubts, fears, which go to make up our common humanity, H. victor 
Hugo has stamped upon every page the hall-mark of genius."— Qtcar^er/y Mevie^e. 



VOL. XXIX.— BARBARA'S BISTORT. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

** It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as 
* Barbara's History.' It is a work conspicuous for taste and literanr culture. It is a 
very graceful and charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, 
ana sentiments expressed with an exquisite elocution. The dialogues «»pecially sparkle 
with repartee. It is a book which the world will like. This is nigh praise of a work 
of art, and so we intend it."— 7^me«. 



VOL. XXX.— LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVDrO. 

BY MRS OLirHANT. 

•• A good book on a most interesting theme."- Timet. 

*' A truly hiterestiug and most affecting memoir. Ir\'in{^s Life ought to have a nieho 
ill every gallery of religious biography. There are few lives that will be ftiller of In- 
struction, interest, ana consolation."— iSa^ardoy Bemeto. 

** Mrs Oliphant's Life of Irving supplies a long-felt desideratum. It is copious, 
earnest, anaeloquent. Irving, as a man and as a pastor, is exhibited with many broad, 
powerful, and life-like touches, which leave a strong impression." — Edinburgh Keview. 

VOL. XXXI.— ST OLAVE'S. 

" This charming novel is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writinar, 
as well as experience and knowledge of the world. * St Olave's ' is the work of an art- 
ist. The whole book is worth reading."—- r*<A«kMim. 



VOL. XXXIL 



SLICK'S TRAITS OF AMERICAN 
HUMOUR. 



"Dip where you will into this lottery of ftin, you are sure to draw out a prit*. 
These ra(nr ' Traits ' exhibit most sucoesshilly the broad national features of American 
humour.'— Po#<. 



